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the  tale.  Transactions  that  start  with  trust,  invariably 
end  with  satisfacion. 

Retail  merchants  in  Qiicago  have  known  this  homely 
truth  down  the  years.  Rarely,  if  ever,  do  they  use 
elaborate  surveys  to  get  their  facts.  Instead,  they  turn 
to  what  might  be  called  "living  research” — the  experi¬ 
ence  of  living  close  to  their  markets,  doing  business 
with  their  customers  firsthand,  knowing  their  habits 
and  their  preferences. 


Still  another  close-to-home  experience  Chicago  retail 
merchants  have  lived  with — as  far  back  as  the  records 
go— is  this: 

Chicago  women  prefer  to  do  their  newspaper  shop¬ 
ping  for  groceries  in  Chicago’s  HOME  Newspaper 
.  .  .  the  Chicago  Daily  News. 

Result:  Merchants  in  this  great  grocery  market — 
this  year,  as  last  year  and  every  year 
— are  placing  the  bulk  of  their  daily 
newspaper  grocery  advertising  in  the 
Chicago  Daily  News. 

Here’s  the  boxscore  of  all  grocery 
advertising  in  Chicago  daily  newspa¬ 
pers  for  the  first  nine  months  of  1953. 


iHE  eyes  above  the  bib  know  the  face  abaft  the 
No  question  about  acceptance  here. 


■  apron. 

JL  This  sale  is  closed. 

For  babies,  as  every  mother  knows,  find  it  easy 
to  do  business  with  folks  they  know. 

Babies  never  see  the  elaborate 
researchers  make  to  know  them.  And 
they  wouldn’t  give  a  burp  about  such 
stuff  if  they  did.  All  they  know  or 
care  about,  in  the  familiar  mother- 
with-bottle  setting  is  that  the  transac¬ 
tion  always  starts  with  trust,  always 
ends  with  satisfaction. 

It’s  as  simple  as  that  in  every  baby’s  world  .  .  . 
recognition,  then  motivation.  Why  it’s  just  plain 
personal  experience.  But,  holy  smoke,  how  it  sells! 

It  sells  just  as  powerfully,  just  as  surely  in  other 
settings,  too  ...  no  matter  whether  the  point-of-pur- 
chase  is  a  baby’s  crib  or  tbe  corner  grocery  store. 

For,  mothers,  as  well  as  babies,  find  it  easy  to  do 
business  with  folks  they  know.  Out  of  experience, 
they  know  the  practical  assistance  given  by  the  grocer 
at  the  corner  .  .  .  the  friendly,  helpful  interest  of 
clerks  in  their  favorite  supermarket. 

The  buyer  knows  the  seller  .  .  .  and  the  till  tells 


surveys  some 


TOTAL  GROCERY  LINAGE* 

PLACED  IN  CHICAGO  DAILY  NEWSPAPERS 
DURING  FIRST  9  MONTHS,  1953 

Per  Cent 

Newspaper  Linage  of  Field 

CHICAGO  DAILY  NEWS.  .2,872,898. .. .  42.2% 

Daily  Tribune** . 1,867,018....  27.5 

Daily  American . 1,567,253 _ 23.0 

Daily  Sun-Times .  497,144....  7.3 

Total  6304,313. . . .  100.0% 

•Liquor  llnaae  omitted. 

••Of  the  Dally  Tribune’s  1.86T.018  lines  of  erooery  adver- 
tlstnjt,  339.109  lines  —  or  18%  — was  bought  at  reduced 
rates  and  ran  In  limited  circulation  tones  only. 

Source:  Media  Record!,  Inc. 
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Aivards  that  foretell  your  gain 


Chemicals  from  coal  liydrojrenalioii . . . 

...acclaimed  ihe  1953  Chemical  Enjiinccriiijr  Achievcmenl! 


In  1933  CurbiJe  received  the  fust  Chemical  Kiifiiiieer- 
inji  Achievement  Award.  This  recctfjnized  the  heginniiii' 
nl  commercial  production  of  much-needed  chemicals 
from  petroleum  and  natural  jjas — which  proved  to  he 
the  heginning  of  the  American  petrochemical  industry. 

HISTORY  REPEATS  —  Now,  just  twenty  years  later, 
Carbide  has  received  the  1953  Chemical  Engineering 
/Xchievement  Award  for  “the  first  successful  pmduc- 
lion  of  chemicals  from  coal  by  a  high  [iressure  hydro¬ 
genation  process.” 

In  minutes,  coal  becomes  gases  and  liquids  rich  in 
needed  chemicals  —  “(»ne  of  the  major  contrihulioiis 
in  this  century  to  the  well-being  (tf  us  all.” 

Some  of  these  chemicals  are  used  in  making  plastics, 
synthetic  rubber,  pharmaceuticals,  vitamins,  and  many 
other  things.  Others  are  completely  new  and  h»»ld  great 
[tromise. 


FOURTH  RECOGNITION  — Carbide  is  the  first  two- 
time  individual  recipient  of  this  award.  It  also  is  the 
fourth  time  the  people  of  Carbide  have  been  recog¬ 
nized,  lor  they  shared  in  two  previous  grouj)  awards — in 
1943  for  synthetic  rubber,  and  in  1946  for  atomic  energy. 

TRUE  SIGNIFICANCE— As  in  all  Chemical  Eniiineer- 
ing  Achievement  Awards,  coal  hydrogenation  was  recog- 
nizei!  not  as  the  accomplishment  of  anv  one  individual 
hut  as  the  result  ol  the  cooperative  efforts  of  many. 

The  people  ol  linioii  Carbide  appreciate  the  n  cog¬ 
nition  ol  their  achievement  by  the  distinguish 'd  (ioni- 
niittee  ol  Award,  conqiosed  of  senior  chemical  engi¬ 
neering  educators. 

Union  Carbide 
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VCC\s  Trade-markptl  Pnuliirts  inrliulf _ _ 


Synthetic  Orc.-xmc  Chemicals 
KvereaDV  nashllRtits  and  Batteries 
BaKELIT  E,  V  INVI.ITE,  and  Krene  Plastics 


Ei.EcTROMET  Alloys  and  Metals  IIavnes  Steli.ITE  Alloys  I’Ri  .siONK  Anii-Fieeae 
Pv  ROEAX  Clas  DynEI,  Textile  t  illers  IMon  Carliide 
PrestAI-I.ite  Acetylene 


I.INHl  Oxycf" 
\.\1  ION  \l.  Carbonj 
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Simpapers 
Award  1700 
Medals  a  Year 


Recently  something  big  happened 
in  Baltimore  when  Maj6r  League 
Baseball  came  back  to  town. 

At  about  that  same  time,  a  much 
bigger  league  was  closing  its  season 
in  Baltimore,  as  thousands  of  Sand- 
lot  baseball  players  began  shedding 
their  spikes  and  gloves  after  another 
flne  campaign. 

The  Sunpapers  are  known  as  the 
friend  of  amateur  sports  in  Balti¬ 
more  and  the  surrounding  “home 
counties.”  Their  sports  pages  give 
the  sandlots  “big  league”  coverage 
in  news,  photographs  and  features. 
For  a  quarter  of  a  century  The  Sun 
has  been  publishing  the  box  scores 
of  all  sandlot  baseball  games — a  full 
page  every  Monday  morning  of  the 
baseball  season. 

Now  the  Baltimore  Sunpapers 
have  gone  further.  They  are  award¬ 
ing  trophies  to  city  championship 
teams  and  individual  medals  to  the 
players  on  winner  and  runner-up 
teams  in*  baseball  and  softball, 
basketball,  football  and  soccer. 

Six  hundred  Sunpapers  medals 
and  eighteen  trophies  were  pre¬ 
sented  at  the  first  big  community 
amateur  sports  rally  in  October. 

Each  year,  more  than  1700  medals 
and  50  trophies  will  be  awarded. 

The  medals,  gold  for  the  champs 
and  bronze  for  the  players  on  sec¬ 
ond-place  teams,  were  designed  by 
the  well-known  sculptor,  Julio  Ki- 
lenyi.  The  face  of  the  medal  shows 
the  new  Sunpapers  building,  one  of 
Baltimore’s  outstanding  landmarks. 

Amateur  sports  are  big  news  in 
Maryland.  More  than  17,000  boys 
and  girls  are  learning  the  principles 
of  teamwork,  good  sportsmanship 
and  hard,  clean  competition  on  the 
sandlots  of  Baltimore.  They,  to¬ 
gether  with  the  other  thousands  par¬ 
ticipating  in  sports  in  Maryland’s 
high  schools  and  colleges,  know  that 
their  games  are  treated  as  big  news 
in  the  Baltimore  Sunpapers. 


Combined  Dally  Cirtalatlon  (Fiva  Day  Avmraga) ... 379,290  Sunday  CIrtulatlan. .  .312,440 


The  Sunpapers 
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MORNING-EVtNING 

SUNDAY 


■■iinal  ■•pmealalivts:  Cnsaor  ft  Woodward,  ho..  Row  York,  Saa  Fi^acisco  ft  Loo  Aaioles;  Scolaro,  Ntektr  ft  Scoit,  Ckicafo  ft  Solioil 


Soon  it  will  be  the  night  before  Christmas.  And 
many  an  excited  little  girl  will  be  nestled  all  snug  in 
her  bed,  to  dream  of  sleigh  bells  and  reindeer  and  a 
cuddly  doll  beneath  a  tree. 

Santa  Claus  is  such  a  jolly  fellow  that  he  wouldn’t 
want  to  miss  anyone.  But  it  could  happen  and  that 
would  be  ver\  sad  indeed. 

So  again  this  year,  telephone  girls  in  many  com¬ 
munities  will  be  helping  Santa  get  around.  For  days 
and  weeks  they  have  been  spending  their  spare  time 
dressing  dolls  for  little  girls. 

Throughout  the  country-  thousands  of  other  Bell 
System  men  and  women  are  collecting  baskets  of  food, 
candy,  toys  and  dollars  for  those  less  fortunate  than 
themselves. 

And  remembering  their  co-workers  in  the  armed 
services  with  the  letters  and  holiday  packages  that  are 
so  extra-special  when  a  young  fellow  is  far  away  from 
home. 

To  all  of  you,  from  all  of  us  in  the  telephone  business, 
we  send  best  wishes  for  a  joyous,  reverent  Christmas. 


BELL  TELEPHONE  SYSTEM 
Local  to  serve  the  community.  Nationwide  to  serve  the  nation. 
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Saves  S 

To  THE  Editor:  Last  September 
12,  you  printed  a  survey  on  Tele¬ 
typesetters,  prepared  by  Barbara 
Lenmark  of  Minnesota  University. 
It  certainly  paints  a  rosy  picture 
for  TTS,  which  I  don’t  think  rep¬ 
resents  the  true  picture  over  the 
nation. 

Let  me  say  here  that  I  am  con¬ 
fident  TTS  is  here  to  stay  and  I 
sincerely  believe  they  will  work 
economically,  in  the  near  future  at 
least. 

The  past  few  years  I  have 
worked  across  the  nation  in  about 
60  composing  rooms,  and  of 
course  observed  TTS  in  the  shops 
that  use  them.  Thus  my  knowledge 
of  TTS  comes  directly  from  the 
people  working  with  them,  not  just 
a  few,  but  from  four  or  five  in 
each  plant. 

In  a  fev/  plants  I  found  that  it 
was  debatable  as  to  the  saving  of 
TTS  over  manual  operating,  due  to 
no  additional  personnel.  But  when 
you  consider  the  extra  wear  and 
tear  on  the  machines  I  believe  they 
are  costing  instead  of  saving.  1 
noted  your  article  gives  the  impres¬ 
sion  that  wear  and  tear  is  nearly 
the  same  on  TTS  and  manually 
operated  machines.  I  have  yet  to 
have  one  machinist  express  this 
opinion.  A  front  office  man  is 
likely  to  say  this  though. 

On  the  majority  of  TTS  equipped 
papers  for  which  I  worked,  there 
was  no  doubt  in  mind  that  TTS 
was  costing  money  instead  of  sav¬ 
ing.  This  was  apparent  largely  be¬ 
cause  of  the  increased  force  in¬ 
volved.  The  foreman  generally 
gave  me  enough  information  to 
draw  my  own  conclusion. 

The  one  big  catch  some  publish¬ 
ers  use  in  supposedly  lowering 
composing  room  costs  is  to  trans¬ 
fer  the  perforators  out  of  the  com¬ 
posing  room.  Also,  one  superin¬ 
tendent  I  know  charges  only  the 
perforators  and  monitors  against 
TTS.  In  this  plant  there  is  an  ex¬ 
tra  ring  man  to  set  corrections,  as 
well  as  extra  proof  readers  and 
correction  dump  men.  This  super¬ 
intendent  tells  every  visiting  pro¬ 
duction  man  that  they  are  saving 
money,  and  most  of  them  obvious¬ 
ly  believe  it.  I  would  hate  to  say 
how  much  TTS  is  actually  costing 
this  paper. 

Since  only  315  users  out  of  698 
participated,  I  am  inclined  to  be¬ 
lieve  the  silent  383  were  not  satis¬ 
fied  with  TTS.  I  found  that  plants 
more  or  less  successful  were  more 
generous  with  information  than 
those  possibly  regretting  they 
bought  TTS. 

I  am  aware  of  all  the  present 
difficulties  confronting  TTS  and 


think  it  is  just  a  matter  of  tiiu 
until  they  are  worked  out. 

Since  I  am  deeply  interested  i: 
efficient  TTS  operation,  I  wouk 
like  to  hear  from  papers  that  ait 
ACTUALLY  saving  with  TTS. 

George  M.  Story,  li 
713  E.  17th  Street, 

Pittsburgh,  Kansas. 


National  Fol 
Council  Approved 

To  THE  Editor:  Congratulj 
tions  on  the  very  forceful  a»! 
forthright  position  your  publicatic- 
has  taken  regarding  formation  ofi 
National  Fol  Council. 

Your  editorial  dated  Nov.  !l. 
gave  effective  reasons  for  such  j 
council’s  formation.  The  direct  a; 
tion  your  publication  has  taken  o: 
this  point,  1  am  sure,  will  be  ap¬ 
preciated  by  newsmen  everywhert 

For  the  purposes  of  the  record 
however,  1  would  like  to  call  yon- 
attention  to  a  fact  which  I  te. 
believe  you  had  at  the  time  tha; 
the  editorial  was  written. 

In  your  editorial  you  mentiir 
the  fact  that  the  Associated  Pres- 
Managing  Editors  Association  asi 
Sigma  Delta  Chi  have  almost  sim¬ 
ultaneously  called  for  cooperai;'; 
action. 

You  also  mention  that  the 
(Continued  on  page  50) 
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Quote  from  the  Los  Attgehi 
(Calif.)  Daily  News:  “Rita  Hay 
worth  said  she  was  flat  busted  aaJ 
that  she  felt  sorry  for  her  husbati 
Dick  Haymes,  who  has  worries  ol 
his  own.’’ 


Quote  from  the  Walter  Wm 
chell  column,  as  carried  by  ® 
Los  Angeles  (Calif.)  Herald-lt 
press:  “Lady  Iris  Mountbatteiis 
latest  is  a  South  American  bank 


Personal  in  the  Wabash  (I^' 
Plain  Dealer:  “Mrs.  Blank  undf 
went  surgery  Wednesday  lo  ® 
Woodlawn  Oemetery.” 


Cannibal-game  supper*' 
scribed  by  the  Ludlow  (Vt.) 
mont  Tribune:  “The  hall 
filled  with  eager  children, 
aglow  with  the  prospect  of  tasWi 
real  bear,  deer  and  coon,  and  tne 
parents.” 


Progress  reported  by  the 

lo  (N.  Y.)  Courier-E.xpress  P^; 
office  technicians  have  develop 
new  equipment  they  hope 
lease  the  aching  backs  of 
handlers. 


Vol.  86.  No.  60.  December  6.  1963.  Editor  &  Publisher.  The  Fourth  , 

DUbhshed  every  Saturda.v  with  an  additional  issue  in  January  by  The  « 

Publisher  Co..  Inc..  1476  Broadway.  Times  Tower,  Times  Square.  Tv'S  y 
N.  Y.  Entered  as  Second  Class  Matter  at  the  Post  Office  at  New  YonL  ^ 

Annual  Allharrinlinn  9ifK  AH  in  TTnitAH  Qtnt^sa  avwl 


Annual  Sul^ription  $6.60  in  United  States  and  Possessions.  Can.ada. 
Cental  and  South  America,  Spain  and  Philippines,  $7.60  in  other  counlrtes. 
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Buck-up  Your  Canadian  Sales 

YOU’LL  GET  A  GOOD  RIDE  FOR  EVERY  ADVERTISING  DOLLAR  INVESTED  IN 

CALGARY 


THE  7  SOUTHAM  NEWSPAPERS 

The  Ottawa  Citizen 
The  Hamilton  Spectator 
The  Winnipeg  Tribune 
The  Medicine  Hat  News 
The  Edmonton  Journal 
The  Calgary  Herald 
The  Vancouver  Province 


If  you  are  "saddled”  with  the  problem  of  in¬ 
creasing  Canadian  sales  investigate  the  potentials 
of  Calgary’s  fast  growing  market. 


Calgary,  financial  centre  of  Alberta’s  oil  develop¬ 
ment  and  the  resultant  industrial  expansion  is 
providing  steady  employment  at  higher  than  aver¬ 
age  income  to  thousands  of  workers. 


There  are  365,448  persons  in  the  city  and  retail 
trading  zone  sharing  in  Calgary’s  prosperity  and 
Alberta’s  estimated  800  million  dollar  1953  agricul¬ 
tural  crop. 


For  full  particulars  of  this  propserous  market  please  communicate  with  our  representatives, 

Conklin  and  Woodward,  22  East  40th  Street,  New  York  16,  N.  Y.  or  any  of  their  branches 
at  Detroit,  Chicago,  Atlanta,  Los  Angeles  and  San  Francisco. 

THE  CALGARY  HERALD 

ONE  OF  THE  SEVEN  SOUTHAM  NEWSPAPERS  OF  CANADA 


What  law  i  Cti 
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makes  pork  cost  less 
in  December 

than  it  does  in  September? 

Jon.  Feb.  Mar.  Apr.  May  June  July  Aug.  Sept.  Oct.  Nov.  Dec. 


PRODUCTION 


PRICE 


This  chart  shows  the  relationship 
between  pork  production  and 
pork  prices  based  on  figures  for 
1947‘49  (a  Epical  period),  which 
the  government  is  now  using  as 
its  index-base  period. 


Xhe  well-known  law  of  supply  and  demand.  With  pork,  it 
works  like  this: 

More  than  half  the  pigs  are  born  in  spring — also  according 
to  law,  the  law  of  nature.  They  spend  a  good  6  months  grow¬ 
ing  to  pork-chop  size. 

Then,  along  about  the  time  the  first  leaves  fall,  all  these 
pigs  begin  to  come  to  market.  And  the  same  thing  happens 
as  with  any  other  perishable  commodity  (strawberries,  eggs 
or  oranges)  when  there  is  suddenly  a  lot  more  than  there  was. 

The  price  just  naturally  goes  down! 

The  chart  above  shows  how  the  cycle  goes.  More  pork  — 
lower  prices  during  the  winter  followed  by  less  pork — higher 
prices  through  the  summer  months. 

Summertime  is  the  time  when  a  big  new  meat  crop  is 
'’growing  up”  on  America’s  farms  and  ranches. 


The  medical  school  of  a  leading  university  reports  a  recent 
study  in  which  a  number  of  overweight  people  lost  up  to  100 
pounds  on  diets  featuring  double  portions  of  lean  meat.  Meat 
means  so  much  to  so  many — in  so  many  different  ways — 
that  it’s  good  to  know  meat  packers  can  help  put  it  on  your 
table  at  a  lower  service  cost  than  for  almost  any  other  food. 


AMERICAN  MEAT  INSTITUTE 

Headquarters,  Chicago  •  Members  throughout  the  U.  S. 


y^lippin^  i^olumn 

I  ILLIAN  E.  HERZ  DAY  was  observed  in  Galveston,  Texas,  by  prcv 
^  lamation  of  the  mayor.  On  that  day  popular  Miss  Lillian  E.  Hr 
completed  35  years  as  a  reporter  for  the  Galveston  News.  On  Oc; 
21,  1918,  she  went  to  work  as  a  “temporary”  helper  for  the  socie: 
editor  but  stayed  on  to  cover  every  beat.  Members  of  the  staff  figure: 
roughly,  what  her  stay  has  cost  the  News:  55,460,000  feet  of  co? 
paper;  three  typewriters  valued  at  $182;  70  boxes  of  carbon  papc 
$65;  15  gallons  of  paste,  $22.50;  five  chairs,  $150;  three  desks,  $1.% 
25,500  newspapers  for  clipping.  $1,277.50;  $3  a  month  for  electricii 
totaling  $1,260;  $120  per  year  for  long  distance  telephone  calls,  $4,2(|i.' 
bus  fares  to  cover  stories,  $10,955,  and  wear  and  tear  on  refercK: 
books,  $850.22.  But  it’s  been  a  profitable  investment  for  she  b 
covered  wrestling  matches,  fights,  murders,  weddings,  etc. 

— Christmas  issue  of  the  weekly  Nicholas  County  News  Leadw, 

i  Richmond,  3$.  Va.,  will  be  devoted  to  a  story  of  the  life  of  Chiii 

prepared,  after  diligent  research,  by  the  editor.  Instead  of  runniv 
I  advertising  in  that  section,  each  page  will  be  sponsored  by  a  Wts 
Virginia  firm.  Each  page  will  bear  logotypes  of  fictitious  newspaper 
I  such  as  the  Bethlehem  Daily  Banner,  Egyptian  Daily  Mail,  Capenuoa 
I  Chronicle,  Galilean  Gazette,  Antioch  Announcer  and  the  Damasas 
Disturber.  .  .  .  Murray  Powers,  managing  editor,  .Akron  ^acoi 
I  Journal,  suggests  this  addition  to  hidden  talents  of  managing  edkom 
Turner  Catledge  of  the  New  York  Times  and  Don  Maxwell  of  da 

I  Chicago  Tribune  vying  for  championship  honors  as  singers  of  oU 

religious  hymns  at  the  recent  APME  sessions  in  Chicago.  .  .  .  Htari 
^  Virgil  Thomson,  music  critic.  New  York  Herald  Tribune,  and  a  coa 
I  poser,  praising  music  criticism  as  it  is  practiced  in  Los  Angeles.  Sa 
Francisco,  Chicago,  Dallas  and  St.  Louis,  among  other  places. 

I  — Pleasant-profitable  hobby  of  Kerwin  Hoover,  formerly  with  tbt 

Superior  (Wis.)  Evening  Telegram  and  Minneapolis  Tribune  tinim 
news  editor  of  radio  station  KFl,  Los  Angeles,  is  reading  at  least  20i 
weekly  newspapers  for  humor,  whimsy,  philosophy  and  human  in- 
tere.st  items.  He  quotes  the  editors  in  Home  Town  Flavor,  a  coluK 
carried  by  eight  newspapers  and  in  a  radio  program.  Mr.  Hoove 
writes:  “One  of  my  favorites  is  the  weekly  Dawsonville  (Ga.)  M- 
vertiser,  edited  by  Maude  Howard-Garrett.  who  writes  of  applejack 
greens  and  chitlins  in  her  little  four-page  handset  paper.  .Another » 
Editor  Earl  Tucker  of  the  Thomasville  (.Ala.)  Times,  nearest  aK>roac- 
to  Will  Rogers  in  comment  and  sayings  I've  run  across.”  It’s  M" 

'  Hoover’s  ambition  sometime  to  settle  in  such  a  small  town  (Luck,  WK 
and  write  his  column  “amidst  the  big  trees,  lakes,  beach,  9-hole  gt’t 
course,  and  enjoy  life  without  traffic  problems.”  .  .  .  The  new  recter 
of  the  Episcopal  Church  of  the  Epiphany  in  Washington,  the  Rc' 
Charles  D.  Kean,  is  a  former  reporter  for  the  Providence  (R  !•' 
Journal  and  Edward  Hogan,  staff  member  of  the  Bradford  (Pa.)  £'> 
for  a  decade,  is  studying  for  the  Catholic  priesthood. 

— The  Greater  Miami  professional  chapter  of  Sigma  Delta  Chi  pn- 
sented  a  pair  of  cuff  links  with  the  fraternity  crest  to  Lee  Hik 
executive  editor  of  the  Miami  Herald  and  Detroit  Free  Pres&  y 
link  him  forever  to  the  Greater  Miami  chapter.”  Mr.  Hills  k  » 
mediate  past  president  of  the  national  fraternity.  .  .  .  Newspaptf 
people  are  invited  to  unusual  places  for  cocktails.  For  instance.  SD) 
members  at  the  recent  St.  Louis  convention,  were  invited  to  imbibti 
a  100.000,000-year-old  (it  says  here)  cave,  Meramen  Caverns.  Start* 
Mo.,  hideout  of  Jesse  James  and  his  gang  in  the  1870.  .  .  .  .4 
paper  publisher  calls  attention  to  this  head  in  the  Port  Chester  (N-  ^ 
Item:  Man  Critical,  Hit  Twice  By  Autos.  “It  would  seem  that  w 
White  Plains  man  is  difficult  to  please,”  added  our  correspond 
.  .  .  Frank  O.  Braynard,  director.  Bureau  of  Information.  .Amtnca 
Merchant  Marine  Institute  (ex-New  York  Herald  Tribune),  rep^ 
that  many  newspapers  (400  in  a  single  day)  are  using  a  series  of  2  <* 
’  cartoons  to  acquaint  the  public  with  American  ships  and  shipping 

What’s  in  a  name?  Confusion,  sometimes,  even  among  newspap 
men.  who  are  supposed  to  always  get  names  correct.  W. 

Reck,  vicepresident  of  Wittenberg  College  and  an  ex-newsman.  U':  ■ 
to  Wittenberg  President  Dr.  Clarence  C.  Stoughton  at  an  United 
F«als  Fund  breakfast  at  Springfield.  Ohio,  drew  the  presidenl^  a:.v 
tion  to  the  pre.sence  of  a  reporter.  “How  are  you.  Clancy, 

Dr.  Stoughton,  also  a  former  newspaperman.  The  reporter,  front  ■ 
Springfield  Daily  News,  was  not  Daniel  Francis  Clancy.  Sprim''-^^ 
Sun  reporter,  but  let  the  mistake  pass.  Later,  Dr.  Stoughton.^ 
ducing  guests  at  the  meeting,  presented  reporter.  “Dan  Clancy.  ' 
was  too  much  for  Vicepresident  Reck  who  arose  to  beg  the  ,, 
pardon  for  correcting  him — “but  this  is  not  Clancy,  it  is  BriKC 
bro.se.”  Ambrose  is  another  News  staffer.  Which  straightened  £' 
thing  out — except  for  the  fact  that  the  newsman  present  was  - 
Edgar  of  the  News. 
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How  much  should  you  pay 
for  the  tic 

in  gravure  production? 


If  machines  alone  could  do  the 
work,  gravure  production  would  be 
operated  on  a  push  button  basis.  To 
date,  however,  inventive  ingenuity  has 
been  unable  to  replace  tlie  craftsman. 
And  s«»  the  quality  of  your  gravure 
pnM'essing  still  must  he  measured  by 
the  yardstick  of  capability,  care  atid 
competence  exercised  by  the  men  who 
do  your  w  ork. 

If  capability  can  he  measured  in 
numbers:  Intaglio  last  year  turneil  out 
more  gravure  production  jobs  than  any 
other  company . . .  64()()  in  color,  220() 
in  monotone,  and  25(K)  for  packages 
and  labels. 

If  care  can  be  measured  in  terms 
of  cotifidence:  Intaglio  has  each  year. 


for  the  past  seventeen  years,  served 
more  lea<ling  art  directors,  editors  and 
agency  men  than  any  other  company. 

If  competence  can  be  measured  in 
quality:  Intaglio-made  jobs  help  insure 
the  reproduction  in  print  of  the  best 
known  advertisements  and  editorials, 
w  rappings,  packagings  and  labels. 

At  Intaglio,  capability,  care  and 
competence. . .cost  you  no  more.  Our 
three  hundred  craftsmen,  working  in 
three  shifts,  in  our  three  strategically 
located  plants ...  w  ill  process  your  work 
with  the  tender  loving  care  that  makes 
for  consistent  quality... at  economical 
cost  to  you. 

Our  six  offices  are  at  your  service. 


Intaglio  Service  CORPORATION 

America's  First  Gravure  and  Letterpress  Servicers 
305  East  46th  St.,  New  York— 731  Plymouth  Court,  Chicago — 
1835  Lewis  Tower  Rtdg.,  Philadelphia — Intaglio-Cadillac,  Inc.,  42iO-1 4th  Are.,  Detroit — 
‘  2(>0  Kearny  .St.,  San  Franriscw  1932  Hyperion  Are.,  Los  Angeles 
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Why  one  advertiser 
spends  75%  of  his  budget 
in  one  newspaper 


When  A.  L.  Sirpmons,  president  of  Simmons  Tours,  starts  talking 
shop,  most  travel  people  stop,  look  and  listen.  A1  Simmons’ 
own  experience  goes  back  40  years.  His  firm  has  been  selling  travel 
ever  since  Sitting  Bull  sat  on  Custer  in  1876. 

And  Simmons  Tours  has  been  a  consistent  advertiser  in 
The  New  York  Times  for  nearly  four  decades. 

“During  the  last  few  years  we  have  increased  our  advertising 
space  considerably,”  says  A1  Simmons.  “This  has  been  paralleled  by 
the  large  increase  in  our  volume  of  business. 

"Since  75%  of  our  advertising  budget  goes  into  The  New  York 
Times,  you  can  take  credit  for  three-fourths  of  this  increase" 

“The  Times  is  truly  the  ‘Bible’  of  potential  tourists,  as  well  as 
travel  agents  through  whom  our  largest  volume  of  business 
originates.  You  may  be  sure  that  your  great  newspaper  will  always 
receive  at  least  three-fourths  of  our  budget  for  advertising.” 

Successful  travel  selling  depends  on  reaching  people  with  better 
incomes  . . .  people  who  not  only  want  to  go  places,  but  do  go, 
and  spend  more  in  doing  it. 

Which  is  just  another  way  of  describing  the  plus  purchasing  power 
of  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  New  York  Times  families. 

Their  ability  to  buy  more,  to  buy  more  often,  what  they  see 
advertised  in  The  New  York  Times  is  the  reason  sales-smart 
advertisers  have  made  The  Times  first  in  advertising  in  the  world’s 
first  market  for  34  years. 


5Jfje  Netw  Ijork  Sinter 

"All  THE  NEWS  THAT'S  FIT  TO  PRINr' 
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Every  Saturday  Since  1884 


the  spot  news  paper  of  the 


NEWSPAPER  AND  ADVERTISING  FIELDS 


7  New  York  Newspapers 
Are  Suspended  By  Strike 


3-Man  Mediation  Panel  Active; 
Dailies  Trim  Forces;  20,000  Idle 


All  seven  of  the  major  news¬ 
papers  of  New  York  City  were 
suspended  this  week  by  a  strike  of 
the  International  Photo-Engravers 
Union  Local  No.  1  with  members 
of  other  unions  refusing  to  cros-s 
picket  lines. 

On  the  sixth  day,  Thursday,  a 
three-man  mediation  panel  strived 
for  three  hours  to  effect  a  settle¬ 
ment  but  a  statement  of  “no  pro¬ 
gress”  was  made  at  6  p.m.  and  the 
time  for  another  meeting  was  set 
as  10  a.m.  Friday. 

William  Mapel,  president  of  the 
Publishers  Association  of  New 
York  City,  told  reporters  the  news¬ 
paper  committee  was  standing  firm 
on  its  offer  of  a  $3.75  “package,” 
with  the  alternative  of  arbitration. 
The  union,  he  said,  could  allocate 
^e  $3.75  as  it  desired,  as  to  cash 
increase  and  welfare  benefits. 

The  union  negotiating  commit¬ 
tee,  led  by  Denis  M.  Burke,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  striking  local  of  photo- 


ployes  represented  by  the  unions 
concerned  unless  all  of  the  unions, 
other  than  the  photo-engravers, 
take  similar  concerted  action  at  the 
same  time  to  comply  with  their 
contracts  by  reporting  for  work.” 

Management  at  the  New  York 
Herald  Tribune,  not  on  strike  but 
voluntarily  suspended  as  a  result 
of  it,  did  not  immediately  make  a 
change  in  its  earlier  announced 
policy  of  meeting  its  full  payroll. 

Repeated  pleas  by  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  government,  the  pub¬ 
lishers  and  even  by  the  union’s 
international  president  for  the 
members  of  the  union  to  accept  ar¬ 
bitration  of  the  disputed  issues  and 
to  return  to  work  met  with  vetoes 
by  the  strikers.  In  the  second  and 
latest  vote  on  that  proposition, 
union  members  declined — 287  to 
47 — to  accept  appointment  of  ar¬ 
bitrators  to  settle  the  issues. 

400  Go  Out 

A  joint  management-union  state¬ 
ment  set  forth  that  issues  in  dis¬ 
pute  had  been  reduced  to  the  fol- 


engravers,  and  Edward  J.  Volz,  in 
temational  president,  held  to  their 
demand  for  $7.50,  a  50  per  cent  , 
reduction  from  the  original  pro- 

Posal  of  $15  when  the  strike  be-  h  ^  hJv 

gan  union  wants  a  32-hour,  five  day 

Sending  a  third  man  into  the 

situation,  Whitley  P.  McCoy,  chief  ^  ^ 

of  the  Federal  Mediation  Service,  present  36 '/a -hour  week, 
said  in  Washington  that  it  was  his  }■  employers  con- 

“eamest  hope”  this  move  would  tributions  to  the  union  welfare 
help  to  effect  an  early  settlement.  The  union  has  indicated  it 

Th,  1  r .  VI  vr  1  wants  a  larger  welfare  contribution 

wiJioutfm,-  -I  every  week.  The  publishers  have 

the  firs  v  “gre^  to  earmark  a  weekly  sum 

S  bot  it  must  be  part  of  the  entire 

ine  city  had  come  to  a  com¬ 
plete  journalistic  shutdown  was  30 
years  ago  —  September,  1923  — 
when  a  combination  daily  was  is¬ 
sued  during  a  wildcat  strike  by 
pressmen. 


awarded  in 


All  Must  Return 

The  struck  newspapers  on  Dec. 
issued  statements  announcing 


5. 


part 

“package”  of  money 
the  new  contract. 

3.  Holidays.  The  present  con¬ 
tract  calls  for  six  paid  holidays  a 
year.  The  union  wants  10.  The 
publishers  have  offered  seven,  the 
same  number  it  has  offered  other 
unions. 

ih  k  - *6  4.  Contract  duration.  Both  par- 

at  because  publication  has  been  ties  have  indicated  they  might  ac- 
,*’bere  will  be  no  pay  cept  a  one-year  pact.  The  union 
wants  it  to  be  retroactive  to  Nov. 
1,  the  day  after  the  old  contract 
expired.  The  publishers  want  a 
one-year  contract  effective  when 
the  strike  ends. 

_  -  ....  The  strike  began  Saturday,  Nov. 

vwt  'V'H  “be  unable  to  pro-  28,  when  400  photo-engravers 

*  employment  for  all  of  its  cm-  walked  out  and  20,000  other  news- 
EDITOR  & 


^  i!  whom  there  is  no 

rk.  It  added  that  only  those 
dividuals  whose  services  can  be 
employed  while  the  sus- 
pennon  is  in  effect  will  be  paid, 
•he  statement  added  that  the 
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paper  workers  in  the  guild  and 
craft  unions  refused  to  cross  their 
picket  lines. 

The  six  struck  newspapers  de¬ 
pend  upon  members  of  Local  I 
for  metal  plates  for  the  reproduc¬ 
tion  of  pictures,  but  the  news¬ 
papers  could  be  produced  without 
the  help  of  the  photo-engravers. 
Suspension  was,  of  course,  inevit¬ 
able  when  the  other  unions  de¬ 
clined  to  work. 

Tiie  newspapers  were  the  mt<rn- 
ing  New  York  Times.  New  York 
Daily  News.  New  York  Daily  .Mir¬ 
ror  and  the  afternoon  New  York 
Post.  New  York  World-Telegram 
and  Sim  and  New  York  Joiirnal- 
American. 

The  New  York  Herald  Trib¬ 
une  has  a  contract  with  a  com¬ 
mercial  firm  for  its  photo-engrav¬ 
ing  and  was  not  hit  by  the  strike. 
However,  the  Herald  Tribune  vol¬ 
untarily  suspended  publication 
after  printing  2,125,000  copies  of 
an  eight-page  edition  on  Monday 
morning.  It  announced  it  felt  its 
continued  publication  was  being 
used  by  the  union  as  a  weapon 
against  the  other  publishers. 

Normal  week-day  sales  of  the 
seven  suspended  newspapers  total 
5,523,000. 

Enquirer  Goes  Daily 

The  New  York  Enquirer,  a  Sun¬ 
day  tabloid,  put  out  170,000  cop¬ 
ies  Monday,  250,000  Tuesday  and 
500,000  Wednesday,  but  it  was  not 
equipped  to  handle  large  display 
advertising. 

The  Enquirer  did  not  appear 
Dec.  3.  Its  publishers  said  they 
found  it  was  requiring  all  their 
attention  and  no  work  could  be 
done  in  preparation  of  the  regu¬ 
lar  Sunday  edition.  However, 
they  said  news  dealers  are  putting 
great  pressure  on  them  and  if  the 
strike  continues  some  more  daily 
editions  may  be  issued  later. 

The  Brooklyn  Eagle,  not  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Publishers  As.sociation 
of  New  York  City,  continued  to 
publish  as  usual.  It  reported  that 
its  circulation  was  up,  but  not 
unduly,  and  that  it  had  turned 
down  many  thousands  of  dollars 
worth  of  advertising  from  firms 
that  have  not  advertised  in  the 
Eagle  in  the  past.  All  copy  that 
could  be  handled  was  taken  from 
regular  advertisers. 

Sales  o‘  the  Wall  Street  Journal, 
New  York  Journal  of  Commerce, 


Strike  Chronology 

Nos.  28  —  Photo-Engravers 
went  out  on  strike  and  other 
unions  refused  to  cross  picket 
lines.  The  afternoon  papers 
did  not  publish. 

Nov.  29  —  Sunday  editions, 
prepared  in  advance,  were 
issued. 

Nov.  30  —  The  New  York 
Herald  Tribune  published  an 
eight-page  edition  of  2,000.000 
copies. 

Dec.  1 — The  New  York 
Herald  Tribune  suspended. 

Dec.  2  —  Struck  newspapers 
issued  a  no  work — no  pay 
p«>licy  statement. 

All  newspapers,  otlier  than 
the  seven  affected,  continued 
to  publish  in  New  York  City. 

Newark  News  and  other  news¬ 
papers  jumped  immediately.  News- 
day  (Long  Island)  moved  its  press 
time  forward  from  7  a.m.  to  5 
a.m.  and  many  surburban  news¬ 
papers  reported  increased  .sales. 
One  surburban  newspaper  on  Sun¬ 
day  printed  1,800  extra  copies  and 
sold  about  400  of  them. 

Out-of-Town 

Holaling’s  Out-of-Town  News¬ 
papers  stand  at  Time.s  Tower, 
Times  Square,  quickly  sold  out  of 
daily  newspapers  from  other  cities. 

Contract  with  the  photo-engrav¬ 
ers  expires!  Oct.  31.  Negotiations 
tor  a  new  agreement  began  Sept. 
23.  The  union  asked  a  $15  a  week 
increase  in  wage.s,  pensions  and 
welfare  benefits  and  the  publishers 
offered  a  $3.75  a  week  package. 
Present  wages  run  from  $120  to 
$131  a  week.  The  publishers  sug¬ 
gested.  both  before  and  after  the 
■strike  began,  that  the  issues  be 
siffvmitted  to  arbitration.  By  a 
vote  of  20'’  to  147 — a  margin  of 
only  .^1  votes — the  union  mem¬ 
bers  turned  down  the  publishers’ 
offer  to  arbitrate  all  issues  in  dis¬ 
pute  and  the  strike  began. 

The  $3.75  “package”  offered  the 
engraver>  was  similar,  but  not 
identical,  to  the  proposal  accepted 
on  Oct.  31  by  the  Newspaper  and 
Mail  Deliverers  Union,  independ¬ 
ent. 

Mr.  Mapel  said  that  the  publish¬ 
ers  also  are  negotiating  with  five 
other  crafts  whose  contracts  ex¬ 
pired  on  Oct.  31.  They  are  mailers, 
stereotypers,  electricians,  machin¬ 
ists  and  paper  handlers.  Contracts 
with  printers  and  pressmen  expire 
in  January  and  negotiations  will 
begin  with  them  soon. 
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Unsurpassed  j" 

NiiVer  before  newspaper  ti?  ' 

strikes  theie  been  a  demon-  i''^^l^*’!r 

oi  cooperation  tij|  kM  |bB1  JMM  4  .t » IL'f ‘ 

A  united  front  by  new'spaper  ^PB||^^^^^^||||ymj|[j||^  ggj  ' 

unions  has  long  been  urged  by  t  Blgr^|i|H|MBBC3lgS^^Ssjfflg^l 

their  leaders,  on  both  the 

the  local  level,  but  this  ^  .?^» J 

fellow 

photo- 

guildsmen  and  craft  union  mem¬ 
bers  to  cross  the  skimpy  picket  READING  MATTER  .  .  .  Without  one  of  their  favorite  dailies  available,  Frank  Lapole,  right,  n- 
lines  was  an  individual  act.  How-  porter,  and  AI  Marder,  office  manager.  New  York  Joumal-American,  read  what  they  can — a  magazw 
ever,  leaders  of  the  respective  and  the  New  York  Enquirer,  a  weekly  which  ran  daily  until  Wednesday.  (Coiiinirs  Photo.' 

unions  made  no  secret  of  the  fact 
that  they  were  working  together. 

Virtually  all  of  them  were  present 
at  an  engravers’  local  meeting 
when  arbitration  was  voted  down. 

Among  those  present  at  this  ses¬ 
sion  of  AFL  members  was  the 
head  of  the  CIO  Council. 

As  the  unionists  remained  away 
from  their  jobs,  despite  contracts 
and  defying  orders  of  international 
leaders,  it  became  apparent  that 
the  key  to  settlement  lay  in  a  for- 
ula  for  maintaining  intra-plant 
equity.  Some  guild  contracts  were 
already  in  arbitration;  several 
craft  agreements  expire  soon.  The 
engravers,  in  short,  are  the  bell¬ 
wether  in  the  demands  for  higher 
wages,  larger  welfare  benefits,  etc. 

A  message  which  Woodruff 
Randolph,  president  of  the  Inter¬ 
national  Typographical  Union,  sent 
to  Francis  Barrett,  president  of 
“Big  Six"  local,  was  not  being 
passed  around  to  the  rank  and  file. 

It  contained  a  cautionary  word 
about  violating  the  union’s  con¬ 
tract  with  the  publishers  and  a 
sharp  slap  at  the  photo-engravers 
with  a  reminder  that  if  it  hadn’t 


been  for  them  the  Chicago  print¬ 
ers’  strike  might  not  have  lasted 
so  long. 

The  engravers  chose  sides  be¬ 
tween  their  international  president, 
Edward  J.  Volz,  and  their  local 
leader,  Denis  Burke,  on  the  issue 
of  going  to  arbitration.  Mr.  Volz, 
a  onetime  president  of  New  York 
local,  strongly  urged  the  member¬ 
ship  to  accept  the  publishers’  offer 
of  arbitration,  and  Mr.  Burke  at 
first  indicated  he  would  remain 
neutral  but  when  the  question  was 
put  at  a  meeting  attended  by  the 
other  union  leaders  he  declared 
himself  against  the  proposition. 
The  membership,  made  aware  of 
the  .solid  front  cooperation,  went 
along  with  Mr.  Burke. 

With  that  victory  in  hand,  Mr. 
Burke  proposed  making  a  settle¬ 
ment  on  the  basis  of  a  $5  “pack¬ 
age"  and  the  men  shouted  in  uni¬ 
son.  “Are  you  trying  to  sell  us 
out?"  The  $7.50  proposal  by  the 
union  followed. 


ON  MISSING  A  FRIEND 


By  W.  Livingston  Lamed 


You  know  how  it  is  .  .  .  Tom  Sawyer.  Now  .  .  .  now 
some  one  person  in  your  life  I  wouldn’t  know  the  next  epi- 
becomes  an  inseparable  part  of  sode  of  Little  Orphan  Annie, 
every-day  existence.  So  much  or  have  flashed  across  the 
so,  that  his  acceptance  is  in-  screen  of  my  eyes  the  next  de- 
evitable:  his  comradeship  velopment  of  a  Dick  TrKV 
strangely  linked  with  perpetu-  serial. 

ity-  I  fidgeted  and  fumed  and 

Then  it  happened!  Came  the  looked  vainly  for  my  friend, 
day  when  I  missed  him.  He  He  had  disappeared,  and  all 
just  wasn’t  there  any  more,  through  the  day,  there  was  a 
He  always  brought  me  a  brim-  singular  sense  of  loneliness,  as 
ming  partnership  on  the  way  if  someone  I  respected,  loved, 
to  work  ...  1  marvelled  at  his  admired  and  NEEDED,  to 
magic  contact  with  the  uni-  round  out  every  24-hours,  had 
verse  ...  his  swift,  sure  sur-  drifted  into  the  unknown.  It 
vey  of  what  had  happened,  a  just  didn’t  seem  possible, 
few  hours  before,  around  the  jhen— when  evening  came, 

world  .  .  .  his  intimate  know!-  upjg^  the  favorite  light,  in  the 
edge  of  the  smaller  phases  of  ^ush  of  home,  that  same  in- 
stones  completeness  of  companionship 
of  far  places  and  epochal  evidence.  Where  was 

events  ...  his  meticulous  chat  ^e?  My  comrade,  who  brought 
about  a  Korean  news  front  or  both  joy  and  knowledge  and 
how  the  wheat  crop  was  doing  ^bose  many-sided  charactei 

j  .  seemed  to  embrace  the  com 

We  would  consider,  together.  ,g,g  of  existence, 

the  financial  trends,  even  if  I  _  .  ...  . 

did  not  own  a  single  share  of  fn^ndship  is  a  very  precioa 

slock  because  the  economic  Pr'^ilege.  We  never  seem  c 
siocK.  ^cause  tne  economic  j-.p  ereat  gift,  unti 

an‘Ter°v  S^ZanMn'^ml 'iffY  ‘^ere  is  a  siddin  brelk  in  tin 

This  friLd  ^^s  a  treasure-trove  ,ha 

of  every  facet  of  human  ex-  consciousness  comes  th 

istence,  big  and  little.  To 
commune  with  him  meant  that 
I  knew  the  face  of  the  globe — 
its  tragedy,  its  nobility,  its 
greed,  its  spiritual  glory. 

And  this  friend  had  a  way 
of  making  me  giggle — even  as 
an  adult  .  .  .  over  the  comic 
episodes  of  a  continued-story 
of  child-life,  or  to  wait,  with 
vast  expectancy,  as  an  adven¬ 
ture  feature  in  pictures,  led  me 
back  to  Frank  Merriwell  or 


Engraver  Differential 
In  Arbitration  Award 

Photo-engravers  in  Milwaukee 
won  a  $4.50  weekly  wage  increase 
in  arbitration  this  year.  The  award 
was  retroactive  to  Feb.  1.  The 
union  had  argued  for  a  $7  raise. 

Publishers  took  exception  to  the 
award,  which  was  binding,  because 
the  arbiter  used  a  percentage 
rather  than  a  dollar  concept  in 
rationalizing  an  increase  which 
exceeded  the  $4  plant  pattern. 

The  arbiter  recognized  the  ar¬ 
gument  made  by  the  photo-en¬ 
gravers  that  they  had  traditionally 
enjoyed  a  dollar  differential  among 
the  newspaper  crafts. 

“There  are  times.”  the  arbiter 
said,  “when  the  photo-engraver 
should  be  entitled  to  a  somewhat 
higher  increase  in  his  rate  so  that 
he  may  maintain,  relatively,  the 
economic  status  befitting  his  skill 
and  attainment," 
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missing,  as  if  shadows  Iw^ 
closed  down  on  the  very  eah*' 
itself,  and  we  are  cut  off  fiotf 
relationship  with  the  Brother¬ 
hood  of  Man. 

When  this  friend  of  mine  re¬ 
turns.  serious  at  momenta 
smiling  at  others,  I  will  be  aU 
the  more  aonreciative  of  him 
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The  New  York  Herald  Tribune 
made  newspaper  history  by  jump¬ 
ing  its  normal  weekday  circula¬ 
tion  of  375,000  on  Monday  to 
;:,125,000  to  fill  the  strike<reated 
newspaper  vacuum  in  New  York 
City. 

It  made  history  again  the  next 
day  by  suspending  publication  in 
order  not  to  hamper  six  rival 
newspapers  in  their  negotiations  to 
end  the  strike. 

The  strike  did  not  hit  the  Her¬ 
ald  Iribune  because  it  has  its  cuts 
made  by  a  commercial  firm  and 
has  no  contract  with  Local  1  of 
the  International  Photo-Engravers 
Union,  ,A.  F.  of  L. 

Statement 

In  making  its  decision  not  to 
continue  publication  during  the 
strike,  the  Herald  Tribune  an¬ 
nounced: 

“The  New  York  Herald  Tribune 
, is  not  publishing  a  newspaper  until 
further  notice.  We  take  this  action 
because  it  is  clear  that  the  con¬ 
tinued  publication  of  the  Herald 
Tribune  is  being  used  as  an  instru¬ 
ment  to  obstruct  normal  collective 
bargaining.  In  this  connection  a 
responsible  union  official  involved 
in  the  current  strike  was  quoted 
I  as  saying  ‘If  the  Herald  Tribune 
jis  publishing  and  the  Times  is 
closed,  it  won’t  stay  closed  long.’ 

‘This  newspaper,  which  is  not 
1  involved  in  the  photo-engravers 
strike  against  6  other  papers,  feels 
that  the  other  publishers  have  done 
everything  possible  to  reach  a  fair 
agreement  including  two  offers  to 
submit  the  issues  to  an  impartial 
arbitrator  or  board  of  arbitrators. 

“The  Herald  Tribune  wishes  to 
express  to  its  readers  regret  for 
the  small  paper  without  advertis¬ 
ing  that  was  published  today.  It 
also  asks  their  understanding  of  a 
difficult  situation. 


not  see  was  the  strike. 

Mrs.  Helen  Rogers  Reid,  chair¬ 
man  of  the  board  of  New  York 
Herald  Tribune,  Inc.,  had  been 
scheduled  to  leave  on  Thanksgiv¬ 
ing  for  Paris,  where  the  European 
Edition  of  her  new.spaper  is  pub¬ 
lished,  but  stayed  on  the  job  in 
New  York  to  watch  the  strike  situ¬ 
ation  and  make  the  final  decision 
on  publication  or  suspension  of 
the  Herald  Tribune.  .After  arriving 
at  the  decision  to  suspend,  she 
flew  to  Paris  Tuesday  night. 

Battle  Plan 

B.  G.  Cameron,  circulation  man¬ 
ager,  outlined  for  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher  the  “Battle  Plan’’  evolved 
by  the  Herald  Tribune  over  last 
week-end  to  distribute  approxi¬ 
mately  40%  of  the  newspapers 
normally  supplied  by  the  .seven 
dailies. 

The  Battle  Plan  stated:  “.All  dis¬ 
tribution  to  be  made  through  nor¬ 
mal  and  regular  Herald  Tribune 
runs  and  wholesalers.  No  addi¬ 
tional  direct  runs  to  be  made.  No 
deliveries  to  be  made  to  whole¬ 
salers  who  do  not  regularly  dis¬ 
tribute  the  Herald  Tribune.  How¬ 
ever,  many  extra  drivers  and  trucks 
to  be  added  to  take  care  of  the 
increase  distribution.  .A  large 
recovery  to  be  made  in  the  city 
zone  late  in  the  morning  to  cover 
the  demand  from  afternoon  deal¬ 
ers  and  readers.” 

Every  care  was  taken  to  dis¬ 
tribute  more  than  2,000.000  papers 
in  the  correct  proportions  in  each 
of  the  city  and  suburban  zones. 
A  table  was  prepared  showing  the 
average  net  paid  circulations  of 
the  newspapers  for  six  months 
ending  last  March  31,  .showing: 

Total  4  AMs 

Cil\  Suburban  Country 

2,489,823  781,266  601,747 

Total  3  PMs 
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publication  without  delay.” 

Richard  L.  Tobin,  director  of 
public  affairs  of  the  Herald  Trib¬ 
une,  read  the  statement  on  CBS- 

The  2,000  employes  of  the  news¬ 
paper  continued  to  carry  on  all 
heir  normal  work.  Four  hundred 


“All  members  of  the  Herald  City  Suburban  Country 

Tribune  organization  are  expected  1,445,679  167,154  37,396 

'0  report  at  their  usual  hours  and  Total  for  the  ,AMs  stood  at 
to  handle  their  regular  work  so  3.872,836  and  the  total  for  PMs 
that  it  will  be  possible  to  resume  was  1,650,229.  The  grand  totals 

for  the  7  newspapers  stood  at  3,- 
935,502  city,  948,420  suburban, 
639,143  country  or  5,523,065  in 
all. 

The  first  proposed  HT  distribu¬ 
tion  was  for  2,500,000  copies — 
1,700,000  city,  600,000  suburban, 

- _ _ _ _  200,000  country.  The  total  was 

Mitorial  employes  were  on  the  cut  down  to  2,125,000  because  the 
)ob  and  reporters  covered  stories  press  start  was  delayed  because  of 
r  edited  and  the  .strike  negotiations  from  7:15 

*uahnes  were  written.  n.m.  to  1 1  p.m.  The  earlier  plan 

150  for  Files  bad  been  to  put  317,000  bulldog 

On  Tuesday,  150  copies  of  an  editions  on  the  street  early  in  the 
eight-page  Herald  Tribune  were  evening  for  sale  that  night, 
printed  for  the  files  and  the.se  are  Presses  Roll 

ikely  to  become  collector’s  items.  William  E.  Robinson,  publisher, 
Wednesday,  a  64-page  paper  and  Mr.  Cameron  went  to  the 
P^Pured  and  Page  1  was  re-  pressroom  to  see  the  dramatic  run 
between  editions.  Top  story  begin.  The  mailroom  foreman 
"  the  newspaper  its  readers  did  paced  up  and  down  nervously,  al- 
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FOR  ONE  DAY  ONLY — An  eight-page  edition  of  the  New  York 
Herald  Tribune  on  Monday  was  gobbled  up  by  news-hungry  New 
Yorkers,  but  the  HT  suspended  on  Tuesday.  (I’.p.  Photo.) 


ternately  eyeing  his  watch  and  the 
wall  clock.  On  the  stroke  of  1 1 
he  flashed  a  signal  to  the  press¬ 
room  and  15  presses  simultaneous¬ 
ly  began  the  bigge.st  run  of  the 
newspaper’s  long  history. 

Drivers  waiting  with  their  trucks 
let  out  a  big  cheer  at  the  thrilling 
roar  of  the  presses  and  Mr.  Rob¬ 
inson  was  visibly  affected. 

The  presses  ground  out  328,000 
copies  the  first  hour.  Only  eight 
pages  were  run  and  the  only  ad¬ 
vertising  carried  were  obituaries 
and  legal  notices.  Mrs.  Reid  ord¬ 
ered  the  deletion  of  advertising, 
saying  she  felt  that  as  a  public 
service  the  paper  should  give  the 
greatest  amount  of  news  to  the 
largest  number  of  readers. 

Press  production  reached  335,- 
000  an  hour.  There  was  double 
delivery  on  four  presses  and  single 
delivery  on  11.  The  press  run 
was  completed  at  5  a.m. 

Home  Delivery 

“In  the  great  majority  of  cases 
all  newspapers  use  the  same  whole¬ 
salers  and  in  practically  all  cases 
the  same  stores  and  corner  stands,” 
explained  Mr.  Cameron.  “Home 
delivery  is  made  by  the  same  route 
dealers  who  deliver  all  the  papers 
in  combination.  As  a  coasequence 
many  home  delivery  readers  of 
other  newspapers  received  the  Her¬ 
ald  Tribune  Monday,  the  route 
dealers  having  obtained  increases 
from  the  wholesalers.  We  have  no 
control  over  the  route  dealers’ 
order.” 

Mr.  Cameron  said  reports  from 
field  men  indicated  a  75  to  80  per 
cent  sale  on  the  morning  side  up 
to  10  a.m.  Monday.  The  remain¬ 
ing  papers  stayed  on  the  stands 
the  rest  of  the  day  for  evening 
readers  and  it  has  pot  been  deter¬ 


mined  how  many  were  sold  at 
that  time. 

Commuters  found  Herald  Trib¬ 
unes  available  for  their  trips  home 
Monday  afternoon  if  they  had 
failed  to  get  one  during  the  morn¬ 
ing  rush. 

Two  hundred  persons  were  wait¬ 
ing  at  the  newspaper’s  plant  when 
the  paper  came  off  the  press  at  1 1 
p.m.  Sunday,  and  at  least  one  man 
had  come  all  the  way  into  town 
from  New  Rochelle  to  get  his 
Herald  Tribune. 

Some  Herald  Tribune  worker.s. 
including  Mr.  Cameron,  had  not 
been  home  since  Thanksgiving  and 
were  staying  on  the  job  virtually 
around  the  clock.  Trucks  pull  up 
each  night  at  the  mailroom,  ready 
to  make  delivery  the  minute  dis¬ 
tribution  is  resumed. 

*  *  « 

Eagle  Rejects  Ads 

Frank  D.  Schroth,  publisher, 
Brooklyn  Eagle,  not  affected  by 
the  strike,  published  this  state¬ 
ment  on  the  front  page  Dec.  2: 

“Manhattan  dealers  who  have 
wanted  to  send  trucks  for  Eagles 
by  the  thousands  have  been  defi¬ 
nitely  refused. 

“In  accepting  advertising  during 
this  trying  period,  the  Eagle  has 
a  simple  policy.  Copy  will  only 
be  taken  from  regular  users  of 
space.  Thousands  of  dollars  worth 
of  linage  has  been  refused.  To 
our  regular  advertisers,  and  es¬ 
pecially  the  Brooklyn  merchants, 
we  have  an  obligation  created 
over  the  years. 

“The  Eagle  presents  these  facts 
because  of  the  extreme  delicacy 
of  the  present  newspaper  situation, 
and,  also,  we  do  not  wish  to  be  a 
beneficiary  of  the  troubles  of  the 
Manhattan  papers.” 


9 


Inside  and  Outside 
Dailies  Are  Quiet 

Emptiness,  long  corridors  with-  radio  and  television  to  get  this  fact 
out  light,  and  silence — these  make  across  to  the  public, 
up  the  atmosphere  in  most  of  the  As  in  most  cases,  quite  a  few 
buildings  of  New  Y  ork’s  struck  staffers  show  up  in  the  morning  to 
dailies.  In  all  cases  the  staffs  have  see  what's  going  on,  and  then,  after 
been  whittled  down  to  executives,  an  hour  or  so,  drift  away, 
department  heads,  their  secretaries  Further  uptown  at  the  New 
and  a  handful  of  persons  who  are  }  Mirror  the  situation  is  just 
either  non-union  or  with  exemp-  about  the  same — most  department 
tions.  heads  in.  a  larger  number  of  pick- 

.■\t  the  oflices  of  the  Veu-  York  ets  and  a  well  represented  amount 
W orhl-Telegrain  and  Sioi  a  spokes-  of  police  protection, 
man  said  the  pickets  have  been  The  New  York  News  was  oper- 
quiet  and  that  the  onh  staffers  on  ating  on  a  skeleton  staff  and  with 
the  job  were  those  who  are  non-  emergency  crews  at  the  switch- 
union  and  department  heads.  But  boards.  The  newspaper's  television 
he  described  the  turnout  a-,  a  station.  WPIX,  is  unaffected,  as  are 
“strong  skeleton  staff."  the  building  maintenance  crews. 

Over  at  the  .Neu  i  ork  Post  all  New  York  Times,  though 

was  quiet  and  somewhat  deserted  ^,g||  pid^gted  and  with  a  large 
due  to  the  high  union  representa-  show-up  of  composing  room  em- 
tion  among  the  personnel.  ployes  milling  around  across  the 


were  on  hand  to  turn  out  some  sort  nouncements  of  specials  at  de 
of  a  paper  if  the  need  arose.  partment  stores  and  a  listing  of 

The  Herald  Tribune  had  a  full  TV  and  radio  programs, 
complement  of  personnel  ready  to  *  ♦  * 

start  up  full  production  at  any  The  New  York  News  estimated 
time.  A  handful  of  copies  were  be-  it  uses  about  5,400  tons  of  newy 
ing  printed  daily  for  the  records  print  weekly,  representing  a  $700,. 

and  files  and  to  keep  the  staffers  000  weekly  loss  of  business  for 

familiar  with  continuity  of  the  op-  newsprint  manufacturers  from  tht 
eration.  one  newspaper. 

Most  spokesmen  were  unwilling  *  *  * 

to  talk  much,  describing  the  situ-  jsigc  sent  three  boys,  eqiiipptd 
ation  as  “delicate,”  “intricate,”  or  „.///,  portable  radios,  into  the 
“touchy.”  streets  bearing  signs  "Ask  Me 

*  *  ^  For  The  News." 

NBC's  New  York  radio  and  *  *  « 

television  stations  ran  a  page  ad  Because  of  the  strike  the  Critic- 
in  the  New  York  Enquirer,  Sun-  «/  Digest,  weekly  theater  news 

day  tabloid  which  published  sev-  igner,  published  a  double  8-page 

eral  days  during  the  strike,  stating  issue.  It  was  announced  that  a 
that  they  were  offering  "more  than  comprehensive  news  summary  and 
50  editions  a  day  on  WNBC  and  longer  digests  of  reviews  by  the 
WNBT"  in  a  greatly  expanded  New  York  daily  drama  critics 

news  service  so  "you'll  never  miss  will  be  carried  Dec.  7. 
your  newspaper."  *  ♦  * 

The  New  York  Central  Rail¬ 
road  has  been  furnishing  patrons 
WABC-TV  (Channel  7)  an-  qh  commuter  trains  with  i 


.Advertising  Director  Harry  Ro-  < 
sen  said  that  all  advertising  is  ; 
scheduled  for  use  when  the  strike 
ends,  but  that  no  classified  is  being  , 
accepted.  He  added  that  advertis-  j 
ers  will  be  given  credit  for  linage  • 
lost.  The  Post  has  no  switch-  ; 
board  in  operation  and  all  calls  ! 
are  being  handled  through  emer-  ; 
gency  numbers.  , 

Not  more  than  three  or  four 
pickets  were  in  evidence  at  the 
Post  and  they  were  quiet,  pacing 
hack  and  forth  with  their  coat  col¬ 
lars  up  against  the  chilling  breeze 
from  the  river. 

■Across  downtown  at  the  offices 
of  the  AVii'  York  Joiinial-.-tmeri- 
can  on  the  East  River  the  atmos¬ 
phere  was  more  like  a  bank  on 
Sunday  than  a  newspaper  on  a 
weekday.  .As  in  the  case  of  all 
the  struck  newspapers,  policemen 
were  well  deployed  around  the 
building  but  the  pickets  were 
comparatively  fevx. 

.A  spokesman  there  said  that 
pretty  much  the  whole  staff  had 
gone  home.  It  was  then  about  3:30 
p.m..  and  not  many  had  been  there 
to  go  home  in  the  first  place.  On 
advertising  he  said  that  the  Jour- 
nal-American  w  ill  probably  pick  up 
some  after  the  strike  that  should 
have  been  running  during  the  time 
of  the  shutdown. 

Maintenance  crews  were  working 
at  the  paper  as  well  as  the  head 
telephone  operator  and  some  non¬ 
union  substitutes.  The  spokesman 
added  that  there  have  been  a  lot 
of  telephone  call.'  from  the  public 
but  that  most  of  them  were  “cock¬ 
eyed.”  “There's  no  way  to  find 
out  public  reaction,  but  some  peo¬ 
ple  are  beginning  to  realize  what  it 
is  like  to  be  without  a  daily  news¬ 
paper,”  he  said. 

The  paper's  Lucky  Safety  Card 
promotion  will  continue  after  the 
walkout  and  cards  that  have  been 
redeemable  during  the  strike  will 
be  honored  after  it  is  over.  The 
Journal-.American  has  been  usine 


street,  showed  more  activity  than 
any  of  the  other  struck  dailie.s. 

Ivan  Veit,  promotion  manager, 
said  advertising  adjustments  can't 
be  decided  until  after  the  strike. 
“We  will  do  the  fair  thing,”  he 
added.  .A  few  maintenance  men 
were  working  in  the  building, 
though  the  elevator  operators  were 
out  and  advertising  solicitors  as 
well  as  clerks  were  operating  the 
lifts  and  filling  in  where  needed. 
The  switchboard  was  on  an  emer¬ 
gency  basis.  A  lot  of  the  reporters 
and  news  department  people  were 
out.  Mr.  Veit  said,  though  enough 


nounced  “greatly  increased  news 
coverage  and  made  arrangements 
with  the  New  York  Daily  Mirror 
for  a  special  wire  to  the  station 
in  order  to  offer  the  latest  in  city 
news  direct  from  the  newspaper's 
city  desk. 

*  *  * 

The  Schrafft's  restaurants  on 
Nov.  30  began  issuing  a  mimeo¬ 
graphed  daily,  Schrafft’s  News 
Home  Style  and  each  was  labeled 
a  “Guest  Edition.”  The  News 
carried  weather  forecasts,  Dow 
Jones  averages,  stock  market 
briefs,  late  news  items,  short  an- 


mimeographed  news  sheet  each 
evening.  News  briefs,  weather  n- 
ports  and  a  few  stock  market  quo¬ 
tations  are  provided. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

Bob  Curley,  Pas.saic  (N.  J.) 
Herald-News  reporter  who  visited 
Manhattan  for  a  glimpse  of  a 
city  without  a  paper,  reported  that 
he  encountered  a  “black  market" 
in  the  Times  Square  area.  The 
proprietor  of  a  food  stand  wa* 
giving  free  hamburgers  and  soda 
for  any  “decent  out-of-town  pa¬ 
per.”  A  sports  page  was  quoted  at 
two  sodas. 


NEWS  BU1LDIH& 


IT  SHOCLD  HAPPEN  HERE — New  York  News  photographers  who  take  many  a  picture  of 
outside  other  plants  and  offices  encountered  this  picture  outside  their  own  newspaper  building.  TV* 
are  striking  photo-engravers  in  platoon  formation.  (U.P. 
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Stocks  Up,  Linage  Nil 
As  Strike  Hits  Stores 

If  New  York  retailers  ever  had  lets  had  picked  up  an  extra  $30,- 
doubts  as  to  the  power  of  news-  000  worth  of  ad  billings  since  the 
paper  advertising  to  build  store  strike  began  early  last  Saturday, 
traffic  and  move  merchandise  all  a  lady  executive  at  station  ABC 
doubts  were  dispelled  this  week  said  “we*re  doing  all  right.”  She 
when  the  photo  engravers’  strike  said  the  station  has  filled  all  its 
cauKd  Manhattan’s  seven  major  regular  ad  spots  with  commercials 
dailies  to  suspend  publication.  and  now  is  taking  some  dramatic 
The  strike,  coming  at  the  start  shows  off  the  air  in  favor  of  disc 
of  the  Christmas  shopping  season,  jockey  shows,  which  can  be  broken 
couldn’t  have  been  timed  worse  up  for  more  commercials. 

Macy’s  165  Spots 
Macy’s,  New  York,  which  just 
manag^  to  get  its  Christmas  gift 
book  published  in  last  Sunday’s 
Herald  Tribune  and  Daily  Mirror 
and  accordingly  felt  the  book’s 
distribution  would  tend  to  offset 


from  the  retailers'  standpoint. 

Store  traffic  throughout  the  city 
slumped  markedly  from  what  had 
been  a  good  Monday  following 
publication  of  Sunday  newspapers 
—the  last  day  that  retailers  were 
able  to  plug  their  wares  before  the 

strike  became  completely  effective.  , 

Most  retailers  frankly  admitted 
that  they  could  be  in  serious 


trouble  saleswise  —  depending  on 
how  long  the  strike  lasted.  As  one 
merchant  pointed  out;  “Customers 
want  to  be  led,  and  without  news¬ 
paper  ads  we  just  can’t  lead  them. 
They  aren’t  getting  above  the 
street  floor.” 

‘I’m  Dead’ 

One  dapartment  store  buyer 
forecast  trouble  if  the  strike  con¬ 
tinued.  “I’ve  got  a  huge  promotion 
for  next  Sunday,”  she  said.  ‘The 
merchandise  is  all  bought,  every¬ 
thing  is  ready  to  go.  If  1  can’t  ad¬ 
vertise,  I’m  dead.” 


uled  165  spot  announcements  of 
special  Christmas  values  on  four 
radio  stations  and  one  TV  outlet. 

Gimbel  Bros,  used  station  breaks 
on  a  day-to-day  basis  on  WCBS- 
TV  and  WOR-TV  to  call  attention 
to  specific  Yule  gift  articles.  Wil¬ 
liam  S.  Myerson,  Gimbel’s  ad  man¬ 
ager,  refused  to  comment,  how¬ 
ever,  on  either  the  effect  of  the 
strike  on  business  or  the  success  of 
Gimbel’s  radio-TV  announcements. 

Use  of  radio-TV  evidently  had 
not  filled  the  gap  created  by  the 
newspaper  shutdown.  “You  can 


of  pJ** 
«. 

j.P. 

er  5,  1*^ 


never  pull  with  radio  like  you  can 
Further  attesting  to  the  power  of  ^  ad  they  can  see, 

newspapers  as  an  ad  medium  was  asscK.ate  department  store 

the  fact  that  over  in  Brooklyn,  *  >'sten  to  news  broad- 

Jtores  utilizing  the  unaffected  still,  you  know  the  old 

Brooklyn  Eagle  reported  close  to  habit— I  miss  that  morning  news- 
normal  days.  Abraham  &  Straus, 

which  reportedly  increased  its  bud-  Using  Blow-Lps 

get  in  some  suburban  dailies,  had  Saks-34th  Street — a  street  that 
heavy  traffic  throughout  the  store,  became  the  “Boulevard  of  Broken 
>nd  Namm  Loeser’s  said  it  was  Dreams”  as  scheduled  sates  were 
doing  well.  cancelled  due  to  lack  of  newspaper 

Radio-TV  Capitalize  promotion — used  blow-ups  of  ads 

Back  in  Manhattan,  however,  *hat  would  have  run,  to  direct 
ll»e  picture  was  less  optimistic,  customers  to  special  bargains. 
Radio-TV  stations  were  quick  to  Four  of  the  city’s  major  depart- 
“Pitalize  on  the  lack  of  newspa-  ononf  stores  admitted  only  slight 
per  advertising  by  offering  “deals”  effects  from  the  strike  earlier  in 
‘u  an  effort  to  snag  some  of  the  the  week.  Two  said  volume  was 
loose  ad  dollars.  off  “slightly”  from  the  same  day  a 

Early  in  the  week  WOR-TV  of-  V^ar  ago,  one  said  it  was  running 
fared  major  stores  a  package  TV  about  even  and  the  fourth  asserted 
deal— 25  station  breaks  a  week  for  'ts  sales  were  running  ahead. 
>825.  Blurbs,  limited  to  25  words.  Stores  which  said  sales  were  off 
«>uld  either  announce  store  hours  admitted  the  drop  was  due  to  a 
plug  specific  merchandise.  slow-down  of  mail  and  phone  or- 

WCBS-TV  and  WNBT  were  '^hich  depend  almost  com- 

Itard-pressed  to  find  time  slots  into  newspaper  ads. 

which  to  squeeze  retailers  who  Ouc  merchant  explained:  Stores 
wanted  to  use  a  video  or  radio  haven’t  suffered  too  much  because 
approach  to  sales  promotion.  Monday  and  Tuesday  are  fairly 

A  CBS  Radio  executive  declared:  ''ght  advertising  days. 

Weve  already  picked  up  several  Relaxed  View 

ousand  dollars  of  additional  ad-  Lord  &  Taylor  and  B.  Altman’s 
King.  When  the  advertising  took  a  relaxed  view  of  the  news- 
af/'  back  to  their  offices  paper  strike — at  least  early  in  the 

real!  '^'cc'tend,  we  expect  to  be  week.  “We’re  not  making  any 
y  Ramped.”  rush  provisions  for  use  of  other 

an  week  media  such  as  radio  or  TV,”  an 

spokesman  figured  the  Altman  executive  stated.  “Our 
works  local  radio  and  TV  out-  plan  is  to  wait  two  or  three  days 
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WINDOW  SHOPPING  ...  a  New  York  department  store  carried 
three  of  these  displays  in  its  windows  during  the  strike.  This  one 
explained  to  customers:  “These  ads  would  have  been  in  the  Sunday 
Times  were  it  not  for  publishing  difficulties.”  (CoiiinKs  Photo.) 


to  sec  if  the  strike  is  quickly  set¬ 
tled.” 

Lord  &.  Taylor  President  Doro¬ 
thy  Shaver  said  the  store  was  not 
planning  any  shifts  in  its  advertis¬ 
ing  program. 

A  spokesman  for  Stern  Bros,  told 
Editor  &  Publisher  that  “we’re 
sitting  back  on  our  haunches 
watching  store  traffic  and  counting 
on  our  past  advertising  in  news¬ 
papers  to  bring  customers  in.” 

Executives  at  Bloomingdalc 
Bros,  refused  to  comment  other 
than  to  say  they  had  embarked  on 
a  heavy  schedule  of  spot  radio 
announcements. 

While  refusal  to  comment 
seemed  to  be  the  watchword  of 
most  department  stores,  the  ulti¬ 
mate  effect  of  no  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising  hinged  on  just  how  long 
the  newspaper  shutdown  contin¬ 
ued. 

«  *  « 

William  Mapel,  president  of  the 
Publishers  Association  of  New 
York  City,  apologized  to  reporters 
for  not  having  a  room  and  tele¬ 
phones  for  them  when  they  gather¬ 
ed  in  the  offices  to  await  the  long 
conferences  with  union  representa¬ 
tives.  Reporters  had  to  scuttle 
downstairs  in  Times  Tower  to 
telephones  on  the  ground  and 
basement  floors. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

Paul  Screvane.  Sanitation  De¬ 
partment  director,  reported  that 
since  the  strike  started,  litter  ac¬ 
cumulating  daily  on  city  streets 
has  dropped  25  per  cent. 


The  Daily  Worker,  Communist 
newspaper,  proclaimed  that  it  was 
not  involved  in  the  strike  and  car¬ 
ried  a  boxed  exhortation  on  the 
front  page: 

“Arrange  with  your  newsstand 
operator  to  reserve  your  extra  cop¬ 
ies  of  the  paper  for  distribution  to 
yonr  friends  and  neighbors.” 

*  *  * 

The  New  York  Times,  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  its  home  plant,  owns 
Times  Tower,  its  former  honrie. 
The  newspaper  posted  this  notice 
in  Times  Tower,  on  the  second 
floor  of  which  the  strike  negotia¬ 
tion  meetings  were  being  held  in 
the  offices  of  the  Publishers  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  New  York  City: 

“In  order  to  accommodate  the 
tenants  of  this  building,  all  work 
having  to  do  with  the  New  York 
Times  has  been  transferred  to  the 
main  office,  229  West  43rd  Street. 

“A  strike  of  the  Photo-Engrav¬ 
ers  Union  Local  No.  1  caused 
the  Newspaper  Guild  in  violation 
of  its  contract  to  call  out  clerks 
who  normally  handle  the  Classi¬ 
fied  Advertising  Department  lo¬ 
cated  in  the  north  end  of  the 
ground  floor.  Elevator  operators 
and  porters  were  also  kept  away 
from  their  work. 

“The  Times  has  agreed  to  sus¬ 
pend  its  operations  on  this  sito 
(which  includes  the  working  of 
its  electric  sign)  in  return  for  the 
removal  of  pickets  and  the  restor¬ 
ation  of  building  service. 

“We  regret  the  temporary  in¬ 
convenience  caused  our  tenants.” 
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Only  Limited 
Stoif  Retained; 
Payrolls  Cease 


The  notice  which  newspapers 
affected  by  the  strike  sent  to  their 
employes  Thursday  read  as  fol-  BiiIiiiiiiiiim 

“As  a  of  the  strike  by  the 

Photo-Engravers’  Union,  members 
of  other  unions,  in  violation  of  f 
existing  contracts  with  (name  of  f 
paper),  have  refused  to  cross  the  |||L 
photo-engravers'  picket  line  and  H|k 
it  has  become  impossible  to  pub- 

“Therefore  the  Management  of 

-  compelled  to  an- 

to  that  be- 

news- 
there 

will  be  no  for  those  for  whom 
there  is  no  work.  Salaries  or 

wages  will  be  paid  only  to  those  WHATS  THE  NEWS?— Former  P 
whose  .services  can  be  usefully  here  he  also  got  a  chore  of  sendini 
employed.  The  limited  number  Operator  Bill  Smith,  Mr.  Truman, 
of  employes  needed  will  be  noti¬ 
fied  individually  regarding  their 

assignments.  fer  a  loss  of  pay  as  a  result  of  the 

“This  is  not  notice  of  termina-  strike.  The  benefits  will  be  the 
tion  of  employment  with  this  same  as  the  guild  granted  during 
newspaper  affecting  accrued  bene-  its  own  11-week  strike  against  the 
fits  or  other  rights,  and  must  not  New  York  World-Telegram  and 
be  construed  as  such.  It  is  only  Stin  in  1930 — $30  a  week  for  a 
notice  of  a  temporary  period  dur-  single  person,  $40  for  a  married 
ing  which  there  is  no  work  to  be  person  and  $10  each  for  depen- 
performed  until  normal  operations  dents. 

are  resumed.  A  guild  spokesman  said  the  or- 

“The  Management  of  -  ganization  will  consider  other  aid 

feels  that  it  together  with  other  in  emergency  cases  like  illness  or 
publishers  did  everything  within  eviction  for  non-payment  of  rent, 
reason  to  avert  the  strike  of  the  Dues  of  guild  members  were  in¬ 
photo-engravers  b  y  negotiating  creased  from  5  per  cent  of  a  week’s 
for  two  months,  by  making  an  of-  pay  each  month  to  5  per  cent  each 
fer  equivalent  to  $3.75  per  week,  week. 

and  by  proposing  arbitration  as  About  two-thirds  of  the  guild’s 
an  alternate  method  of  reaching  7,500  membership  in  New  York 
a  settlement.  The  union  rejected  vvas  involved  in  the  newspaper 
the  increase  and  refused  to  submit  shutdown.  A  poll  was  taken 
the  issue  to  arbitration.  among  members  of  the  American 

“The  general  action  which  fol-  Newspaper  Guild’s  executive 
lowed  on  the  part  of  all  of  the  board  to  determine  if  a  nation- 
other  unions  was  in  every  case  a  wide  assessment  would  be  levied, 
violation  of  an  existing  contract,  but  the  result  was  not  announced 
It  also  appears  to  have  resulted  immediately, 
from  concerted  action  by  all  of  all  cases,  except  the  photo- 

these  unions  in  influencing,  per-  engravers,  care  was  being  taken 
suading  or  instructing  their  mem-  by  the  union  leaders  not  to  de- 
bers  not  to  rep>ort  for  work  at  all  scribe  payments  as  “strike  bene^ 
papers  concerned.  fits,”  but  rather  as  “special  assist 

“Since  publication  was  prevent-  ance,”  because  of  contracts. 

concerted  action,  ^  ^be  printers  were  giver 

will  be  unable  to  provide  employ-  ^Ups  allowing  them  to  repor 

ment  for  all  of  its  employes  rep-  ^^ork  in  commercial  shops  anc 
related  by  the  unions  concerned  elsewhere  to  eliminate  overtim< 
unless  all  of  the  unions,  other  accumulations.  There  was  no  won 
than  the  photo-engravers,  take  indicate  how  much  the  Inter 
similar  concerted  action  at  the  national  Typographical  Unioi 
same  time  to  comply  with  their  would  provide  in  benefits,  if  any 

contracts  by  reporting  for  work  but  the  New  York  local’s  defens 

and  performing  their  regular  du-  treasury  was  substantial.  Th 
ties  at  all  New  York  City  news-  strike  of  commercial  shop  merr 
papers  now  suspended.  bers  in  1947  was  the  first  sizabl 

“This  newspaper  regrets  that  drain  on  its  funds  in  more  tha 

this  situation  has  been  forced  30  years. 

upon  It.  Those  workers  who  stayed  0 

Union  Benefits  the  job  until  laid  off  by  manag 

The  Newspaper  Guild  of  New  ment  will  become  eligible  for  sta 
York  on  Dec.  4  began  paying  unemployment  insurance  benefi 
benefits  to  all  its  members  who  suf-  after  a  two-week  waiting  period. 


»p  _  ^  never  had  realized  the  extent  of  it 

iriunail  VJr0lS  operations,”  Mr.  Truman  said 

nil  ,v  IkT  later.  “I  was  very  much  interesttt 

/\11  III©  W©WS  in  seeing  the  operation.  1  onh 

_  ,  ^  wish  1  had  had  more  time  yestc 

At  the  Source 

When  he  reached  the  Wirephoic 
One  of  America’s  most  avid  desk,  transmission  was  about  to 
newspaper  readers — former  Pres-  begin  of  a  photograph  of  Mr 
ident  Harry  S.  Truman  —  got  Truman  made  when  he  attendee 
caught  in  the  newspaper  shutdown  (be  show.  “The  Solid  Gold  Cad- 
and  found  he  couldn’t  satisfy  his  dlac.” 

appetite  for  information  by  listen-  jhe  former  President  grinnei 
ing  to  radio  newscasts  in  his  room  acceptance  when  he  was  asked  I 
at  the  Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel.  be  would  like  to  help  on  fc 

So  he  took  a  walk  with  AP  Re-  transmission, 
porter  Richard  Feehan  early  one  “The  upcoming  transmit 
morning  to  the  Associated  Press  will  be  announced  by  ex-Presidei 
offices  in  Radio  City  and  there  Harry  Truman,”  announced  At 


to  “Here  is  a  preliminary  on 
ion  7,”  said  Mr.  Truman  as  he  itk 
ng.  from  a  form  slip.  Then  he  pres* 
ries  a  key  to  ready  the  transmissw 
;ws  circuit.  A  few  seconds  later » 
his  continued: 

ed.  “Here  is  a  final  on  NY  7.  Tn- 
Josephine  Hull’s  guS 


The  flustered  shoeshine  man  man  signs 
tried  to  refuse  the  quarter  Mr.  book  back! 

Truman  offered  him,  then  accep-  play.”  He  adlibbed  with 
ted.  chuckle:  “And  it  was  a  goods# 

“I’d  give  you  more  if  I  was  too.” 

working.”  Mr.  Truman  quipped.  When  a  newsman  then  asl 

Then  as  he  went  back  to  the  him  if  he’d  like  to  talk  to  any< 

teleprinters  he  asked:  “Do  you  particularly  on  the  telephone  < 

have  an  extra  copy  of  all  this  cuit,  Mr.  Truman  replied: 
news?  It  would  be  nice  to  read  “Well,  there’s  one 
in  the  hotel.”  Kansas  City  I’d  like  to  call  ^ 

An  editor  at  the  general  news  that’s  the  boss — Bess.  But  its 
desk  obtained  a  sheaf  of  “Aim-  early  and  I  wouldn’t  want  to " 
sies”— copies  of  the  full  report  her.”  , 

on  the  news  cycle  which  began  at  Kansas  City  . 

2  A.M.  Mr.  Truman  took  them  Seckinger  said  “he  handled 
eagerly  and  said  he  would  enjoy  net  like  a  veteran.  , 

reading  it  all  after  breakfast.  “If  it  hadn’t  been  so  eOT 

AP  sent  over  later  reports  to  his  the  morning  T  would 
suite  when  he  expressed  interest  someone  was  pulling  our  teg- 
in  seeing  still  more  news.  we’re  used  to  seeing  him  P 

“I  always  knew  the  Associated  the  roosters.  Harry  did 
Press  does  a  tremendous  job  but  me.” 
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editorial  cartoonists  view  an  actuality  and  a  POSSIBILm 


HOW  TO  UNPACK  AND  STOW  IT 

Smith,  NEA  Service 


DANGEROUS  BERMUDA  WATERS 

Orr,  U'ashiiifftoH  (D.C.)  Times-Herald 


WHAT’S  BETWEEN  THE  LINES? 

Mergen,  Miami  (Fla.)  NeTVS 


BnirA-t-nij-Jj-c  B  A  A-i.-Tn  either  the  Mid  Ocean  Club  or  the 

Dcrmuau  r\ims  Castle  Harbour  Hotel.  But  cam- 

Bi  ^1  ^  eramen  must  make  their  own 

10  iriOCCSO  x  i  OSS  transportation  arrangements. 

Si  D*  O  T^  1  Cable  and  Wireless  will  operate 

At  15lQ  It  curl© Y  radiophoto  channels  to  New 

.  n  York  on  a  24-hour  daily  basis 

Hamilton.  Bermuda  ^  channel  to  the  United 

Press  facilities  for  the  Big  Three  Kingdom.  Three  radio-telephone 
conference  have  been  designed  to  channels  to  New  York  plus  chan- 
give  newsmen  from  abroad  the  nels  to  Great  Britain  will  be  oper- 
maximum  assistance  and  to  ensure  ated  on  the  same  basis, 
the  smoothest  possible  flow  of  If  press  arrangements  go  as 
copy  and  pictures  to  New  York,  well  for  the  conference  as  they 
London.  Paris  and  elsewhere.  did  for  the  visit  of  the  Queen 

'The  conference  itself  will  take  and  the  Duke  of  F.dinburgh.  cor- 
place  at  the  Mid  Ocean  Club,  respondents  will  have  no  grounds 
about  three-quarters  of  a  mile  for  complaints.  Every  assistance 
from  the  Castle  Harbour  Hotel  possible  was  accorded  newsmen 
where  Cable  and  Wireless,  l.imited.  and  the  few  rough  spots  in  the 
has  established  the  official  and  arrangements  were  noted  by  the 
press  communications  center.  News  Bureau  so  they  could  be 

Delegates  of  the  three  powers,  iioned  out  before  Dec.  4. 
except  for  President  Eisenhower  The  .Colony’s  newspaoers  are 
and  the  Premiers  of  Great  Britain  confining  themselves  to  'he  color 
and  France  and  their  immediate  and  feature  aspects,  leaving  the 
parties,  will  be  housed  in  the  hard  news  and  interpretative  re- 
Castle  Harbour  Hotel.  Newsmen  porting  to  the  wire  services, 
will  also  be  accommodated  there.  ■ 

About  150  press  bookings  were  Defense  Documents 

Publictiy  -  conscious  Bermuda  Restricted  List 

instructed  its  official  News  Bureau  Washington 

to  spare  no  effort  to  see  that  cor-  The  caution  “RESTRICTED 
respondents  are  satisfied  with  ar-  ^r^s  been  removed  from  thousands 
rangements.  The  Bureau  set  up  of  Defense  Department  documents 
*  press  room  in  the  hotel  with  aod  items  of  equipnnent  in  the  first 
desks,  telephones,  copy  paper  large-scale  move  to  implement 
and  some  typewriters  provided.  President  Eisenhower’s  instruction 
Stories  will  be  filed  to  New  to  free  more  information  for  pub- 
Vork  direct  from  the  hotel  on  five  lication. 

high-speed  circuits  installed  by  Top  aides  to  the  Secretary  of 
Cable  and  Wireless.  Additional  Defense  have  until  Dec.  15  to  ob- 
j  circuits  will  be  used  for  other  tain  approval  for  upgrading  the  re- 
countries.  The  company  is  plan-  stricted  material  to  any  of  the 
"'ng  to  handle  traffic  at  the  rate  three  classifications  which  remain 
jOt  50,000  words  an  hour  or  more,  in  use:  ‘TOP  SECRET,”  “SF- 
I  An  informed  but  unofficial  CRET,”  and  “CONFIDENTIAL” 
briefings  would  prob-  The  directive  from  Secretary 
T  ^  fhtw  times  a  day.  Charles  E.  Wilson  applies  not  only 

com^'i  .c^^rk  rooms  to  Pentagon  material  but  also  to 

with^  f  equipment  are  articles  of  manufacture  for  defense 

^  in  a  few  minutes’  car  ride  to  in  plants  throughout  the  country. 
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Drought  Aid 
Recipients  to 
Be  Named  Now 

Washington 

Names  of  farmers  receiving 
drought  aid  from  the  Department 
of  Agriculture,  at  first  held  in  con¬ 
fidence,  now  will  be  released  to 
the  press  following  intercession  of 
the  ASNE  Freedom  of  Informa¬ 
tion  Committee  on  behalf  of  Hou¬ 
ston  Harte  of  the  Snyder  (Tex.) 
Daily  Times  who  had  been  told  by 
the  USDA  that  the  information  is 
“confidential.” 

Committee  Chairman  J.  Russell 
Wiggins  took  the  position  that  ex¬ 
penditure  of  public  funds  is  a 
matter  of  public  interest  and  that 
publication  is  the  best  a.ssurance 
that  the  purposes  of  government 
programs  are  not  being  disregard¬ 
ed. 

In  this  move  the  agriculture  de¬ 
partment  retreated  from  its  origi¬ 
nal  position  that  it  is  “not  in  the 
public  interest  to  subject  benefi¬ 
ciaries  of  a  relief  program  to  un¬ 
necessary  publicity  and  embarrass¬ 
ment.” 

In  an  order  based  on  the  Eisen¬ 
hower  mandate  that  information 
not  harmful  to  national  security 
must  be  released  to  the  press  by 
federal  agencies,  the  Department 
of  Navy  has  issued  a  directive  that 
no  information  concerning  atomic 
matters  may  be  released  until 
cleared  with  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission.  That  includes  matter 
previously  released;  even  a  denial 
of  any  report.  AEC  clearance  on 
these  subjects  was  a  part  of  the 
president’s  order. 

Fred  Seaton,  assistant  Secretary 
of  Defense,  will  consider  the  pro¬ 
posed  releases  of  information  in 
the  first  instance  and  clear  those 
he  finds  unobjectionable  with  AEC. 


Other  military  arms  are  expect¬ 
ed  to  take  similar  action. 

Daily  newspapers  had  their  “in¬ 
ning”  this  week  on  a  type  of  news 
which  recently  has  been  almost 
exclusively  typed  for  television 
firsts  —  the  drive 'on  communism- 
in-government  and  its  side  bars. 

Attorney  General  Brownell,  FBI 
Chief  J.  Edgar  Hoover,  former 
President  Truman,  and  Senator 
Joseph  McCarthy  spoke  their  stor¬ 
ies  before  TV  cameras,  leaving 
reproduction  of  text  and  follow  up 
stories  to  the  pre.ss. 

But  Secretary  of  State  Dulles’ 
answer  to  the  McCarthy  criticisms 
came  first  at  a  Tuesday  morning 
press  conference.  He  added  im¬ 
portance  to  his  condemnations  by 
stating  that  President  Eisenhower 
was  aware  of  what  he  was  about 
to  say. 

Indorsement  came  at  Ike’s  press 
conference  Wedne-sday  morning. 
In  short,  McCarthy’s  “bluster”  at¬ 
titude  was  rejected. 

The  President  read  his  statement 
and  authorized  direct  quotation. 

■ 

After-Game  Edition 
Issued  on  Schedule 

San  Francisco 

Play-by-play  accounts  of  the 
Stanford-California  football  game 
were  made  available  here  and  in 
24  nearby  communities  in  a  Call- 
Bulletin  feature  Nov.  21. 

A  partial  report  of  the  game 
with  action  pictures  wa.s  available 
at  the  Stanford  Stadium,  32  miles 
from  here,  during  the  fourth  quart¬ 
er.  The  complete  report  was  on 
sale  as  special  trains  carrying  fans 
returned  to  the  main  railway  sta¬ 
tion  here. 

Negatives  of  the  kickoff  picture 
were  “in  the  .soup”  30  seconds  after 
a  film  drop  from  a  helicopter  to  the 
Call-Bulletin  plant.  The  ’copter 
carried  complete  editions  back. 
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5?"  Sif ton  Papers 
Of  Canada 
Reorganized 

^  *'*  V'  reorganization  of  the  three 

’V'l  Sif  ton  Newspapers  resulting  in  a 
IPliSP'  change  of  ownership  was  an- 

nounced  Dec.  2  in  the  Winnipeg 

The  announcement  said:  “Con- 
.  f  sequent  upon  the  death  of  C.  M. 

Sifton  of  Saskatoon,  the  Sifton 
'  Newspapers  have  been  reorgan- 
ized,  resulting  in  Victor  ^dfton  be- 
^  ing  the  sole  owner  of  the  Winni- 

^  ^  P®8  Free  Press  and  Clifford  Sifton 

^  JA  being  the  sole  owner  of  the  Lead- 

^  ajp  •  er-Post  of  Regina  and  the  Star- 

^  i  Phoenix  of  Saskatoon.” 

b|P^  '  I  It  gave  no  further  details. 

Clifford  M.  Sifton  of  Saskatoon 

_ -  was  editor  of  the  Star-Phoenix 

when  he  died  early  this  year  at  33. 
the  P'rench  word  for  He  was  the  son  of  the  late  Harry 
I  Sifton. 

Victor  Sifton,  56,  of  Winnipeg,  . . . 

has  been  president  and  publisher  month  after 
of  the  Free  Press  and  also  presi-  editor  and  e 
dent  of  the  Regina  Leader-Post,  Sherbrooke 
Ltd.  and  the  Saskatoon  Star-  Trac 

Phoenix,  Ltd.  Herald  staff 

Clifford  Sifton,  60,  of  Toronto,  Dalhousie 


Amaron 


Tracy 


event  of  TWA's  annual  “Quickie  ’ 

Vacation"  weekend  in  the  South-  ^  •  , 

west.  Jan.  7-10.  Competition  win-  .. 

ners,  and  other  members  of  the  ^ 

aviation  and  travel  press,  will  be 

?«ests.  ,  ^ 

Announvement  of  the  winner  of  X  > 

the  special  memorial  award,  es-  v 

tablished  in  1952  to  honor  the  ^  Jf 

memory  of  James  J.  Strebig  and  X 

Gerard  B.  Dobben,  noted  aviation  I 

writers,  will  be  made  at  the  awards  ^ 

The  Skillful  - 

Competition  winners  ($100  CHIC  is  i;.» 
cash)  among  newspaper  workers  Gabrielle  Renou's  bonnet  which 
were: 

OPEN  CLASS  —  Bob  Sibley,  of  St.  Catherine. 


Tracy,  Amaron 
Get  New  Posts 
On  CP  Staff 


she  w'ore  in  a  parade  on  the  Feast 
"  ‘  ■  She  is  a  Tele¬ 

aviation  editor,  Boston  (Mass.)  photo  operator  in  the  Paris  bureau 
Traveler,  for  best  news  reporting,  of  United  Press, 

also  named  sweepstakes  winner  — — 
(additional  $100);  Robert  s.  Ball,  Best  Realty  Section 
Detroit  (Mich.)  News,  for  best 
editorial;  Joan  Beck,  Chicago 
(111.)  Tribune,  for  best  travel  fea¬ 
ture. 

SELECTIVE  CLASS  —  Erlyne 
Cone],  Chicago,  for  best  news  re¬ 
porting.  also  named  sweepstakes 
winner.  Miss  Conel  also  won  this 
award  last  year.  She  writes  an 
aviation  news  column,  “Thru  the 
Windsock,”  under  the  signature 
“King,”  .syndicated  to  mid-West- 
ern  small-city  newspapers. 

Carol  L.  Marx,  editor,  Photo 
News,  Owatonna,  Minn.,  for  best 
editorial. 

J.  R.  “Kacy”  Ward.  Berkeley 
(Calif.)  Daily  Gazette,  for  best 
travel  feature.  Mr.  Ward  also  won 
this  honor  last  year. 

PHOTOGRAPHERS  —  Arthur 
Witman.  St.  Louis  (Mo.)  Post  Dis¬ 
patch  Sunday  Magazine,  for  best 
black  and  whites  in  general  inter¬ 
est  magazines;  also  named  sweep- 
stakes  winner. 

Dante  O.  Tranquille,  Utica 
(N.  Y.)  Observer  Dispatch,  for 
best  black  and  white  in  newspapers 
of  50.000  circulation  or  less. 

Bill  Dyviniak,  St.  Louis  Post- 
Dispatch,  for  best  black  and  white 
in  newspapers  of  more  than  50,000 
circulation. 


im-  He  was  in  military  service  from 
ws-  1942  to  1945. 

Mr.  .Amaron  is  a  McGill  Uni- 
t  h  versity  graduate,  .\fter  four  yean 
ler-  in  the  Montreal  CP  Bureau  he 


newspaperman  to  accompany  a 
Bristish  commando  on  operations, 
witnessing  a  raid  near  Boulogne 
Later  in  the  war  he  was  a  CP  war 
correspondent  both  in  Italy  and  on 
the  Western  front. 

After  the  war  he  spent  two  years 
as  Montreal  news  editor  for  CP 
before  leaving  the  service  to  be¬ 
come  managing  editor  of  the  Sher¬ 
brooke  Record. 


Dog  Steals  the  Show  in  Promotion 

Baliimore,  Md.  head  of  the  table  when  the 
More  than  3,000  persons  ac-  Sunpapers  entertained  the  14 
cepted  the  Sunpapers"  chal-  winners  of  $25  savings  bonds 
lenge  to  name  a  new  elephant  in  its  Name  the  Elephant  Con- 
they  had  given  to  the  Baltimore  test,  open  to  “children  of  all 

public  relations,  medals  and  tro- 
.  ^  J  phies  were  presented  to  600 

winners  and  runners-up  in  the 
' '  *  City  Bureau  of  Recreation  base- 

Zoo,  but  a  dog  stole  the  show  ball  and  softball  leagues, 
by  naming  the  1,500-pound  Taking  part  in  presentation 
baby  “Trixie.”  ceremonies  were  Jesse  Linthi- 

That  name  was  submitted  by  cum,  sports  editor  of  the  Sun, 
“Rocky,”  a  “thoroughbred  and  Ralph  Brackbill,  assistant 
mutt,”  owned  by  Mrs,  Charles  sports  editor  of  the  Evening 
F.  Mohr,  The  dog  sat  at  the  Sun, 


temala.  The  Convention  was  adopt¬ 
ed  a  year  ago  by  the  Genen 
Assembly. 

■ 

Home  Run! 

Sarasota,  FIt 
The  Sarasota  Herald  -  Tribviu 
published  its  28th  annual  tna>; 
away  edition,  setting  a  new 
at  152  pages.  Publisher 
Lindsay  estimated  that  if  ® 
pages  were  laid  end  to  end  ow 
copy  would  cover  the  home  ^ 
distance  in  New  York’s  ” 
Grounds. 
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Canadian  Survey 
Out  This  Week 

Toronto 

The  fifth  biennial  Canadian 
Consumer  Survey,  off  the  press 
this  week,  contains  202  pages  of 
data  compiled  by  Canadian  Opin¬ 
ion  Company.  The  report  pub¬ 
lished  by  the  Canadian  Daily 
New'spapers  Association  covers  56 
cities  and  towns  and  225  product 
classifications. 
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‘Downtown’  Still  Vital 
Despite  Shop  Center 


By  Robert  B.  McIntyre 

(Part  III  of  a  Series) 

Spawning  ground  for  regional 
one-stop  shopping  centers  seems  to 
have  been  Los  Angeles,  Calif., 
where  the  35-acre  Crenshaw  center 
is  regarded  as  the  prototype  of  to¬ 
day’s  regional.  The  50-acre,  80- 
store  Northgate  center,  northeast 
of  Seattle,  Wash.,  is  generally  con¬ 
ceded  to  be  the  first  major  “planned 
package”  center. 

So  it  was  only  logical  that  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher  should  seek  an¬ 
swers  to  the  Shopping  Center  vs. 
Downtown  situation  from  adver¬ 
tising  executives  of  newspapers 
published  on  the  West  Coast 
spawning  grounds  of  these  “mon¬ 
sters”  of  retailing. 

While  growth  and  expansion  of 
shopping  centers  has  been  outstand¬ 
ing  among  American  metropolitan 
centers,  their  development  through¬ 
out  Los  Angeles  County  has  prob¬ 
ably  been  more  intensive  than  in 
any  other  area  of  the  U.S. 

No  Volume  Rate 

E.  A.  Hartford,  advertising  man¬ 
ager,  the  Los  Angeles  (Calif.) 
Times,  told  E&P  that  the  metro¬ 
politan  dailies  in  Los  Angeles  do 
not  generally  grant  a  volume  rate 
to  a  shopping  center  as  such  for 
the  advertising  of  the  various 
stores  under  its  roof. 

“However,”  he  added,  “if  the 
Crenshaw  Merchants  Association, 


He  concluded:  “The  May  Com¬ 
pany  in  the  center,  which  also  has 
a  downtown  store,  naturally  enjoys 
the  same  rate  that  applies  to  its 
downtown  branch.  However,  a 
shoe  store  having  but  one  local 
outlet  in  the  shopping  center  must 
pay  the  rate  which  it  earns.” 

Centers  Help  Linage 
Neil  Hellis,  advertising  director, 
the  Los  Angeles  Herald  Express, 
noted  that  shopping  centers  “have 
helped  our  linage.  We  not  only 
carry  advertising  from  the  large 
stores  in  which  they  list  the  ad¬ 
dresses  of  their  branches,  but  in 
many  instances  we  receive  copy 
from  individual  stores  located  in 
the  various  shopping  centers.  We 
do  not  have  special  rates  for  these 
advertisers.  Our  regular  retail  rates 
apply.” 

Mr.  Hellis  went  on  to  point  out 
that  the  merchants  in  “Downtown 
Los  Angeles”  have  a  Downtown 
Business  Men’s  Association  through 
which  they  stage  numerous  down¬ 
town  promotions. 

“This  they  find  necessary,”  he 
asserted,  “in  order  to  help  main¬ 
tain  loyalty  to  downtown  shopping, 
and  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the 
Miburbanized  shopping  centers  have 
been  quite  successful,  the  down¬ 
town  stores  still  do  a  very  healthy 
volume  of  business.” 

The  Herald  Express’  ad  director 


for  example,  wishes  to  place  ads  an-  ^‘^^d  E&P  that  despite  the  tremen 


nouncing  their  opening  on  Friday 
nights,  the  metropolitan  newspa¬ 
pers  would  grant  them  a  retail  rate 
for  this  purpose.  On  the  other 
hand,  no  merchandise  could  be  of- 
ferred  for  sale  in  such  an  ad  at  this 
rate.  For  the  purpose  of  merchan¬ 
dise  advertising,  each  individual 
store  must  stand  upon  the  rate 
'''hich  it  alone  can  earn.” 

Separate  Section  Run 
As  still  another  example  of  shop¬ 
ping  center  advertising  as  it  applies 
lo  Los  Angeles,  Mr.  Hartford  cited 
the  case  of  the  Miracle  Mile,  a 
highly  developed  shopping  district 
on  the  West  side  of  the  city. 


dous  success  enjoyed  by  shopping 
centers  in  the  Los  Angeles  area,  a 
large  segment  of  population  still 
shops  downtown  because  of  the  ad¬ 
vantages  these  stores  have  to  offer 
in  the  way  of  broad  selection,  price, 
variety  of  stores,  etc. 

Local  Media  Used 

The  viewpoint  that  Los  .Angeles 
shopping  centers  “in  most  in¬ 
stances”  use  local  media  primar¬ 
ily  “rather  than  metropolitan  news¬ 
papers”  was  voiced  by  J.  .A.  Briggs, 
advertising  manager,  the  Los  Ange¬ 
les  Mirror. 

Emphasizing  that  the  Mirror 
does  not  accept  shopping  centers 


Architect  Defines 
Shopping  Centers 

Victor  Gruen,  architect,  writing 
on  shopping  centers  in  Progressive 
Architecture,  defined  shopping 
centers  as  follows: 

Neighborhood  Shopping  Center: 
Serves  10,000  to  20,000  people. 
Has  a  core  of  foods  and  drugs. 
Sells  mostly  convenience  goods. 

District  Suburban  Center:  Serves 
20,000  to  100,000  people.  Has  a 
core  of  large  supermarket  or  small 
department  store.  In  addition  to 
convenience  goods,  sells  apparel, 
hardware.  .Adds  depth  to  mer¬ 
chandise. 

Regional  Shopping  C enter: 
Serves  a  population  of  100.000  or 
more.  Has  one  or  more  major  de¬ 
partment  stores  as  a  core.  Has 
great  depth  and  variety  in  mer¬ 
chandise. 

Special  Presentation 

Moving  northward  from  Los 
•Angeles,  E&P  came  across  one 
newspaper  whose  director  of  ad¬ 
vertising  preferred  that  he  and  his 
daily  remain  unidentified. 

He  related,  however,  how  his  de¬ 
partment  has  developed  a  special 
presentation  for  use  in  soliciting 
advertising  from  peripheral  trad¬ 
ing  areas. 

“We  have  developed  an  enlarge- 
m-nt  of  a  co-op  rate  structure  to 
enable  individual  members  of  a 
certain  neighborhood  to  pool  their 
linage  as  a  group  and  earn  a  col¬ 
lective  rate,”  he  said. 

“We  have  developed  family  cov¬ 
erage  maps  defining  primary  trad¬ 
ing  areas  for  each  neighborhood 
development.  In  addition,  we  have 
assigned  individuals  from  our  re¬ 
tail  advertising  staff  to  be  respon¬ 
sible  for  an  individual  shopping 
area,  and  have  endeavored  to  have 
the  merchants  appoint  a  commit¬ 
tee  with  a  chairman  to  be  respon¬ 
sible  for  ad  plans  and  promotions.” 

The  anonymous  ad  executive 
further  described  how  his  daily  has 
printed  many  ad  sections  contain¬ 
ing  both  editorial  and  paid  linage, 
but  only  for  distribution  in  the 
newspaper’s  complete  circulation. 

“Our  area  has  been  late  in  the 
development  of  shopping  centers 
and,  for  the  most  part,  they  have 
been  in  the  suburban  and  newly- 
developed  residential  sections,”  he 


town  Stores.  Therefore,  perhaps  our 
set-up  in  that  respect  is  a  bit  dif¬ 
ferent  from  that  of  other  cities. 
However,  we  have  not  changed 
our  thoughts  on  downtown  stores. 
.Most  of  our  business  will  be  done 
with  them  in  the  future,  as  it  has 
been  in  the  past. 

.According  to  this  newspaper  ad 
executive,  people  like  downtown 
for  the  variety  of  goods,  range  of 
colors,  sizes,  prices,  etc.  Delivery 
service  is  important,  too. 

“Take  style  goods,”  he  said. 
“Whether  women's  or  men’s  down¬ 
town  stores  will  always  have  the 
edge.  .Also  there  is  always  the  ap¬ 
peal  of  the  many  big  stores,  close 
together  in  the  downtown  area,  for 
the  suburban  and  near-by  city  resi¬ 
dent.  A  great  portion  of  this  city's 
retail  business  is  from  distant  cities 
whose  people  like  downtown  shop¬ 
ping.” 

Developed  Linage 

•As  far  as  this  ad  director  is  con¬ 
cerned,  the  only  effect  that  shop¬ 
ping  centers  have  had  on  linage  in 
his  city  has  been  good.  “It  has  ac¬ 
tually  developed  more  space  for 
our  city's  new.spapers,  and  I  feel  it 
will  continue  to  do  so,”  he  said. 

He  went  on  to  note  that  mer¬ 
chants  in  the  area's  shopping  cen¬ 
ter  do  seek  a  common  promotion 
policy  and  that  some  of  them  have 
asked  fo.'"  special  ad  rates,  “al¬ 
though  we  have  not  broken  our 
established  rate  schedule. 

“We  do  not  feel  that  a  group 
rate  should  be  extended  to  the  mer¬ 
chants  in  a  shopping  center  any 
more  than  it  should  be  extended 
to  a  group  of  merchants  in  a  down¬ 
town  area.”  he  told  E&P.  “This 
special  group-rate  business  can 
lead  only  to  destruction  of  an  hon¬ 
est  advertising  rate  structure. 

Group  Promotion 

“It  is  true  that  the  shopping  cen¬ 
ter  people  feel  they  must  promote 
as  a  whole  in  order  to  deliver  the 
necessary  impact  in  the  district 
shopping  center.  However,”  he 
added,  “we  have  accounts  who  ad¬ 
vertise  individually  with  outstand¬ 
ing  succes.s.  and  it  gets  back  pretty 
much  to  the  old  'right  price,  right 
merchandise,  right  time'  thinking 
in  advertising." 

He  concluded  by  pointing  out 
that  in  his  city  at  present  there  is 
(Continued  on  page  22) 


He  said  this  developoment  runs  ^  group  rate  plan;  that  each 
Dollar  Day  sales  twice  a  year;  that  tnorchant  must  enter  into  his  own  concluded, 
on  these  occasions  the  Times’ gen-  contract,  Mr.  Briggs  told  E&P:  Policy  Not  Broken 

erally  runs  a  separate  section  fea-  “In  a  few  cases  we  are  success-  An  advertising  director  for  a 
luring  this  event.  ful  in  developing  advertising  ac-  newspaper  published  in  the  slate  of 

“Such  a  section,  however,  is  all  counts  from  shopping  center  areas.  Washington,  who  also  preferred  to 

paid  advertising  and  is  solicited  by  “We  believe  that  decentraliza-  remain  nameless,  told  E&P  that  the 
our  sales  staff  from  merchants  in  tion  has  caused  some  breakdown 

ihe  shopping  center.  Each  adver-  in  the  downtown  shopping  area, 

tiser  participating  is  accorded  a  Basically,  however,  the  downtown 

rate  which  he  earns  either  through  area  is  still  a  vital  one  and  the  ad- 

•he  amount  of  space  used  or  by  his  vertisers  are  still  spending  thou- 

'ivisfing  contract,”  Mr.  Hartford  sands  of  dollars  to  protect  their 

^’(plained.  downtown  investments.” 
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shopping  center  situation  in  his 
area  “certainly  has  not  broken 
down  the  loyalty  to  Main  Street 
policy  of  our  paper.” 

Our  city  has  but  one  major  shop¬ 
ping  center  in  which  are  branches 
of  a  areat  number  of  our  down- 


1 2-Page  Section 
For  Shopping  Mart 

Michigan  City,  Ind. 

A  new  shopping  center  opened 
'nere  recently:  resulted  in  the 
Michigan  City  News-Dispatch  pub¬ 
lishing  a  12-page  special  section. 

.According  to  Jay  King,  retail 
.idvcrtising  manager,  the  section  in¬ 
cluded  2.b(K)  inches  or  36.400  lines 
of  advertising. 
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Reasons  for  Charging 
Gen’l  Rate  for  Car  Ads 


Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Folk  reasons  for  charging  a 
newspaper's  general  rate  for  new- 
car  advertising  placed  by  automo¬ 
bile  dealers  are  listed  in  a  semi¬ 
annual  report  prepared  this  week 
for  distribution  to  advertising  man¬ 
agers  and  publishers  of  Gannett 
Newspapers. 

The  reasons: 

1)  New  car  advertising  is  pri¬ 
marily  manufacturer's  advertising 
in  purpose,  appearance,  scheduling 
throughout  the  nation,  payment 
for  space,  etc.  Frequently  the  same 
advertisements  appear  in  maga¬ 
zines  which  make  no  pretense  of 
carrying  "local”  advertising. 

2 )  Although  automobile  dealers 
sell  cars  to  consumers,  they  do  not 
operate  retail  stores  in  the  gener¬ 
ally  accepted  meaning  of  the  term. 
.A  retail  store  sells  numerous  items, 
usually  from  competitive  manufac¬ 
turers.  An  automobile  dealer  ordi¬ 
narily  sells  one  or  two  makes  of 
new  automobiles  manufactured  by 
one  company. 

Can  Withdraw  Franchise 

3 )  An  automobile  dealer  holds 
a  franchise  as  an  intermediary  be¬ 
tween  the  manufacturer  and  cus¬ 
tomers;  the  manufacturer  can  with¬ 
draw  the  franchise  and  the  dealer 
is  out  of  business.  Nearly  all  retail¬ 
ers  buy  and  sell  merchandise  with¬ 
out  a  similar  degree  of  control  by 
any  manufacturer. 

4)  The  retail  store  advertises  to 
build  the  reputation  of  the  store 
and  to  sell  any  items  which  the  re¬ 
tailer  selects  from  his  manifold 
inventory  rather  than  to  promote 
regularly  the  sale  of  one  or  two 


automotive  rates  more  than  a  gen¬ 
eration  ago. 

"Very  substantial  difficulties  ex¬ 
isted  for  many  years  in  differentiat¬ 
ing  between  general  and  retail  rate 
advertising  for  new  automobiles. 
The  result  was  confusion  in  sched¬ 
ules  of  manufacturers,  probable 
decline  in  effectiveness  of  the  ad¬ 
vertising.  much  controversy  and 
bad  will,  and  loss  of  revenue. 

Most  Simple  Plan 

"Finally,  the  plan  followed  by  a 
number  of  leading  newspapers  was 
endorsed  as  being  the  most  simple, 
practical  solution  and  it  was  adopt¬ 
ed  by  newspapers  generally.  This 
procedure  was  to  establish  an  au¬ 
tomotive  rate,  commissionable  to 
advertising  agencies,  and  to  charge 
this  rate  lor  new-car  advertising 
regardless  of  the  source  of  the  in¬ 
sertion  order  or  the  check  in  pay¬ 
ment.  In  most  cases  this  classifica¬ 
tion  rate  was  the  same  as  the  gen¬ 
eral  rate.” 

Saying  that  "knowledge  of  the 
background  of  the  controversy 
helps  one  understand  the  reasons 
for  maintenance  of  existing  rate 
principles,”  Mr.  Bridge  continued: 

"The  most  serious  challenge  to 
the  automotive  classification  rate 
came  in  1939  when  the  Crosley 
automobile  was  advertised  for  sale 
by  some  of  the  largest  department 
stores  as  one  of  their  regular  items. 
But  maintenance  of  the  classifica¬ 
tion  rate  for  new  automobiles  was 
so  vital  that  newspapers  charged 
the  general  rate  to  these  depart¬ 
ment  stores  and  collected  on  that 
basis.  The  same  issue  arose  again 
in  1951  when  Sears  stores  began  to 
sell  new  automobiles  at  retail  as 


specific  items.  New-car  advertising  r  .  • 

is  designed  to  build  the  reputation  many  items.  Most 

of  the  automobile  rather  than  of 
the  dealer  and  advertisements  al¬ 
ways  are  confined  to  one  make  of 
automobile. 

Further  arguments  for  charging 
the  general  rate  for  all  new-car  ad¬ 
vertising  are  cited  in  this  portion 
of  the  report,  prepared  by  Don  U. 

Bridge,  general  manager  of  the 
two  largest  newspapers  in  the  Gan¬ 
nett  Group  —  the  Rochester 
(N.  Y.)  Times-Union  and  the 
Democrat  and  Chronicle.  The  re¬ 
port  is  an  expansion  of  remarks 
by  Gannett  admen  and  publishers 
at  their  annual  conference  in 
Rochester  October  26-27.  In  mim¬ 
eographed  form,  it  will  be  distrib¬ 
uted  by  the  office  of  Irving  H. 

Fitch,  group  advertising  director. 

In  expanding  his  conference  re¬ 
marks,  Mr.  Bridge  wrote: 


newspapers  informed  Sears  that  the 
classification  rate  for  new  automo¬ 
biles  would  apply. 

Rate  Structure  Held 

“This  action,  taken  individually 
by  newspapers  confronted  with  the 
problem,  maintained  the  long-exist¬ 
ing  rate  structure  and  kept  the  ad¬ 
vertising  of  new  automobiles  on 
the  same  rate  basis  for  all.  There 
were  other  reasons  why  Crosley 
discontinued  its  efforts  to  sell 
through  department  stores  and  why 
Sears  announced  a  few  weeks  ago 
that  its  stores  would  not  sell  new 
automobiles  in  the  future. 

“However,  if  retail  rates  were 
made  available  to  those  who  spe¬ 
cialize  in  the  sale  of  new  automo¬ 
biles.  the  same  retail  rate  schedule 
would  apply  to  any  concern  which 
desired  to  sell  new  automobiles. 


“The  present  request  of  automo-  The  larger  space  usage  of  depart 


bile  dealers  in  various  cities  for 
retail  rates  is  a  repetition  of  similar 
proposals  made  periodically  since 
numerous  newspapers  established 


ment  stores  would  entitle  them, 
under  long-exi.sting  discounts  for 
volume,  to  lower  rates  than  auto¬ 
mobile  dealers  could  earn.” 


Mr.  Bridge,  in  seeking  to  justify 
local  advertising  rates  for  used  car 
and  service-department  advertising, 
noted : 

1 )  Used  car  departments  buy 
automobiles  of  varied  makes  from 
a  variety  of  sources,  carry  them  in 
stock  and  sell  them  to  consumers 
in  an  accepted  retailing  sense;  and 
2  Advertising  of  service  depart¬ 
ments  of  automobile  dealers  “is 
charged  at  retail  rates  because 
other  service  businesses,  such  as 
laundries,  obtain  retail  rates.” 

He  continued:  “Some  new-car 
dealers  have  said  that  they  do  not 
object  to  the  classification  rate 
when  applied  to  factory-prepared 
advertisements  but  that  retail  rates 
should  apply  to  new-car  advertise¬ 
ments  prepared  and  paid  for  lo¬ 
cally.  This  point  of  view  is  under¬ 
standable,  but  it  overlooks  the  fact 
that  advertising  rates  are  deter¬ 
mined  by  the  classification  of  the 
busine.ss  rather  than  by  geography. 
For  example,  a  manufacturer  lo¬ 
cated  in  Rochester  pays  the  na¬ 
tional  (general)  rate  and  the  geo¬ 
graphical  location  does  not  qualify 
his  advertising  for  a  ‘local’  rate. 

“In  the  comparatively  few  cities 
where  retail  rates  are  available  for 
new-car  advertising,  the  plan  usu¬ 
ally  is  surrounded  by  essential  re¬ 
strictions  which  make  the  rate  con¬ 
cession  of  doubtful  value  to  new- 
car  dealers.  A  newspaper  may  say 
that  the  retail  rate  applies  only  if 
the  advertisement  does  not  include 
a  picture  of  the  new  automobile — 
which  is  another  way  of  saying 
that  a  lower  rate  will  be  given  if 
the  dealer  agrees  to  make  his  ad¬ 
vertising  less  effective.” 

Mounting  Costs 

Turning  to  a  theme  of  mounting 
costs  in  newspaper  production  Mr. 
Bridge  said: 

“Automobile  dealers  are  seeking 
a  reduction  in  advertising  rates  at 
a  time  when  newspaper  costs  are 
mounting.  Prices  charged  to  other 
advertisers  and  to  readers  cannot 
be  reduced  and  increases  may  be 
essential.  Most  of  them  have  been 
less  prosperous  than  automobile 
dealers  during  recent  years  and 
some  are  or  later  may  be  in  a  more 
difficult  financial  situation.  Motion 
picture  theaters,  for  example,  ap¬ 
pealed  several  months  ago  for 
lower  rates  because  of  substantial 
shrinkage  in  patronage  which  re¬ 
sulted.  they  said,  from  television. 
Rates  were  not  reduced. 

“The  appeal  of  automobile  deal¬ 
ers,  like  that  of  motion  picture  ad¬ 
vertisers,  and  others  who  urged 
reduced  rates  in  the  past,  is  for 
‘temporary  relief  for  a  few 
months.  However  sincere  this  ap¬ 
proach  may  be.  it  is  certain  that  it 
would  be  much  more  difficult  to 
restore  the  existing  rates  at  a  later 
date  than  it  is  to  maintain  them 
now. 

Action  Helps  Agencies 
“While  newspapers  admittedly 
are  defending  their  own  interests 
when  maintaining  the  new-car 
rates,  it  also  is  true  that  this  action 


is  helpful  to  advertising  agencits. 
manufacturers  and  the  dealer? 
themselves.  Probably  the  advertis¬ 
ing  agencies  would  not  state  pub¬ 
licly  a  preference  for  existing  class¬ 
ification  rates,  but  the  non-com- 
missionable  retail  rates  would  tend 
to  undermine  the  advertising  agen¬ 
cy  system  to  the  detriment  of  man¬ 
ufacturers  and  dealers. 

"Manufacturers  probably  would 
not  relinquish  control  over  adver¬ 
tising  copy  and  schedules  (witne?- 
reluctance  to  give  option  days  ot 
insertion)  but  if  the  manufacturer 
controlled  advertising  copy  and 
schedules  he  then  would  demon 
strate  that  new-car  advertising  h 
not  retail  advertising.  Similarly,  the 
new-car  dealer  probably  would 
suffer  in  reduced  effectiveness  o: 
advertising  to  a  greater  degree 
than  his  saving  on  the  minoriti 
share  of  the  new-car  cost  which  he 
pays  directly  or  indirectly." 

m 

Store  Switches  Ad 
Policy  After  Survey 

Tacoma,  Wash 

A  change  of  advertising  policy 
based  on  exhaustive  study  of  pK 
years’  programs,  has  produced 
gcx)d  results  this  year  for  Schoen 
felds,  which  calls  itself  the  North 
west’s  largest  and  most  complex 
home  furnishings  store,  accordin; 
to  statements  by  Ned  McMahon 
general  manager  of  the  firm. 

Previously,  most  promotion 
were  scheduled  for  two  week- 
duration.  They  have  been  cut  to 
one  week  maximum. 

Working  clasely  with  the  Txo- 
ma  Tribune,  a  morning  newspa 
per,  advertising  schedules  have 
been  set  up  to  include  four  majo; 
ads  each  week.  The  largest  ad  ap 
pears  on  Sunday  and  is  used  to 
promote  sale  merchandise  for  the 
following  week.  A  small  ad  is  run 
Tuesday,  a  large  one  on  Wedn^ 
day,  and  on  Friday  a  second  small 
ad  promotes  merchandise  offering- 
for  Friday  and  Saturday. 

Instead  of  using  low-price  item' 
for  “customer  bait,”  larger  itein 
are  used  on  the  theory  that 
customers  who  are  attracted  b) 
the  larger  sale  items  will  buy  oihe: 
higher  priced  items  w  h  e  n  the 
come  into  the  store.  Experience 
this  year  has  borne  out  this  con 
viction,  store  officials  stated 

Not  all  of  Schoenfelds’  adverti 
ing  is  promotional.  Occasional  in' 
stitutional  ads  state  the  store 
policies,  pointing  out  liberal  trade 
in  allowances,  free  parking. 

■ 

Ganger  Joins  D'Arcy 

Robert  M.  Ganger,  former  pres 
dent  of  P.  Lorillard  Co.  and  before 
that  partner  of  Geyer,  Newell  aiw 
Ganger  .Advertising  Agency,  n*' 
been  named  chairman  of  the  boar 
of  D’Arcy  Advertising  Compan) 
Inc.,  St.  Louis.  Mo.,  it  was  an- 
announced  this  week  by  Percy  ^ 
Orthwein.  former  board  chairman 
and  now  chairman  of  the  Execji' 


tive  Committee.  Mr.  Ganger 


»ill 


establish  offices  in  New  York. 
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IUJI.i:S-EYES 
IN  1  TARGET 

IN  THE 

GREATER  PHILADELPHIA  MARKET 


Train  your  sales  sights  on  the 
triple-rich  Greater  Philadelphia  Market- 
then  let  The  Evening  Bulletin  , 
trip  the  trigger! 

In  the  Greater  Philadelphia  Market 
The  Evening  Bulletin  is  the  daily 
newspaper  with  the  largest  circulation 


*Sometime$  called  "Delaware  Valley," 
"The  Workshop  of  the  World,"  and 
'The  New  Eastern  Industrial  Metropolis." 
Take  your  choice— it's  still  the 
Greater  Philadelphia  Market  and 
The  Evening  Bulletin  is  the  daily 
newspaper  with  the  largest  circulation. 


BULL’S-EYE  ^1 
PHILADELPHIA  CITY 

(I  county) 

47%  of  population 
51%  of  retail  sales 
40%  of  new  capital  expenditures 

The  Evening  Bulletin  is  the  daily 
newspaper  with  the  largest 
circulation— read  by  72%  of  families 


BULL’S-EYE  ^2 
PHILADELPHIA  METROPOLITAN  AREA 

(8  counties) 

83%  of  population 
80%  of  retail  sales 
87%  of  new  capital  expenditures 

The  Evening  Bulletin  is  the  daily 
newspaper  with  the  largest 
circulation— read  by  62%  of  families 


BULL’S-EYE  "^3 
PHILADELPHIA  TRADING  AREA 

(14  counties) 

100%  of  population 
100%  of  retail  sales 
100%  of  new  capital  expenditures 

The  Evening  Bulletin  is  the  daily 
newspaper  with  the  largest 
circulation— read  by  55%  of  families 


In  Philadelphia  nearly  everybody  reads  The  Bulletin 


Editor 


Advertising  OfRees;  Philadelphia,  Filbert  and  Juniper  Sts.;  New  York,  285  Madison  Ave.;  Chicago,  520  North  Michigan  Ave. 
Representatives;  Sawyer  Ferguson  Walker  Company  in  Detroit  *  Atlanta  *  Los  Angeles  *  San  Francisco 
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Thru  the 


There's  no  other  me¬ 
dium  or  combination 
of  medio  that  offers 
so  much  for  so  little. 

John  S.  Knight,  Publisher 


Advertiser  •  Newspaper — RETAIL  SURVEY 

Business  Page  of  Daily 
Urged  for  Reaching  Men 


clocks  priced  at  $17.99  compart; 
with  a  usual  tag  of  $29.95. 

Results:  Entire  stock  of  lOi. 
clocks  was  sold  out  during  the  firs 
hour  of  business  and  Adam  had  tc 
reorder  immediately  to  cover  or 
ders  for  another  100. 


W 

A  *900 

MILLION 

DOLLAR 

MARKET 

WITH 

99.5* 

COVERAGE 


More  men  might  be  persuaded  was  guest  lecturer  at  a  course  in  ^ 

to  do  their  shopping  in  department  Variety  Store  Management,  pointed  With  Usin^  Bait 
stores  if  the  advertising  directed  to  out  that  while  the  idea  of  such  Washington,  D.  C 

them  was  used  on  the  business  stores  can  be  traced  back  over  A  newspaper  ad  for  Lan'i 
news  pages  of  daily  newpapers,  ac-  2.000  years,  it  has  only  been  in  the  Inc.,  claiming  that  leading  brandi 
cording  to  a  study  on  “untapped  last  50  years  that  they  have  reached  of  television  sets  originally  pricr. 
markets  suited  to  department  store  their  present  development.  from  $249.95  to  $319.95  werea 

cultivation”  made  by  the  research  “They  met  opposition  at  every  sale  for  $99  were  cited  in  a  F«j 
staff  of  Stores  magazine,  published  turn  from  the  established  individ-  eral  Trade  Commission  complair 
by  the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  ually-owned  businesses,  opposition  charging  Lacy’s  with  the  use  i 
Association.  which  even  invoked  slate  and  fed-  “bait  advertising”  in  the  sale  of 

The  magazine  notes  that  a  “par-  eral  government  action  to  stop  the  TV  sets  and  with  misrepresenu 
ticularly  important”  segment  of  the  further  development  of  chain  tion  of  the  savings  to  be  realm; 
male  market  is  the  business  execu-  stores.”  from  a  freezer  food  plan, 

live  in  the  upper  income  brackets;  Attacking  the  idea  that  the  chain  The  “bait”  charge  points  * 


live  in  the  upper  income  brackets; 


from  a  freezer  food  plan. 

The  “bait”  charge  points  t 


that  his  business  life  requires  him  store  was  harmful  to  individual  radio  broadcasts  and  newspapr 
to  be  well  dressed  at  work,  and  merchants,  the  retail  executive  em-  ads  offering  to  give  a  demonste 
imposes  on  him  social  obligations  phasized  the  fact  that  they  repre-  tion  of,  and  to  sell  TV  sets  it 
that  make  him  a  customer  for  both  sent  only  six  per  cent  of  the  coun-  the  homes  of  consumers  who  rt 
sportswear  and  formal  clothes.  In  try’s  retail  stores.  quest  a  demonstration, 

addition.  Stores  pnjints  out  that  the  “It  is  now  widely  accepted,”  he  In  many  instances,  the  FTC 
executive  travels  both  for  business  stated,  “that  most  independent  charges,  Lacy’s  salesmen  failed  t 
and  for  pleasure,  and  needs  plenty  merchants  welcome  chain  opposi-  demonstrate  the  advertised  setscr 
of  luggage  and  travel  accessories,  tion.  One  of  the  least  of  the  ways  disparaged  their  design,  workimr 
“The  facts  seem  to  point  to  the  in  which  variety  stores  help  inde-  nnd^  performance  and  t 

value  of  the  business  pages  of  the  pendent  merchants  is  in  helping  to  tempted  instead  to  demonstri! 
newspaper  as  a  background  for  ad-  bring  traffic  into  a  shopping  area,  other  and  more  cxptt 

vertising  to  this  customer — adver-  from  which  everyone  benefits.”  sive  TV  sets  than  those  adverts 
tising  that  will  urge  him  to  pick  up  Mr.  Penney  also  cited  the  fact  Concerning  the  trecKr  to 
the  telephone  to  place  an  order  or  that  the  chain  and  variety  stores  P'^tt  complaint,  the  FTC  tm , 
make  an  appointment  for  a  fitting,”  carry  an  “immen.se  tax  burden” 

the  magazine  declares.  which  would  otherwise  have  to  be  Published  and  broadcast  ads  to 

“One  Fifth  Avenue  store  (New  borne  by  other  sections  of  the  Purchasers  of  home  freezen  wir 
York  City),  in  fact,  is  reported  to  population.  He  noted  that  in  1952,  „  ’’’ 

have  ehad  excellent  results  from  J.  C.  Penney  Co.  paid  over  $64,-  ,  percet!| 


the  consistent  advertising  of  its  000.000  in  taxes  and  that  the  tax 

men’s  departments  in  a  financial  per  share  of  the  company  was  over  j 

daily.  Response  has  been  good  at  twice  the  dividend  per  share.  are  granted  20  days  to  ft 


the  downtown  store  on  weekdays, 

and  especially  good  at  the  siibur-  Variety  Stores  Join  Drive 
ban  branches  on  Saturdays.”  Tq  Push  National  Brands 


J.  C.  Penney  Sees  Chains 
On  Threshold  of  Growth 


To  Push  National  Brands 

Sixty-five  hundred  variety 
stores  are  in  a  nationwide  drive  to 
promote  top-quality,  nationally 


“Chain  and  variety  stores  are  on  branded  products  during  National- 
the  threshold  of  their  develop-  ly  Advertised  Brands  Week,  March  tail  advertising  staff  of  the  Scripp^ 
ment,”  J.  C.  Penny,  founder  and  1-10,  1954,  according  to  Chain  Howard  Washington  (D.  C 
chairman  of  the  nationwide  retail  Store  Age,  coordinator  of  the  an-  Daily  News,  after  three  ytL' 


answer.  Initial  hearing  has  b« 
set  for  January  8  before  Heariti 
Examiner  Wililam  L.  Pack. 

■ 

Sid  Frenkel  Rejoins 
S-H  Retail  Ad  Staff 

Sidney  Frenkel  has  joined  the  if 


chairman  of  the  nationwide  retail  Store  Age,  coordinator  of  the  an-  Daily  News,  after  three  ytL' 
store  chain  of  1,633  links,  asserted  niial  event.  spent  in  selling  radio  time.  I 

last  week  at  Columbia  University.  Newspaper  advertising  mats.  Thus  he  is  back  in  the  busto- 1 
Briefly  referring  to  the  history  pennants,  price  cards  and  other  that  has  been  his  avocation  for  H 

of  chain  stores,  Mr.  Penney,  who  promotional  materials  are  being  years — 11  of  them  on  the  ttO- 

~  distributed  to  participating  com-  staff  of  the  Pittsburgh  (Pa.) 

panics  which  include  S.  S.  Kresge,  Telegraph,,  and  eight  yean  on  ft 

Grant,  H.  L.  Green,  S.  H.  staff  of  the  Baltimore  (Mi' 

^ ^  '  Kress,  McCrory,  McLellan,  G.  C.  News-  Post. 

'  ^  Murphy,  Newberry,  and  Neisner  ■ 

addition,  250  sectional  Broxiham  Elects  Veep 

''V"  participate,  j  Marucchi  and  Josef^ 

the  biKsiness  publication  said.  „  r.npnih^r  been  elec»: 


MlOU 


os.  In  addition,  250  sectional  BrOXlham  ElectS  Veep 
d  local  chains  wall  participate,  j  Marucchi  and  Josef^ 

e  business  publication  said.  g  Guenther  have  been  eled^ 

Fifty-three  nationally  advertised  ^sidents  of  the  Branha: 

ands  are  already  m  the  promo-  Company,  national  advertising  rtf 


brands  are  already  in  the  promo- 

resentatives.  Both  men 

Small-Space  Ad  Depletes  associated  with  the  firm  in  a 
Clock  Stock  in  One  Hour 

Pulling  power  of  newspaper  ad-  J,,  AnooiDt 

vertising  was  demonstrated  in  a  rlOnoa  FOperS 
recent  promotion  of  imported  400-  The  Sarasota  (Fla.) 
day  clocks  by  J.  N.  Adams  &  Co.,  Tribune  and  Journal  have  appw 
Buffalo,  N.  Y.  ed  Burke,  Kuipers  and  Manow 

The  store  used  a  six  by  seven-  as  their  advertising 
inch  ad  in  the  Sunday  Courier-  in  the  national  field,  cB*® 
Express  calling  attention  to  the  Dec.  1. 
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Steel  Industry  Focuses  New  Attention  on  Duluth 

and  Area 

Nation's  Largest  Industrial 
Expansion  Under  Way 


New,  Expanding 
Communities 


Northeastern  Minnesota’s 
Iron  Range  area  can  expect  a 
population  increase  of  66,695 
persons  by  1975,  due  to  the 
expanding  taconite  mining 
industry.  This  estimate  of 
future  growth  of  the  Mesabi 
and  Vermilion  Ranges  was 
obtained  from  a  series  of  pub¬ 
lic  and  private  surveys  which 
are  considered  to  be  the  most 
accurate  sources  available. 

Summarized  are  the  princi¬ 
pal  population  estimates  for 
the  various  taconite  areas, 
arhich  also  include  allowances 
(or  anticipated  family  groups 
and  (or  additional  people  who 
will  be  required  to  staff  the 
allied  service  enterprises  which 
always  accompany  such 
industrial  developments. 

1— The  Ely-Babbitt  area  will  gain 
•bout  34.6  per  cent  by  19SS.  an 
iacreaM  from  7.428  in  I960  to 
10,000  two  yean  hciKe. 


The  nation’s  —  and  what  will  undoubtedly  be 
the  world’s  biggest  boom  in  metal  mining  history  — 
is  beginning  in  the  iron  ore  ranges  of  Minnesota, 
Wisconsin  and  Michigan. 


The  largest  open-pit  mining  and  ore  milling  operation 
the  industry  has  ever  seen  is  being  developed  through  new 
and  extensive  research  and  exploration  with  tremendous 
financial  support. 

A  revolution  in  iron  mining  is  in  the  process. 

Vast  taconite  deposits — the  region’s  “ace  in  the  hole’’  for 
America’s  security  and  expanding  economy  —  will  now  be 
used  to  feed  the  country’s  roaring  steel  furnaces  as  the  supply 
of  direct  shipping  ore  diminishes. 

Gigantic  taconite  developments  which  stagger  the  imagi¬ 
nation  are  under  way.  and  will  involve  multi-million-dollar 
investments  to  blast,  dig  and  treat  more  raw  material  than 
ever  before  on  the  iron  ranges.  Taconite  treatment  requires 
complex  processes,  vast  amotmts  of  water,  heat  and  power  in 
order  to  arrive  at  a  product  which  will  be  high  in  iron  con¬ 
tent  and  low  in  impurities,  and  desirable  in  structure  and 
form  for  steel-malcing. 

On  the  Lake  Superior  ranges  alone  the  new  industry 
promises  unparalleled  economic  growth.  There  will  be  new 
towns,  railroads,  and  harbors.  There  will  be  new  markets 
and  a  rise  in  population.  Industrial  leaders  say  that  taconite 
processing  will  become  increasingly  important  with  each  suc¬ 
ceeding  year.  Reserves  are  almost  limitless. 


The  vastness  of  taconite  operations  is  typified  by  this  electric 
shovel  being  used  in  a  Mountain  Iron  mine.  The  shovel  is 
capable  of  handling  16  tons  of  ore-bearing  rock 
with  each  scoop. 


How  Mining  Employment 
Increases  Popniation 


The  increases  in  popu¬ 
lation  end  buying  power 
will  be  felt  in  the  Duluth- 
Superior  Metropol  it  e  n 
Area,  the  hub  of  this 
development,  and 
throughout  the  entire  Re¬ 
tail  Trading  Zone,  both 
of  which  are  served  by 
the  Duluth  Herald  and 
News-Tribune. 


2»The  Aurora*  Biwabik  portion 
of  Virfinia-Aurora  area  will 
moro  than  double  frwn  13,000  to 
27.000  during  the  tame  period* 

3— From  1960  to  1975  all  Iron 
Ranee  areas  are  expected  to  show 
population  increases  of  about  21 
per  cent,  to  about  116,500  persons 
by  1960. 


Lake  Superior  Taeonife  Pro/eefs 


4— By  1975  the  population  of  the 
Mesabi  and  Vermilion  ranges  should 
Tesch  147.500.  Of  this  number. 
M.500  are  expected  in  the  Virginia* 
Aurora  area.  14.500  in  the  Ely- 
Babbitt  region,  and  48.500  in  the 
Hibbing-Chisholm  district. 


Investment 
$  7.500.000 


Company 

Reserve  Mining  Co. 


Prelimirtary  plant  and  mine  at 
Babbitt,  operating  with  300,000 
torts  annual  capacity. 


THE  F0PUUT10N  OF  THE  IRON 
mMNG  AREA  OF  MINNESOTA  IS 
MORE  THAN  SEVEN  TIMES  THE 
IRON  MINING  EMPLOTMENT 


Beaver  Bay  |4ant  under  construc¬ 
tion  with  3.750.000  tons  per  year 
capacity  by  1957,  and  10.000.000 
tons  eventually. 


Pilot  plant  and  mine  operating  at 
Aurora  with  200,000  tons  annual 
capacity. 


Erie  Mining  Co. 


Proposed  plant  at  Aurora  with 
eventual  10.000.000  tons  per  year 
capacity. 


Experimental  crmcentration.  nodu- 
lixing  and  sintering  plants  built  at 
Mountain  Iron  and  Virginia.  Each 
has  500.000  tons  annual  capacity 


U  S.  Steel’s 
Oliver  Iron  Mining 
Division 


400.000  tons  per  year  iasper  con¬ 
centration  plant  at  Humboldt. 
Mich.,  being  built. 


Cleveland-Cliffs. 
Ford  Motor  Co. 


200.000-ton  jasper  plant  proposed 
at  Republic.  Mich. 


Cleveland-Cliffs 


This  expanding,  progressive  market 
is  covered  effectively  daily  and 
Sunday  only  by  the 


DULUTH  HERALD 


The  new  and  growing  community  for  Reserve  Mining  Co.  employes  at  Babbitt, 
typical  of  the  developments  sprouting  up  across  the  iron  mining  ranges  to  house 
the  growing  population. 


Advertiser  •  Newspaper — CAMPAIGNS 


ROP,  Roto  Color  Ads  Top 
Firm ’s  Special  Yule  Push 


FuLL-color  roto  gravure  and 
ROP  color  newspaper  ads  will 
highlight  a  special  Christmas  cam¬ 
paign  (via  Bozell  &  Jacobs,  Inc.) 
of  A.  C.  Weber  &  Co.,  Chicago, 
senior  Pfatf  Sewing  Machine  dis¬ 
tributor  for  the  Western  half  of 
the  U.  S.  Campaign  will  cover  32 
markets  in  the  company's  24  west¬ 
ern-state  area. 

In  addition,  intensive  co-op  ad¬ 
vertising  by  more  than  1,200  Pfaff 
dealers  will  back  up  the  promotion. 

According  to  A.  C.  Weber,  pres¬ 
ident,  this  will  be  the  largest  sea¬ 
sonal  campaign  in  the  history  of 
the  company.  “We  feel  that  news¬ 
papers  can  carry  the  brunt  of  this 
campaign,”  he  said,  “because  we 
can  best  explain  the  many  exclus¬ 
ive  features  and  advantages  of  our 
product  in  a  newspaper  color  ad. 
The  reader  has  an  opportunity  to 
read  our  message,  and  to  give  time 
and  study  consistent  with  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  a  life-time  investment. 

“Furthermore.”  Mr.  Weber 
pointed  out.  “newspaper  action  is 
local  action,  action  that  brings  im¬ 
mediate  results.” 


Minshall  Orgcm  Budgets 
$200,000  for  '54  Ads 

Minshall  Organ,  Inc.,  Brattle- 
boro,  Vt.,  manufacturers  of  elec¬ 
tronic  organs,  will  spend  some 
$200,000  in  1954  for  promotion 
and  advertising.  Plans  call  for  co¬ 
op  newspaper  schedules  plus  con¬ 
sumer  and  trade  publications. 

According  to  Burton  Minshall, 
president,  local  co-op  ads  will  con¬ 
tain  a  coupon  offering  a  free  rec¬ 
ord  album  entitled  “How  To  Play 
the  Minshall  Organ  in  30  Minutes.” 
He  .said  the  album  (two  records, 
four  sides)  is  one  of  the  most  ex¬ 
pensive  giveaways  ever  attempted 
in  the  industry. 

Bellows  &  Co.  Opens 
Holiday  Push  in  Dailies 

More  than  200  newspapers 
throughout  the  U.  S.,  plus  two- 
color  newspaper  insertions  in  selec¬ 
ted  markets,  are  being  used  by 
Bellows  &  Co.  to  plug  its  Partners 
Choice  and  Club  Bourbon. 

Added  to  this,  full-page,  four- 
color  ads  (via  Benton  &  Bowles. 


Uncle  Mat  Says^ 


Take  it  from  your  old  Uncle  Mat. 

'  not  on*  but  five  pcnoni  ore  pleased  when 
Matrix  Contrast  Service  h  installed  . .  the 
operator,  the  mochinist,  the  employer,  the 
reader,  and  the  advertiser. 

Copyright  19S3.  Motrix  Controst  Corporotton 


'THE  GREATER  THE  VARIETY  OF^TYPE  FACES 
USED,  THE  GREATER  THE  VALUE  OF 

MATRIX  CONTRAST  SERVICE" 

In  display  corriposttion,  with  Its  larger  assort¬ 
ment  of  type  faces  and  sorts,  the  use  of  Matrix  Contrast 
Colors  w  il  give  you  great  savings  in  linecaMmg 
operation ...  a  bonus  thot  newspapers  and  job  shops 
with  a  variety  of  type  faces  receive 
when  adopting  Matrix  Contrast  Service. 

When  the  reference  marks  are  treoted 
m  bright  contra*‘tlng  colors  such  as  red  green  yellow, 
orange  or  white,  the  clear-cut  charocters  show  any 
vciriotion  in  colors  immediately.  The  occurrence 
.  of  wrong  fonts  is  eliminated  and  pt  mats  are  selected 
with  assurance.  With  the  squint  taken  out  of 
his  work  the  operator  (Helivers  o  greater 
quontity  end  a  better  quality  of  composition. 


MATRIX  CONTRAST  SERVICE 


MATRIX  CONTRAST  CORPORAT/ON-154  W*$f  14fh  Street,  New  York  11,  N.Y..J 


326  W.  Modison  Str««t,  Chicogo  6,  III.  *  1105  Trpnton  SfrMt,  Lot  AngtUi  15,  Calif. 


Curopoon  Agonh:  Funditor,  Ltd.,  3  Woodbridgo  StrMt,  Clorktnwoll  Croon,  London,  E.C.I* 


Inc.)  will  run  in  national  maga¬ 
zines.  The  campaign,  said  to  be 
the  most  extensive  fourth-quarter 
push  in  Bellows’  history,  will  be 
further  enlarged  to  include  a  series 
of  ads  in  Negro  publications. 

Use  of  subway  car  cards,  out¬ 
door  posters  and  point-of-purchase 
material  is  also  planned. 

Drive  Sells  635 
Autos  in  One  Day 

Los  Angeles 

An  intense  advertising  campaign 
(via  Patten  &  Assoc.)  here  is  cred¬ 
ited  with  promoting  the  sale  of  635 
autos  by  four  Ford  dealerships  in 
a  single  day.  The  total  is  said  to 
be  a  new  world  record. 

One  of  the  four  Hull-Dobbs  Co. 
dealerships  engaged  in  the  “Fa¬ 
mous  Four”  campaign,  also  set  a 
new  world  record  for  monthly 
sales  by  a  single  agency  with  460 
new  car  transactions,  it  was  stated. 

The  four  sales  agencies  com¬ 
bined  sold  1,115  new  cars  in  the 
single  month. 

The  agency  placed  7,000  lines  of 
newspaper  copy  in  the  five  metro¬ 
politan  dailies  in  six  days  preced¬ 
ing  the  one-day  sale.  Also  used  in 
that  period  were  350  radio-TV 
spots. 

The  campaign  was  the  first  sus¬ 
tained  advertising  effort  by  the  four 
Los  Angeles  Hull-Dobbs  dealers. 

Prudential  Schedules  Ad 
In  Six  Major  Newspapers 

Prudential  Insurance  Com¬ 
pany  of  America  this  week  an¬ 
nounced  it  will  run  an  850-line  ad 
(via  Calkins  &  Holden,  Carlock, 
McClinton  &  Smith)  on  January 
17  in  six  widely  scattered  news¬ 
papers. 

Scheduled  dailies  are;  the  Kan¬ 
sas  City  (Mo.)  Star;  Chattanooga 
(Tenn.)  Times;  Raleigh  (N.  C.) 
News  Observer;  Presno  (Calif.) 
Bee;  Sacramento  (Calif.)  Bee;  and 
the  Tampa  (Fla.)  Tribune. 


$75-Mimon  Ad , 
Take  Seen  for 
Canada  Papers 

Granby,  Qm, 

Advertising  is  essential  to  the 
success  of  any  undertaking,  (fc. 
dared  Eric  M.  Wilson,  director  of 
advertising  of  the  Montreal  Star 
last  week. 

Addressing  a  Richelieu  Club 
gathering,  Mr.  Wilson  said  com¬ 
mercial  firms  will  spend  close  to 
$75,000,000  in  Canadian  newspa¬ 
pers  this  year. 

Grocery  products  will  show  the 
largest  amount,  followed  by  auto¬ 
mobiles  and  electrical  appliance! 

Return  Higher  Than  Cost  ' 

It  was  difficult  to  determine 
the  number -of -people  who  would 
read  an  advertisement  but  it  was  in¬ 
contestable  -  that  an  advertisemeint 
always  brought  in  far  more  than 
it  cost. 

Great  changes  have  occurred  in 
the  field  of  advertising,  Mr.  Wilson 
stated. 

“Advertising,”  he  said,  “has 
reached  a  new  peak  in  the  daily 
newspaper.  There  was  a  time  when 
advertising  was  a  hit  and  miss  sort 
of  thing,  with  the  advertiser  merely 
writing  his  own  copy  and  hoping 
that  he  had  told  his  story  sufficient¬ 
ly  well  to  sell  his  goods. 

“Nowadays  daily  newspapers 
have  trained  advertising  salesmen, 
who  are  taught  how  to  write  ad¬ 
vertisements.  how  to  advise  the  ad¬ 
vertiser  and  how  to  set  up  a  con¬ 
tinuing  program  of  advertising  that 
will  bring  consistently  satisfactory 
results  to  the  buyer  of  space. 

“In  addition,  techniques  have 
now  been  developed  whereby  it  is 
possible  to  give  an  advertiser  sound 
advice  on  how  much  money  he 
should  spend  on  advertising  and 
when  he  should  snend  it.  The  guess 
work  has  been  taken  out  of  adver- 
tisinc  and  it  has  been  out  on  a 
sound  basis.” 


Headlined,  “Meal  Ticket  for 
Your  Family  .  .  .  every  month  if 
Dad  isn’t  here,”  the  ad  shows  a 
check  made  out  to  “Your  family 
...  for  food,  clothes  and  shelter.” 

Steinway  Plans  Notional, 
Local  Push  for  New  Piano 

Steinway  &  Sons  plan  a  national 
advertising  campaign  on  their  new 
professional  upright  piano,  follow¬ 
ing  a  year’s  test-marketing  period. 

The  drive  will  be  conducted  on 
a  national  as  well  as  local  level. 
The  358  Steinway  dealers  through¬ 
out  the  U.  S.  will  handle  the  pro¬ 
motional  and  advertising  activities 
in  their  regional  areas. 

Oldest  Business  College 
To  Increase  Use  of  Papers 

Enlarged  newspaper  campaign 
(via  Robertson  Potter  Co.)  is 
planned  by  Bryant  &  Stratton  Col¬ 
lege.  Chicago,  to  promote  the 
school’s  business  courses. 


Truth  Important 

“Truth  in  advertising  is  an  im¬ 
portant  thing,”  Mr.  Wilson 
dared,  adding  “we  must  always 
make  sure  that  goods  are  as  adver¬ 
tised.” 

The  speaker,  who  published  for 
a  number  of  years  a  weekly  news¬ 
paper  in  Ontario,  stated;  “ijhe 
weekly  newspaper  is  the  finest  rne- 
dium  for  getting  close  to  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  our  country.  It’s  what  We 
might  call  basic  newspaperdom.’' 

The  daily  newspaper  was  in- 
other  thing  altogether.  “It  is  |he 
newspaper  at  its  greatest.”  he 
added.  “The  daily  newspaper  brii)gs 
the  world  to  your  doorstep,  not 
just  the  local  community.”  ‘ 

The  growth  of  great  metropdi- 
tan  dailies  had  made  possible  s  le 
cialized  services  in  reporting,  n- 
terpreting  of  events  of  national  apd 
international  importance. 
provision  of  advertising  facilities 
which  in  turn  had  made  mass  pro¬ 
duction  and  distribution  possible. 
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Coke 


tribune 

IS  a  magistrate 


Tribune 


IS  a  newspaper 


The  dictionary  gives  you  a  choice.  Spelled  with  a  small 
initial  “t,”  tribune  can  mean  an  official,  a  defender  of 
the  people,  a  dais,  a  rostrum,  a  magistrate. 

With  a  capital  “T,”  however.  Tribune  is  the  name  of  a 
newspaper.  And  a  magistrate,  being  up  on  his  law, 
would  caution  you  to  respect  and  honor  the  right  of  the 
Tribune  to  capital  treatment.  Tribune  is  a  trade-mark, 
and  the  owners  of  the  mark  have  the  right — and  the 
duty — to  guard  it  diligently. 

Coke  is  also  a  trade-mark,  of  course — a  trade-mark 
designating  the  delicious  product  of  The  Coca-Cola 
Company.  That’s  why  we  ask  that  you  make  it  Coke, 


with  a  capital,  please,  when  you  refer  to  our  product  by 
its  popular  abbreviation. 

P.  S.  You’ll  find  “The  pause  that  refreshes”  with  ice-cold 
Coke  a  capital  way  of  breaking  your  day. 


Ask  for  it  either  way 
. . .  hath  trade-marks 
mean  the  same  thing. 


THE  COCA-COLA  COMPANY 
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From  where  I  sit 
/y  Joe  Marsh 


A  Case  of 

"Moostaken"  Identity 

Slim  Smith  never  had  a  chance  to 
use  his  moose  call  until  a  trip  north 
this  ye£ir.  Visited  him  yesterday  to  see 
what  he’d  bagged. 

“First  day  out,^^  he  told  me,  “I 
picked  up  a  trail.  I  sounded  the  call 
and  waited.  Then  I  heard  a  moose  call. 
Sure  enough,  something  came  crash¬ 
ing  through  the  brush.  Turned  out  to 
be  another  guy  with  his  moose  call. 
Boy,  did  I  get  my  finger  off  the  trigger 
of  my  gun  in  a  hurry! 

“My  last  day  there  I  picked  up  an¬ 
other  trail.  This  time  I  got  me  a  real 
moose.  But  you  can  bet  I  took  a  good 
look  at  that  moose  before  I  started  to 
do  any  shooting!” 

From  where  I  sit,  we  could  all  learn 
a  little  from  Slim'^s  experience.  Most 
of  us  are  guilty  sometime  or  other  of 
being  too  quick  on  the  trigger.  Like  the 
fellow  who  would  deny  me  the  right  to 
an  occasional  glass  of  beer  with  my 
dinner.  I  say  that  kind  of  *'aim''  is 
way  off  the  target! 


Copyright,  1953,  United  States  Brewers  Foundation 
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j  Shopping  Centers 

;  continued  from  page  15 


an  effort  in  the  making,  on  the 
part  of  the  Fifth  Avenue  mer¬ 
chants,  for  promoting  their  dis¬ 
trict. 

“These  ideas  crop  up  from  time 
to  time  but  holding  a  group  of 
merchants  together  seems  to  be  an 
almost  impossible  task  in  a  com¬ 
mon  promotion.” 

Agency  Man's  Views 

E.  B.  Weiss,  director  of  mer¬ 
chandising,  Grey  Advertising  Agen¬ 
cy,  Inc.,  frankly  admits:  “1  really 
don’t  know  whether  the  one-stop 
shopping  center  concept  is  break¬ 
ing  down  the  ‘loyalty  to  Main 
Street’  policy  of  newspapers.  1 
rather  imagine  that  in  certain  in¬ 
stances  this  has  happened,  but  on 
the  other  hand,  I  have  certainly 
noted  that  in  a  number  of  in¬ 
stances  the  newspapers  have  in¬ 
vested  substantial  sums  of  their 
own  in  order  to  help  maintain  the 
competitive  position  of  the  down¬ 
town  area,  and  when  loyalty  is 
backed  up  with  the  good  old 
American  dollar,  why  that  is  loyal¬ 
ty.  indeed.” 

Mr.  Weiss,  who  only  a  few 
weeks  ago  told  the  Philadelphia 
Chapter  of  the  American  Market¬ 
ing  Association  that  “the  shopping 
center  has  received  too  much  adu¬ 
lation;  it  should  catch  a  bit  of  hell” 
(E&P,  Nov.  21,  page  20),  has  a 
novel  approach  to  the  subject. 

Loyalty  to  Public 

“To  my  way  of  thinking,”  Mr. 
WeLss  declared,  “the  approach  to 
this  whole  situation  may  not  be 
one  of  loyalty  to  Main  Street  or 
loyalty  to  anybody.  The  news¬ 
paper  like  the  retailer,  and  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  like  everybody  else 
must  be  loyal  to  just  one  segment 
of  our  society,  and  that  is  the  pub¬ 
lic.” 

Mr.  Weiss  continued:  “If  the 
public  prefers  the  shopping  center, 
then  the  newspapers  must  do  what¬ 
ever  is  required  of  the  newspaper 
as  a  publication  and  as  a  public 
service.  The  basic  requirement  is 
loyalty  to  the  public  and  not  loy¬ 
alty  to  either  Main  Street  or  the 
shopping  center.” 

The  merchandising  expert  said 
he  feels  that  the  shopping  center 
concept  as  a  competitive  factor  to 
Main  Street  will  wind  up  in  pre¬ 
cisely  the  same  way  as  happened 
with  the  various  new  media  of 
mass  communication’s  impact  on 
the  established  media. 

Room  for  Both 

“For  example,”  he  said,  “radio 
presumably  was  going  to  put  the 
newspapers  and  magazines  out  of 
business.  Then  TV  came  along, 
and  it  was  presumably  going  to 
accomplish  the  same  dastardly 
deed.  Now,  presumably  color  TV 
will  polish  off  our  newspapers  and 
our  magazines.” 

Mr.  Weiss  noted  that  “at  this 
EDITOR  <S  PU 


very  mo.Tient"  new.spapers  and 
magazines  have  larger  circulations 
than  ever  before;  took  this  as  an 
indication  that  there  is  a  substan¬ 
tial  place  in  society  for  the  tradi¬ 
tional  media  as  well  as  for  the 
newer  media. 

In  much  the  same  way,  he  said, 
“I  think  there  will  be  plenty  of 
room  in  our  retail  business  society 
for  the  shopping  center  and  for  ti 
business  on  Main  Street.  1  refuse 
to  believe  that  one  can  exist  only 
to  the  disadvantage  of  the  other. 

“Now  that  Main  Street  has  be¬ 
gun  to  gird  itself  for  the  competi¬ 
tive  battle,  I  am  positive  that  in 
due  time  Main  Street  will  regain 
its  competitive  position,  and  1  an 
certain  that  the  shopping  center 
will  also  be  very  much  in  evidena 
competitively  speaking.” 

Futile  Battle 

Mr.  Weiss  concluded:  “Tht 
newspaper  is  wise  to  make  every 
effort  to  aid  and  encourage  tht 
downtown  area — but  1  refuse  to 
believe  that  this  automatically 
means  that  the  newspaper  must  or 
should  ignore  the  shopping  cen¬ 
ter.  In  the  first  place,  such  a  battk 
would  be  futile;  and  in  the  second 
place,  it  would  not  represent  a 
public  service.” 

(Next:  No  Need  for  Brawl) 

■ 

Auto  Dealers  Hit 
False  New-Car  Ads 

Richmond,  Va. 

The  Automobile  Trade  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Virginia,  in  its  annual  three- 
day  convention  in  Richmond  re¬ 
cently,  unanimously  adopted  a  reso¬ 
lution  in  which  it  declared  that 
production  and  distribution  should 
permit  a  reasonable  profit  to  deal¬ 
ers  without  forcing  them  to  resort 
to  misleading  advertising  and  un¬ 
ethical  merchandising. 

The  resolution  charged  that  new- 
car  advertisements  appearing  re¬ 
cently  have  offered  “exorbitant  dis¬ 
counts  and  unreasonable  trade-in 
allowances,  many  of  which  are 
gross  misrepresentations  and  highly 
unethical.’” 

Such  advertising,  the  resolution 
said,  rapidly  is  destroying  public 
confidence  in  dealers,  manufactur¬ 
ers  and  their  products. 

The  misleading  advertising  was 
blamed  on  the  over  production  and 
maldistribution  of  “some  manufac¬ 
turing  segments  in  an  effort  to  fur¬ 
ther  their  own  immediate  corporate 
ambitions  without  any  regard  for 
the  ultimate  welfare  of  the  large 
majority  of  retail  automobile  deal¬ 
ers.” 

The  resolution  strongly  urged 
automobile  manufacturers  to  gear 
their  production  to  the  “natural 
laws  of  supply  and  demand.  Over¬ 
production  and  poor  distribution 
have  created  chaos  in  the  industry." 

The  resolution  urged  that  deal¬ 
ers  place  orders  for  new  cars  and 
trucks  in  amounts  consistent  with 
their  ability  to  sell  them  within 
their  own  trade  area  “at  a  fair  and 
reasonable  profit.” 
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Dairy  Farmers  Mean  Business 


We  have  reported  to  you  in  these  pages 
on  the  efforts  of  the  dairy  industry  to 
work  out  its  own  problems  .  .  . 

...  to  gain  and  hold  a  fair  share  of  the 
food  market  .  .  . 

...  to  deserve  and  receive  public  sup- 
p)ort,  as  a  substitute  for  price  support. 

It  is  therefore  gratifying  to  us  to  have 
evidence  that  efforts  have  attracted  at¬ 
tention  and  commendation  from  a  hard- 
headed,  practical-minded  organization 
such  as  the  United  States  Chamber  of 
Commerce.  We  quote  from  a  recent  re¬ 
lease  of  the  Chamber’s  “Jobs,  Markets 
and  Production”  series: 

“The  principles  involved  in  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Dairy  Association  cannot  be  over¬ 


emphasized.  Here  is  an  industry  that 
has  a  marketing  problem.  It  sees  the 
need  for  researching  its  own  market 
and  product  problems,  and  it  is  raising 
its  own  funds  to  do  the  job. 

“Instead  of  waiting  for  other  segments 
of  the  American  economy  to  pour 
money  into  the  consumer’s  pockets — 
and  then  just  ‘hope’  that  the  dairy 
industry  gets  its  share — the  dairy  in¬ 
dustry  is  going  to  create  a  bigger  mar¬ 
ket  for  itself  and  then  proceed  to  cre¬ 
ate  some  prosperity  for  the  rest  of  the 
economy.” 

You,  too,  may  depend  upon  it:  dairy 
farmers  mean  business. 

They  have  set  themselves  a  task  and 
they  are  working  at  it  earnestly.  ~ 


Homemaker  service  and  research  for  the  public, 
supported  by  dairy  farmers  across  the  nation. 


American  Dairy  Association 

'The  Voice  ol  the  Dtriry  Former" 

20  North  Wocker  Drive,  Chicago  6,  Illinois 
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Advertiser  .  Newspaper  TobacCO  Head  Hits 

Study  Shows  U.  S.  Smoker 

ican  Tobacco  Company,  took  issu 

Exhales  $97.54  in  Ctgs 


OIL  CAPITAL  OF  THE 
WORLD 


ABC 


CITY  ZONE 

POPULATION 

NOW 


The  average  American  smoker  power,”  Mr.  Kolodny  asserted, 
exhales  more  than  $97.54  worth  of  Mr.  Kolodny  went  on  to  po 


Paul  M.  Hahn,  president,  AmtrJ 
ican  Tobacco  Company,  took  issue 
last  week  with  what  he  calleiL 
“loose  talk”  on  the  subject  trfj 
smoking  in  relation  to  lung  caM 
cer.  Stating  that  the  public  should 


exhales  more  than  $97.54  worth  of  Mr.  Kolodny  went  on  to  point  be  reassured  on  the  subject  ol 
i  cigaret  smoke  a  year.  This  record-  out  that  cigarettes  were  a  consumer  smoking  and  health,  he  point  J 

i  breaking  amount,  $6.98  or  7.7  pef  necessity,  budget-wise.  He  said:  out  that  no  one  has  yet  proved 

cent  more  than  1951,  was  spent  by  “Of  the  thirty-two  major  non-dur-  lung  cancer  in  any  human  bei^ 

,  .American  smokers  on  their  favor-  able  product  categories  included  by  is  directly  traceable  to  tobacco  or 

;  ite  regular,  filter-tipped  or  king-  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  in  to  its  products  in  any  form. 

sized  brand  during  1952,  according  its  continuing  analysis  of  consum-  Mr.  Hahn’s  statement,  the  finj 
:  to  the  third  in  a  series  of  compre-  er  expenditures,  cigarets  rank  third  of  its  kind  by  any  American  cig*- 
:  hensive  annual  surveys  released  only  to  meat  and  milk  products  in  ret  manufacturer,  was  made  in  an- 
this  week  by  Harden  E.  Goldstein,  the  annual  budget  of  the  average  swer  to  inquiries  as  to  what  the 
!  director  of  market  research,  Na-  American  family.”  company  is  doing  to  meet  the  ap- 


tional  Association  of  Tobaccb  Dis¬ 
tributors. 


merican  family.”  company  is  doing  to  meet  the  ap- 

The  survey  further  established  parent  concern  of  smokers  abotif 
lat  the  nation's  tobacco  distribu-  effects  of  cigaret  smoking  oe 


tnbutors.  that  the  nation's  tobacco  distribu-  effects  of 

The  industry’s  production  figures  tors  secured  81.5  per  cent  of  the  health. 

mirror  the  consumer’s  ever-in-  year’s  volume  sold  throuah  whole-  - 

creasing  cigarette  demands.  In  salers.  The  followina  chart  effec-  Service  Stations 
1952,  for  the  19th  consecutive  tively  demonstrates  their  dominat-  Road  StamU)  .. 
year,  a  new  high  was  reached  when  ing  role:  All  Other  Outlets 


year,  a  new  high  was  reached  when  ing  role: 
approximately  394,100,000,000  cig- 

arets  were  consumed.  This  marked  Distributors 

an  increase  of  4.1  per  cent  over  W'holesale  Confectionery 
1951  and  a  9.4  per  cent  gain  over  \ . 

IQCrt  Wholesale  UniK  Distributors  .. 

1V>U.  M  isccllaneons  Wholesalers  — 

TOTAL  . 


100.0  $4,342,000, < 


2SH5 


Source:  ABC  Publisher's  Stotement 
Paragraph  28,  Sept.  30,  1953. 

AN  OUTSTANDING 
POPULATION  INCREASE 
OF  38,855  SINCE  1950 
CENSUS! 


FOR  "COMPLETE  AND 
EFFECTIVE"  COVERAGE 
OF  THE  RICH  40-COUNTY 
"MAGIC  EMPIRE"  TRADE 
AREA,  SCHEDULE  YOUR 
ADVERTISING  IN  THE  OIL 
CAPITAL  NEWSPAPERS. 


holesale  Confectionery  ^  Relationship  * 

hoiS^rr^sDisuito^^^^  Mr.  Kolodny  pointed  out  that  ‘  i 

scellaneous  Whole>.alers  .  1.0%  there  IS  a  relationship  between  the  • 

TOT.XL  . 100.0%  percentage  of  total  cigaret  sales  ex-  , 

The  N.ATD  study  reveals  that  Perienced  by  the  various  types  of  i 


Importance  to  Retailers  ruiAL  . loo.o.o  percentage  of  total  cipret  sales  ex- 

The  N.ATD  report  reveals  how  The  N.ATD  study  reveals  that  P^r'fnced  by  the  various  types  of 
important  the  acceptance  of  ciga-  the  minor  shifts  at  the  wholesale  such  factors  m:  ^ 

rets  as  a  consumer  necessity  was  level  of  distribution  from  year  to  .!  ^  '•’c^ea.sed  usage  of  cigaret  racki; 
to  .American  retailers.  Cash  regis-  year  only  serve  to  emphasize  the  sale  of  cigarets  by  the  carton; 
ters  at  the  point  of  purchase  rang  wholesaler’s  immunity  to  market  ‘"f  "‘S'’  of  cigaret  taxes; 


V.111  level  eji  eiiMi iiuiiiuii  iiuiii  year  ili  :  c  •  .  u  e  > 

to  .American  retailers.  Cash  regis-  year  only  serve  to  emphasize  the  sale  of  cigarets  by  the  carton;  j 
tens  at  the  point  of  purchase  rang  wholesaler’s  immunity  to  market  of  cigaret  taxes;  | 

up  a  resounding  $4,342,000,000  in  fluctuations  or  production  changes.  spread  between  over-  | 

cigaret  sales  during  1952,  an  in-  Hi.s  flexibilitv  permits  him  to  ad-  lo'-’-counter  prices  and  vending  ma- » 


cigaret  sales  during  an  in-  Hus  flexibility  permits  him  to  ad- 

crease  of  $261,000,000  over  the  just  his  salcv  coverage  to  meet  the 


chine  sales. 

In  noting  this  situation,  he 


preceding  year.  This  huge  dollar  brand  needs  of  the  manufacturer,  JPl*  situation,  ne 

volume  represented  more  than  shifts  in  retail  sales  patterns  and  stated:  "In  addition  to  these  fac- 
3.65  per  cent  of  the  year’s  total  the  consumer’s  preferences  for  his  fi''sl  J^irfie  to  any  ap- 

non-diirable  goods  expenditures.  favorite  brand  of  cigarets.  preciable  degree,  the  popularity  of 

Commenting  upon  the  survey’s  Retailer’s  Place  brands,  new  sizes  of  estab- 

findings  that  for  nearly  two  dec-  lished  brands,  filter-tipped  cigarets 

a.i...  Growing  consumcr  acceptance  and  other  departures  from  standard 


new  brands,  new  sizes  of  estab¬ 
lished  brands,  filter-tipped  cigarets 
and  other  departures  from  standard 


a.tpv  /-io  irpts  Viivp  printininllv  ano  oincr  ocpariures  irom  sianuaru 

gained  in  the  public  favor,  Joseph  i' "n  e  specifications  had  combined 

L'  1  j  VT  A T'l-v  !•  sizes  of  established  brands  since  exert  their  imnset  on  the  ulti* 

Kolodny,  N.ATD  managing  d.rec-  ,9,,,  indep-endent  Ifp 

or  sharply  emphasized  the  fact 

hat  cigarets  are  still  classified  as  a  ^  „ 

luxury  ^^oduct  for  tax  purposes  .handisintt  picture.  Retail  sales  State  Asked  tO  Up 

T  imrealistic  and  ^  dramatically  reveal  how  de-  Advertisina  Budaet 

shorf-sigh  ed  use  of  taxing  powers  consumer  purchasing  ^^VeniSing  DUagei 


sdio  f-sighted  use  of  taxing  powers  centralized  consumer  purchasing 
by  legislative  bodies  serves  to  bur- 

den  inequitably  a  major  segment  of  .  a.s.Hhntlnn  mni.«  Pio.rP.c  .Lp 


the  consuming  public  with  a  tax 
load  not  related  to  either  their 
ability  to  pay  or  their  earning 


Breakfast  Briefs 


A  bumper  crop  of  babies  the 
last  couple  of  years  is  expected 
to  have  bad  and  good  effects  on 
our  national  life.  It  will  crowd 
both  our  schools  and  our  stores. 


Ed  Whortle  says  he's  glad 
Thanksgiving  is  over  with — now 
he  can  concentrate  on  putting 
off  his  Christmas  shopping. 

From  The  Cleicland  Plain  Dealer 


of  distribution  make.s  cigarets  the 
most  readily  available  of  all  con¬ 
sumcr  goods. 

The  following  chart  offers  a  spot 
analysis  for  1952  of  retail  outlets 
selling  cigarets. 

Per  Cent  Dollar 

of  Total  Cigaret 

Retail  Outlets  Sold  I'oliime 


Inde)>pndcnt  Food 

Stores  .  19.4 

Vending  M-ichines.  16.2 
Cli.iin-Superm.irket 
Food  Stores  ....  12.3 
Cigar  Stores,  Cig.ar 
Stands  (Including 
Cigar  Chain 

Stores')  .  11.6 

Indeoendent  Drug 

Stores  .  9.8 

Restaurants.  Bars, 

Liquor  Stores  .  .  7.2 

Military 

Installations  ....  5.6 

Chain  Drug  Stores  4.4 
Department- 

Variety  Stores  .  .  2.2 

Mail  Order  .  1.7 

Hotels. 

Tourist  Courts, 
Amu.sements  ....  1.2 


s  unique  pattern 

ike.s  cicarets  the  ^  Virginia  business 

lable  of  all  con-  "^^n  has  asked  the  State  to  raise 
Its  appropriations  for  advertising 
.  „  in  newspapers  and  magazines  from 

nart  otters  a  spot  5,^4  000  to  $300,000  next  year, 
of  retail  outlets  ^ciney  is  spent  for  advertis¬ 

ing  the  State’s  tourist  attractions 
■  Cent  Dollar  in  national  magazines  and  news- 

Totai  Cigaret  papers  in  the  eastern  half  of  the 

country. 

Bv  unanimous  vote,  the  Virginia 

16!2  7031404,000  Travel  Council  —  which  is  com¬ 

posed  of  tourist  establishments  and 
12.3  342,750,000  related  businesses — called  on 

the  State  Department  of  Conserva- 
11.6  503,672.000  Development  to  raise  the 

advertising  budget. 


.  7.2  312,624,000  M,  H  &  F  Named 

,  5  6  243,152.000  WHITEVILLE,  N.  C- 

rts  4.4  191,048,000  The  News  Reporter,  a  s  e  m  1  - 

•>  ’  95  5’4  oon  weekly,  has  named  a  national  ad- 

1.7  73!8i4iooo  vertising  representative  for  the  first 

time  with  the  appointment  of  Mor- 
...  1,2  52,104,000  an,  Hedekin  &  Fischer.  Inc. 
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95.524,000 

73,814,000 


Look  no  furtherfor 


|c  n®  Rec^' 


)0^  pgC 
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In  place  of  bulky  volumes,  you  will 
have  coin])aot  Recordak  Microfilm 
Editions — 800  or  1 100  newspaper  papes 
on  a  100-ft.  roll  of  35min  film,  dejjend- 
ing  upon  your  choice  of  image  sizes. 


You  will  simplify  routines  for  your 
library  staff  .  .  .  enable  them  to  keep 
complete  back-issue  files  at  their  finger 
tips.  Imagine — up  to  90,000  news¬ 
paper  pages  in  a  single  file  drawer. 


You  will  keep  your  files  intact — elimi¬ 
nate  flaking,  yellowing  and  "clipping” 
losses.  Your  writers  will  find  the  data 
they  seek  .  .  .  enlarged  sharp  and  clear 
in  a  Recordak  Film  Reader. 


For  complete  details  on  the  low  cost  of 

Recordak  Newspaper  Service,  just  let  us 
know  approximately  how  many  pages 
you  publish  per  year.  Recordak  Corpora¬ 
tion  (Subsidiarv  of  Eastman  Kodak 
ComjHinv),  444  Madison  Avenue,  New 
York  22,  N.  Y. 


'^I^£€CPDPI( 

(Subsidiary  of  Eastman  Kodak  Company) 

originator  of  modern  microfilming— 

'  and  its  newspaper  application 

^'‘Recordak"  is  a  trade-mark 
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host  of  problems  that  he  feels  ca 
ocrn  Simeon  PQTK  be  dealt  with  by  a  meeting  of 

Will  Honor  Hearst  meeting,  of  ,he 

Sacramento,  Calif.  Regional  sales  staff  of  the  Bu¬ 
ff  the  Legislature  approves,  the  reau  of  Advertising  are  preceded 
State  Park  Commission  will  accept  by  a  careful  check  of  sales  recwds 
the  San  Simeon  estate  of  the  late  of  the  preceding  period.  Minutes 
William  Randolph  Hearst  as  a  gift  of  each  meeting  are  kept  and  dis- 
and  operate  it  as  a  public  monu-  tributed  to  the  staff  providing  i 
ment  to  the  famed  publisher.  fine  element  of  continuity  to  the 

Admission  would  be  charged  to  progress  of  the  organization.  Mr. 

Moore  has  found  that  decisions 
made  at  meetings  are  followed  up 
more  effectively  as  a  result  of  this 


CLASSIFIED  CLINIC 


Are  Sales  Meetings 
Worth  The  Time? 


By  Daniel  L.  Lionel 
CAM,  Brooklyn  (N.  Y.)  Eagle 

“There  will  be  a  brief  meeting  action  to  the  value  of  such  meet-  help  maintain  the  property,  a  300- 

Monday  morning  at  9:15.  Please  ings.  park  high  in  the  mountains 

arrange  to  be  present.”  That’s  how  Both  Anthony  T.  Powderly,  overlooking  the  ocean,  and  a  castle  ,  _ 

sales  meetings  usually  begin.  Back  CAM,  Rochester  (N.  Y.)  Demo-  filled  with  rich  furnishings  and  art  technique, 
of  the  memo  to  the  staff,  however,  crat  and  Chronicle;  and  Walter  objects  from  all  over  the  world.  On^  of  the  primary  purposes  of 

there  is  much  thinking  and  plan-  Campbell,  CAM,  Detroit  (Mich.)  — the  Bureau’s  meetings  which  can 
ning.  Free  Press,  favor  such  meetings  out  any  meetings.  And,  there  are  well  be  carried  over  to  any  adver- 

Sales  meetings  have  their  advo-  only  if  something  important  is  on  times  during  the  year  when  we  tising  sales  organization,  is  a  dis- 
cates  and  their  opponents.  In  gen-  the  agenda.  Says  Mr.  Powderly,  have  one  meeting  a  week.  cussion  of  the  results  of  individual 

eral,  CAMs  are  found  to  have  “We  have  meetings  of  the  staff  “We  lean  toward  the  idea  that  sales  presentations  with  particular 

more  meetings  when  the  going  gets  when  we  have  a  message  to  give  by  taking  individuals  on  the  sales  emphasis  on  those  that  were  un- 
rough  and  spots  of  red  begin  to  the  staff.  Occasionally,  it  is  the  staff  and  talking  with  them  about  successful.  Target  accounts  are  set 
show  up  on  the  linage  charts.  With  full  want  ad  staff  consisting  of  the  their  particular  problem,  we  have  up  and  a  consensus  is  sought  for 
many  newspapers  beginning  to  “see  Front  Counter,  Phone  Room  and  a  job  better  done  and  in  most  approaching  them, 
red”  in  Classified  in  the  last  few  outside  Street  Staff.  Just  as  often,  cases,  the  information  sticks  with  ♦  ♦  ♦ 

months,  we  sounded  out  some  it  is  one  of  these  three  departments  the  individual.”  What  CAMs  are  doing  and 

CAMs  as  well  as  a  few  sales  man-  alone.  We  have  occasions  where  This  writer  favors  a  regular  saying;  Charles  Sullivan,  St.  Jo- 

agers  in  allied  fields  to  get  their  re-  we  go  a  month  or  six  weeks  with-  Monday  morning  staff  meeting  seph  (Mo.)  News  Press  and  Go- 

-  which  is  designed  to  “warm  up”  zette,  warns  about  accepting  “Help 

problem  at  hand  Wanted”  ads  for  addressing  enve- 
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What  every  industrial  executive  should  know  about 

MICROWAVE 


I 


n  1931,  International  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Corporation  beeanie  the  world 
pioneer— the  first  to  heain  man's  voice  through  space  hy  microwave.  Today  microwave 
lias  become  the  fastest  growing  communications  system  for  spanning  mountains, 
swamps,  rivers  and  other  natural  harriers  without  costly  wire 
lines— a  system  that  is  virtually  immune  to  storm  damage. 

And  today  IT&T  is  still  tlie  recognized  leader,  with  its  greatly 
advanced  ’‘pulse  time  multiplex"  method  of  microwave  trans¬ 
mission.  If  your  company  is  planning  to  set  up,  expand  or 
replace  its  own  cross-country  communication  system,  look  first 
to  PTM  microwave.  This  versatile,  flexible,  new  method 
pnvides  for  multiple  speech  channels,  unattended  telegraph, 
telemetering,  remote  control  and  other  signaling.  PTM 
microwave  is  available  through  Federal  Telephone  and  Radio 
Company,  a  Division  of  IT&T. 


IT&T  engineers  successfully  demon¬ 
strate  first  voice  transmission  by  micro- 
wave,  Calais  to  Dover,  March  31, 1931. 


INTERNATIONAL  TELEPHONE  AND  TELEGRAPH  CORPORATION,  67  Bread  Street,  New  York 

For  information  on  microwave  communication  systems,  address;  Federal  Telephone  and  Radio  Company,  100  Kingsland  Road,  Clifton,  N.  J. 
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JOURNALISM  EDUCATION 

ACEJ  Will  Distribute 
Vocational  Brochure 


Boost  for  Their  College 
Gains  Students'  Thanks 

Atlanta,  Ga. 

Girls  carried  placards  that  rwd 
"Thank,  you,  Mr.  Aiigus  Perkerson" 
and  an  honor  guard  of  military 
cadets  escorted  the  long  time  edi- 


By  Dwight  Bentel 

A  GUIDE  to  journalistic  voca¬ 
tions,  including  a  listing  of  all  col¬ 
lege  and  university  programs  in 
journalism  throughout  the  United 
States,  will  be  published  by  the 
American  Council  on  F.ducation 
for  Journalism. 

The  vocational  guidance  bro¬ 
chure,  now  in  its  initial  stages  of 
preparation,  will  be  sent  to  student 
counselors,  school  libraries,  and 
other  places  where  it  can  be  used 
for  counseling  and  guidance  of  po¬ 
tential  journalism  students.  It  is 
anticipated  by  the  council  that 
schools  and  departments  of  jour¬ 
nalism  also  may  be  interested  in 
securing  copies  for  their  own  coun¬ 
seling  needs,  or  for  more  intensive 
distribution  within  their  own  areaN. 

The  brochure  will  constitute  a 
positive  measure  by  .schools  and 
industry  to  meet  the  competition 
from  other  fields  for  able  young 
high  school  graduates,  and  to  check 
the  decline  in  numbers  «f  those  in¬ 
terested  in  journalistic  professions. 

The  brochure  will  list  five  cate¬ 
gories  of  instructional  programs  in 
journalism  at  U.  S.  colleges  and 
universities: 


gjonTitr-3i.onrn<:il 
The  Louisville  Times 


0«Mn  md  ipiratiri  •( 

■Mw  WHAS  tWiM  WHAS-TV 
DAILY  ■  WS.tSt  SUNDAY 
■NTMMtx  NatiMally  Igr  Tb*  BrMhMi  0>. 


1.  Degree  programs  in  journal¬ 
ism  in  colleges  and  universities. 

2.  Programs  of  instruction  in 
junior  colleges. 

3.  Journalism  instruction  in 
teachers  colleges. 

4.  The  ACEJ  list  of  accredited 
professional  programs  in  journal¬ 
ism  as  of  .^ug.  31,  1953. 

5.  The  programs  of  the  .Amer¬ 
ican  Society  of  Journalism  School 
colleges  and  universities. 

This  listing  will  not  be  an  at¬ 
tempt  to  classify  programs  by  qual¬ 
ity,  e.xcept  for  the  inclusion  of  the 
presently  accredited  schools  and 
departments  of  journalism.  .And  a 
“clear  statement”  will  be  made 
that  this  Ls  a  previous  list  which  is 
now  in  the  process  of  re-evalua¬ 
tion. 

It  is  intended  that  the  list  will 
convey  no  implication  of  superior¬ 
ity  or  inferiority  as  among  the 
various  schools  and  departments. 
Each  school  will  be  permitted  to 
describe  its  own  program  and  ob¬ 
jectives. 

The  decision  to  publish  and  dis¬ 
tribute  the  brochure  was  made 
originally  by  the  “old”  ACEJ. 
whose  membership  was  revised  fol¬ 
lowing  the  convention  in  Ea.st  Lan¬ 
sing  to  include  educator  represent¬ 
ation  from  all  journalism  education 
organizations.  The  “new"  .ACEJ. 
which  met  in  St.  Louis  in  Novem¬ 
ber,  voted  to  continue  the  project 
with  minor  modifications.  Edward 
Lindsay,  Decatur  (111.)  Herald-Re¬ 
view  and  president  of  the  council, 
pointed  out  that  industry  is  insis¬ 
tent  that  such  a  listing  be  made 
available. 

Secret  List  Abandoned 

The  secret  library  check  list  pre- 
"viously  a  part  of  the  ACEJ  accred¬ 
iting  procedure  and  a  subject  of 
controversy  among  journalism  edu¬ 
cators  has  been  abandoned  under 

Scott 
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tor  of  the  Atlanta  Journal-Consti¬ 
tution's  magazine  to  a  flag-draped 
platform  at  the  Atlanta  Division  of 
the  University  of  Georgia  recently 
to  celebrate  “Perkerson  Day.” 

The  student  demonstration  was 
the  result  of  an  article  called  “Edu¬ 
cation  Is  a  Bargain  at  Atlanta’s 
Downtown  College”  which  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  magazine  on  Oct.  25. 


the  new  ACEJ  accrediting  policy 
(E&P,  Nov.  21,  page  14). 

According  to  Quintus  C.  Wilson 
of  the  University  of  Utah,  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  accrediting  committee, 
the  secret  list  was  junked  at  a 
meeting  of  the  committee  Oct.  25, 
and  was  not  mentioned  again  at  the 
meeting  of  Nov.  11.  The  proposed 
statement  of  accrediting  policies 
and  procedures  .submitted  by  the 
committee  to  the  council  four  days 
later,  and  ratified  by  the  council 
with  minor  changes,  contained  no 
mention  of  such  a  list. 

Says  Mr.  Wilson,  “Members  of 
the  accrediting  committee  are  dis¬ 
posed  to  regard  the  secret  list  as 
unrealistic  in  its  attempt  to 
measure  libraries  of  schools  and 
departments  of  journalism.” 

The  new  policy  provides  that 
evaluation  of  an  iastitution’s  li¬ 
brary  shall  be  in  terms  of  its  ade¬ 
quacy  for  assisting  the  school  or 
department  in  achieving  its  edu¬ 
cational  objectives. 

Ad  Degree  Programs 

The  advertising  industry  wants 
more  college  students  trained  for 
advertising,  and  it  wants  the  pro¬ 
gram  ef  training  identified  as  such. 
In  brief,  the  trend  increasingly  is 
toward  the  four-year  degree  major 
in  advertising. 

Further  impetus  was  given  this 
movement  by  a  special  committee 
of  the  Advertising  Association  of 
the  West,  meeting  recently  at  Port¬ 
land.  The  committee,  composed  of 
representative  advertising  leaders 
and  educators  from  throughout  the 
western  area,  developed  a  new  as¬ 
sociation  policy  to  encourage  and 
assist  advertising  education  in  col¬ 
leges  and  universities. 

It  drafted  a  resolution,  to  be 
submitted  at  the  mid-Winter  con- 
!  ference  of  the  Advertising  Associ- 
I  ation  of  the  West  in  Tucson  Jan. 
[8-10  which  states  that  organization 
“recognizes  the  need  for  greater 
1  emphasis  on  education  in  and  for 
'  advertising.” 

}  Expressing  appreciation  to  those 
I  institutions  now  offering  programs 
j  in  advertising,  the  resolution  points 
■  out  the  association  is  not  con¬ 
cerned  with  the  “many  forms” 
which  advertising  programs  have 
taken  “according  to  the  local  re¬ 
quirements  of  the  institutions. 


“In  the  advertising  educatioi 
process,”  it  declares,  “A.AW  cob 
siders  the  most  important  fact# 
the  student  of  such  education  aa4 
the  manner  in  which  he  is  devd- 
oped.  A.AW  suggests  a  clear  meata, 
preferably  by  degree  or  major,  bt 
adopted  to  identify  the  studeat 
with  his  advertising  training.” 

The  association  does  not  prt 
sumc  to  set  itself  up  as  an  accredit, 
ing  agency,  granting  er  witMk^ 
ing  approval  of  advertising'  pro¬ 
grams  in  educational  insfitutidu. 
the  resolution  points  out.  But  h 
will  “continue  to  offer  all  possible 
help  to  those  western  educaton 
who  are  interested  i^  brcradenini 
and  improving  adveftisingj  educa 
tion. 

AAW  is  composed  of  40  adver¬ 
tising  clubs  with  a  membership  of 
6,000  from  practically  every  field 
of  advertising., in  the  II  westen 
states  and  British  Columbia. 

L  I.  U.  Schholarship 

A  SCHOLARSHIP  in  journalism, 
made  possible  by  a  gift  of  the  Pub¬ 
licists  Guild  of  New  York,  was  aa- 
nounced  by  Dean  William  M.  Hud¬ 
son  of  Long  Island  University.  The 
grant  will  be  offered  to  a  high 
school  senior  in  the  Metropolitaa 
area  who  has  been  judged  out- 
.standing  in  journalism'  and  in  gen¬ 
eral  scholarship. 

■ 

4  Foreign  Newsmen 
U.  S.  Dailies'  Guists 

Latest  visitors  to^the  United 
States  under  the  State  Department 
program  for  foreign  newspapermen 
include: 

Peter  Michael  Kirk,  diplomafic 
correspondent  from  the  Kemsley 
Newspapers  in  England,  who  is 
working  on  the  staff  of  the  Trenton 
(N.  J.)  Times; 

Claude  Moisy,  member  of  the 
Caen  bureau  of  Ouest-France,  who 
is  the  guest  of  the  Baton  Rouge 
(La.)  State-Times  and  Advocate; 

Ivor  Vernon  Edward  Kraal,  avi¬ 
ation  editor  of  the  Singapore  Stand¬ 
ard,  on  the  St.  Louis  (Mo.)  Globe- 
Democrat;  and 

John  Ross  Colman,  senior  sub¬ 
editor  of  the  Johannesburg  Star, 
on  the  St.  Petersburg  (Fla.)  Times. 

■ 

Pegler  Being  Sued 
By  Pearson  Staffer 

Washincion 

Jack  Northman  Anderson,  a 
porter  on  Columnist  Drew  Ep¬ 
son’s  staff,  has  sued  the  Washing¬ 
ton  Times-Herald  for  $100,000  al¬ 
leging  libel  in  the  publication  of  a 
Westbrook  Pegler  column  which 
appeared  almost  one  year  ago. 

Mr.  Anderson  was  author  of  a 
book  critical  of  Senator 
McCarthy.  Mr.  Pegler  criticized 
the  book  and  the  author  but,  ac¬ 
cording  to  papers  in  the  suit,  n^ 
error  in  identification  and  described 
him  as  associated  with  persons  of 
whom  the  reporter  had  never 
heard. 
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A  special  service  for  newspaper  editors 

Stories  you  can  use  from  the  December  issue  of  Nation’s  Business 


For  your  complimentary 


copy  of  the  December 


issue  and  permission 


to  quote,  write 


A  MAGAZINE  FOR  BUSINESSMEN 


WASHINGTON  6,  D.  C 


A  special  NB  feature 


PART  I:  AS  INDUSTRY  SEES  THEM.  Will  the  airplane  replace  the  automobile  in  the 
next  50  years?  No,  say  top  aircraft  producers;  air  traffic  congestion  presents  too  great  a 
problem.  But  they  do  predict,  with  varying  degrees  of  assurance:  space  travel,  atomic- 
powered  aircraft,  space  satellites,  speeds  up  to  150,000  mph,  hydrogen-bomb 
guided  missiles. 


PART  II:  AS  SCIENCE  SEES  THEM.  Sample  conversation,  man  to  wife,  year  1985:  "Let's 
get  away  from  it  all  this  afternoon,  dear.  Let's  take  a  spin  around  the  moon  and  back." 
Far-fetched?  Not  if  you  read  what  the  National  Advisory  Committee  for  Aeronautics  is 
doing  these  days.  The  NACA's  around-the-clock  exploratory  research  on  supersonic  and 
high  altitude  flight  determines  what  the  aircraft  industry  will  build  these  next  50  years. 


This  Christmas  the  "Teddy"  bear  will  be  46  years  old.  Ever  since  Theodore  Roosevelt 
gave  the  nod  to  the  Ideal  Toy  Co.  to  use  his  name,  the  toy  business  has  grown  and  grown 
just  like  Topsy.  This  year  doting  parents  will  lay  out  more  than  $800,000,000  for 
gadgets,  gimcracks,  gimmicks,  gewgaws  and  what  have  you.  75%  of  them  will  be  sold 
in  November  and  December;  10%  will  be  sold  by  Louis  Marx,  he  of  the  miniature 
bulldozers  and  earth  movers.  Little  toys  are  "big  business"  now. 
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There's  a  group  of  vaults  in  Washington  that  Russion  agents  would  give  more  than 
their  eye-teeth  to  poke  around  in.  They  belong  to  the  National  Security  Council,  a  top 
government  agency,  and  are  filled  with  plans  the  NSC  has  formulated  to  combat  any 
enemy  action.  Conceived  out  of  the  bitter  lessons  of  Pearl  Harbor,  the  NSC,  headed  by 
seven  officials,  attempts  to  anticipate  any  contingency. 


T«m  in  to  'The  Nation's  Bosintss",  sponsored  by  Fairbanks,  Morse  &  Co. 


Manta  WSB  Mondays  7:1S  pjn.  lot  Anpolot  KM  Mondays  7:45  p.m. 

Mimait  WBAL  Mondays  7:15  p.ni.  Lowisvilb  WHAS  Mondays  B:30  p.ai. 

Moit.  Wit.,  WOEZ  Mondays  7:45  p.m.  Momphis  WMPS  Mondays  6:30  pjn. 

'KiMineham,  Ala.,  WBRC  Mondays  5:15  p.m.  Mitwaukoo  WCAN  Moneys  7:15  p.m. 

Istun  WBZ  Tuosdayt  B:00  p.m.  Nkw  Oiioant  WWl  Mondays  5:30  p.m. 

Mfolo  WBEN  Tuosdayt  7:00  p.m.  Now  York  WABC  Mondays  5:30  pjn. 

Ckatlsns  WBT  Mondays  7:30  p.m.  Omaha  KFAB  Mondays  5:30  pjn. 

Oicopo  WON  Sundays  B:00  p.m.  Philodolphia  WCAU  Mondays  7:30  p.m.  , 

Oatiwnoti  WIW  Tuos^ys  7:15  p.m.  Pittsburgh  KDKA  Tuesdays  5:30  pjn. 

Qsvsiond  WGAR  Mondays  7:30  p.m.  Pomona,  Calif.,  KPMO  f^days  5:15  p.m. 

Csknabus  WHKC  Mondays  5:45  p.m.  Portland,  Ora.,  KGW  Mondays  5:45  p.m. 

Balias  KBID  Mondays  5:30  p.m.  Providonco,  K.  I.,  WPRO  Mondays  5:30  p.m. 

Dovsnport  WOC  Mondays  5:15  p.m.  St.  Johnsbury,  Vt.,  WTWN  Mondays  7:45  p.m. 

Psavsr  KOA  Moodoys  8:30  pjn.  St.  Louis  KSD  Tuotslays  7:15  p.m. 

Dm  Moinat  WHO  Tuosdays  7:15  p.m.  Minnaopolis  KSTP  Mondays  5:15  pjn. 

Bspait  WWJ  Mondays  7:15  p.m.  .  Solt  loka  City  KSl  Tuosdays  7:30  p.m. 

etattan  KXYZ  Tuosdays  7:00  p.m.  i  Son  Prancitco  KOO  Mondays  5:30  p.m.  | 

IsAenapolis  WFMI  Mondays  5:15  p.m.  .  Ssottlo  KOMO  Mondays  5:45  p.m. 

NksaiviHa  WJAX  Mondays  7:15  pjn.  1.  ‘  Stuttgart,  Ark.,  KWAK  Mondoy*  5:30  |i.m. 

■  llaaias  City,  Me.,  WBAF  Mondays  5:15  p.m..  ■  -  Suparior,  Wit.,  WDSM  Monslays  0:15  pjn. 
Botnyilla  WNOX  tuosdays  5:30  pjn.  Tulsa  KVOO  Mondays  5:45  p.ip.  • 

Washbigtaa,  0.  C.,  WMAl  MoQtlays  8:15  pm.  ^ 
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MAKE  AMY  SPORTS  PAGE 

;4  StcuCUcm 


Stories  by-lined  by  the  greatest  names  in  sports  .  .  . 
outstanding  action  pictures  .  .  .  seasonal  features 
.  .  .  preparedness  for  major  sporting  events  .  .  . 
special  columns  by  noted  sports  figures.  Add  local 
and  wire  news  and  you  have  a  DAILY  attraction 
surpassing  a  Rose  Bowl  or  an  Ebbet's  Field  .  .  .  with 
a  box  seat  for  every  reader! 

FOOTBALL 

Red  Grange,  Major  Hoople  forecasts,  Gray¬ 
son's  AU-Amerka  selections,  "All-America 
Way" — series  of  sketches  by  Olderman. 

BASKETBALL 

The  nation's  top  coaches  write  about  their 
favorite  plays — starts  soon  on  the  NEA  Sports 
Pages. 

BOWLING 

A  special  bowling  series  written  by  the  world's 
leading  woman  bowler,  MARION  LADE  WIG. 
Watch  for  this  outstanding  feature! 


PLUS 


"The  Scoreboard"  by  NEA  Sports  Editor  Harry  Gray¬ 
son  .  .  .  "Between  You  'n'  Me"  ...  a  weekly  column 
of  short,  punchy  items  of  sports  facts  and  gossip 
around  the  country  by  Murray  Olderman. 


All  o  Port  of  the  NEA  Full  Service. 


NEA  SERVICE,  Inc. 

1200  West  Third  Street  Cleveland  13,  Ohio 


Sharp  Decline 
In  Journalism 
Majors  Ending 

Minneapolis 

For  the  first  time  in  five  years, 
the  series  of  successive  declines  in 
enrollment  in  the  country’s  jour¬ 
nalism  schools  shows  signs  of  ta¬ 
pering  off. 

Figures  for  majors  in  journalism 
throughout  the  United  States,  as 
compiled  by  the  Journalism  Quar¬ 
terly,  show  another  decrease  this 
Fall,  but  the  drop  is  no  more  than 
6  per  cent  from  the  totals  of  1952. 
In  the  years  from  1949  through 

1952  the  continuing  declines  had 
ranged  from  20.5  to  10.6  per  cent. 

The  number  of  students  major¬ 
ing  in  journalism  in  84  degree¬ 
granting  colleges  and  universities 
totals  9,601  this  Fall.  Comparative 
figures  for  1952  showed  9,853  a 
year  ago.  This  represented  a  drop 
of  only  3  per  cent;  however,  the 

1953  total  includes  two  large  uni¬ 
versities  which  did  not  report  en¬ 
rollment  last  year.  Without  the 
benefit  of  the  355  majors  in  these 
two  institutions,  the  decline  would 
be  6  per  cent.  Even  this  drop, 
however,  is  less  than  one-half  the 
12.7  per  cent  decrease  recorded 
from  1951  to  1952  and  less  than 
one-third  the  enormous  drop  of 
20.5  per  cent  from  1949  to  1950. 

The  Journalism  Quarterly, 
which  has  gathered  enrollments  in 
the  field  for  more  than  20  years,  is 
the  publication  of  the  Association 
for  Education  in  Journalism. 
Totals  have  been  compiled  since 
1948  by  Prof.  Warren  C.  Price  of 
the  University  of  Oregon,  former 
news  editor  of  the  Quarterly. 

The  journalism  majors  include 
those  in  39  institutions  represented 
by  the  American  Association  of 
Schools  and  Departments  of  Jour¬ 
nalism  and  those  in  45  other  col¬ 
leges  that  offer  journalism  majors. 
About  20  degree-granting  institu¬ 
tions  did  not  submit  figures  or  did 
not  get  their  totals  in  in  time  for 
tabulation.  The  approximate  80 
per  cent  representation  of  all 
schools  has  been  exceptionally  con¬ 
stant.  year  by  year. 

The  list  of  institutions  repre¬ 
sented  is  taken  each  Fall  from  the 
journalism  degree-granting  colleges 
that  are  listed  in  the  Editor  & 
Publisher  Yearbooks. 

The  39  colleges  among  the  As¬ 
sociation  of  Schools  and  Depart¬ 
ments  of  Journalism  account  for 
more  than  two-thirds  of  the  over¬ 
all  enrollment,  6,545  to  3,056. 

Interestingly,  the  division  among 
classes  this  year  (freshman 
through  senior)  is  almost  even. 
Totals  for  the  84  schools  show 
2,309  freshmen,  2,256  sophomores, 
2,160  juniors,  and  2,097  seniors. 
There  are  594  students  working 
for  graduate  degrees,  with  these 
dividing  545  among  the  AASDJ 
group  and  49  for  the  remaining 
schools.  Most  of  the  graduate 
students  in  journalism  are  candi- 
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dates  for  the  master’s  degree;  a 
the  larger  universities,  however, 
there  are  a  few  studying  for  the 
Ph.D.  in  journalism  or  communica* 
tions,  or  for  the  Ph.D,  in  one  of  the 
social  sciences  with  a  strong  minor 
in  journalism. 

Apart  from  majors,  more  than 
500  students  are  listed  as  “speciar 
students — those  who  are  empha¬ 
sizing  journalism  in  their  work  but 
are  not  candidates  for  degrees. 
None  of  these  is  included  in  the 
9,601  total.  There  are  424  “spe¬ 
cials”  in  the  AASDJ  group  and  111 
among  the  other  45  schools. 

Largest  Schools 

The  Journalism  Quarterly  in  its 
tabulations  emphasizes  chiefly  tboK 
students  who  are  “upper  class"— 
juniors,  seniors,  and  graduates.  In 
this  category  there  are  only  4,851 
majors,  one-half  the  total  figure. 
The  AASDJ  institutions  have 
3,459  of  these  majors,  or  71  per 
cent. 

The  largest  schools  of  journal¬ 
ism  in  the  country  this  year  are 
the  University  of  Illinois,  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Missouri,  Northwestern 
University,  and  the  University  of 
Minnesota.  In  their  junior-senior- 
graduate  enrollment  these  four 
are  closely  bunched,  243,  215,  214, 
and  211,  respectively.  Ten  schools 
among  the  39  in  the  A.\SD] 
showed  increases  in  the  face  of  the 
slight  1953  decline.  The  biggest 
boost  was  recorded  by  Marquette 
University,  Milwaukee,  whose  up- 
perclass  majors  rose  from  123  to 
135. 

■ 

Coos  Bay  Times 
Executives  Named 

Coos  Bay,  Ore. 

Darwin  V.  Belleisle,  production 
manager  of  the  Coos  Bay  Times. 
who  started  as  a  flat-caster  with 
the  paper  some  23  years  ago  dur¬ 
ing  the  time  his  father  was  a  press¬ 
man,  has  been  named  general  man¬ 
ager. 

The  reorganization  was  an¬ 
nounced  by  Publisher  Sheldon  F. 
Sackett,  who  also  named  Harrison 
P.  Hornish,  longtime  employe,  as 
associate  editor  with  a  carte  blanche 
assignment  to  cover  with  notebook 
and  camera  the  affairs  of  South¬ 
western  Oregon.  Mr,  Hornish  has 
been  managing  editor. 

Ulla  E.  Bauers  has  been  named 
executive  editor  and  editorial  page 
director, 

Lois  Tindell,  acting  circulation 
manager,  was  given  a  permanent 
appointment. 

Alden  J.  B  a  r  k  1  o  w  has  been 
named  assistant  foreman  of  the 
composing  room. 

■ 

SDX  Unit  Elects 

Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Tony  Ingrassia,  sports  writer  for 
the  Milwaukee  Sentinel,  has  been 
elected  president  of  the  Milwaukee 
Chapter  of  Sigma  Delta  Chi,  to 
succeed  Arville  Schaleben,  assistant 
managing  editor  of  the  Milwaukee 
Journal. 
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The  fire  that  will  put  itself  out 


Countless  buildings  are  protected 
from  fire  by  ingenious  devices  that 
detect  fires  and  put  them  out.  For 
example,  the  heat  from  this  fire  itself 
will  turn  on  a  sprinkler  system  and 
sound  a  fire  alarm.  Other  types  of 
alarms  soimd  warnings  in  a  central 
station.  These  automatic  devices  op¬ 
erate  when  temperatures  reach  a  cer¬ 
tain  point — usually  165  degrees — or 
rise  at  an  excessive  rate.  Fire  insvu*- 
ance  engineers  have  established 
standards  of  installation  and  opera¬ 
tion  for  these  devices  and  in  other 
fields  have  developed  60  additional 
standards  for  your  safety  and 
protection. 


F or  over  1 50  years  the  capital  stock 
fire  insurance  companies  have  been 
protecting  home  owner,  business  man 
and  farmer  against  unexpected  losses. 
This  protection  enables  men  to  invest 
in  the  future  with  confidence.  It  gives 
security  to  millions  of  families.  Fur¬ 
thermore,  your  premium 
dollars  do  double  duty. 

As  a  reserve  fimd,  they 
are  held  to  pay  your 
losses;  as  working  dollars, 
they  are  used  to  help  build 
new  homes,  new  plants, 
new  businesses. 

Today,  200,000  agents 
and  brokers,  representing 


capital  stock  fire  insurance  com¬ 
panies,  are  serving  you.  In  business 
for  themselves,  they  show  that 
private  enterprise— which  has  given 
America  the  highest  standard  of  liv¬ 
ing  in  the  world— provides  the  best 
way  to  meet  your  insvirance  needs. 


THE  NATIONAL  BOARD 
OF  FIRE  UNDERWRITERS 

85  JOHN  ST.,  NEW  YORK  38,  N.  Y. 

An  organization  maintained  by  more  than  200 
Capital  Stock  Fire  Insurance  Companies  for  pub¬ 
lic  service  through  better  fire-fighting  methods, 
arson  detection,  fire-safety  engineering,  research, 
safer  construction  and  fire  prevention  education. 
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PROMOTION 

Dealer  Publication 
Its  30th 

By  T.  S.  Irvin 


Begins 


The  Dealer  Herald-Express,  a 
merchandising  newspaper  published 
monthly  by  the  Los  Angeles 
(Calif.)  Herald-Express,  this  week 
begins  its  30th  year  of  continuous 
publication.  Congratulations  are  in 
order  to  the  Herald-Bxpress  and  to 
the  Dealer’s  editor,  Leta  Farrell. 
There  may  be  older  newspaper- 
produced  merchandising  publica¬ 
tions.  There  is,  at  least  in  our  ex¬ 
perience,  none  liner. 

The  Dealer  averages  16  pages, 
standard  newspaper  size.  It  is 
mailed  free  to  leading  retail  and 
wholesale  outlets  in  the  Herald- 
Express  territory,  covering  the  gro¬ 
cery,  drug  and  liquor  fields,  as  well 
as  to  advertising  agencies  and  man¬ 
ufacturers’  representatives.  Its  pur¬ 
pose  is  to  publicize  to  the  trade 
products  being  currently  advertised 


in  the  Herald-Express,  as  well  as 
to  provide  the  trade  with  news  of 
business  conditions  locally  apd  na¬ 
tionally.  ^ 

Two  features  of  the  Dealer,  ac¬ 
cording  to  .Mrs.  Farrell,  are  espe¬ 
cially  popular.  One  is  a  column 
titled  “Attention  Please,  Mr.  Deal¬ 
er.”  This  lists  every  national  cam¬ 
paign  running  in  the  Herald-Ex¬ 
press,  grouping  them  under  classi¬ 
fications,  “For  the  Grocery,  Meat 
Market  and  Delicatessen,”  “For  the 
Druggist,"  etc. 

The  other  is  an  up-to-the-minute 
compilation  of  news  of  interest  to 
the  Los  Angeles  retail  trade,  “Jot¬ 
tings  Along  the  Trails.”  This  cov¬ 
ers  news  of  new  merchandise,  new 
methods  of  distribution,  new  plants, 
dates  of  upcoming  retail  trade 
meetings  and  conventions,  etc. 


More  and  more  pressmen  are  using  Tingue  Press  Packing 
to  gef  better  impressions  at  higher  speeds.  Yes,  solids  print 
solid,  and  every  dot  and  serif  stand  up  and  out  when  your 
press  cylinders  are  equipped  with  the  right  combination  of 
Tingue  packing. 

New  Tingue  Tympan  paper  Electronically  Coated  by  Car¬ 
borundum  .014  gauge.  Roll  Widths  of  24",  32 ',  36  ,  42  , 
48"  or  Cut  Sheets.  It  assures  the  most  perfect  register  and 
the  lowest  cost  of  production 
on  runs  in  excess  of  50,000. 
TINGULOK — The  simple,  new 
"clipper  lace"  system  for  blan¬ 
keting  rotary  newspaper  presses. 
TINGULOK  Clipper  Laced  Flaps 
and  Blankets  are  made  up  com¬ 
plete  with  no  preparation  of 
blankets  and  drawsheets  neces¬ 
sary. 


TINGUE,  BROWN 


723  East  Washington  Blvd.,  Los  Angeles  21,  Calif.  PRospect  &023 
507  Bishop  Street  N.W.,  Atlanta.  Ga.  ATwood  3844 

1227  Wabash  Avenue,  Chicago  5,  III.  HArrison  7-0083 

1745  Carter  Avenue,  New  York  57,  N.  Y.  CYpress  9-8800 

Canadian  Salas  Agents:  Ross  Whitehead  ft  Co.,  Ltd.  Montreal,  Can. 


69,000  pieces  of  mail  poured  into 
the  Cleveland  (O.)  News  with  en¬ 
tries  in  a  football  contest,  the  top 
prize  for  which  was  only  $50.  No 
person  could  submit  more  than 
one  entry  per  week.  Pulling  power 
of  a  newrspaper  was  demonstrated. 
News  promotion  department  said. 


In  addition  to  her  duties  us  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Dealer,  Mrs.  Farrell  is 
active  in  civic  affairs  such  as  the 
Red  Cross  and  the  Community 
Chest,  and  is  a  director  of  the  Vet¬ 
erans  Service  Centers  of  Lo.s  An¬ 
geles.  She  covers  civic  activities 
in  the  Dealer  as  a  public  service. 

“Our  aim  with  the  Dealer,”  she 
says,  “is  to  keep  it  live  with  news¬ 
worthy  material,  and  never  to  let 
it  get  hackneyed  in  tone  or  boiler¬ 
plate  in  appearance.  We  use  pic¬ 
tures  profusely,  33  last  month,  all 
action  pictures  with  news  appeal. 

“It  is  gratifying  to  note  that  last 
month  there  was  a  greater  demand 
for  extra  copies,  over  and  above 
our  regular  mailing  list,  than  ever 
'before  in  the  29  years  of  the  Deal¬ 
er’s  publication.” 

Human  Interest 

Classified  ads  have  been  a  rich 
mine  of  human  interest  material, 
and  this  is  proved  once  again  by 
the  Toronto  (Ont.)  Star  in  a  book¬ 
let  just  produced,  “All  Manner  of 
Things  for  .Ml  Manner  of  Persons.” 
The  booklet  contains  23  letters, 
each  one  a  human  interest  story  in 
which  a  classified  ad  in  the  Star 
played  a  large  part. 

The  letters  were  chosen  from 
among  several  hundred  received 
by  the  Star  in  a  recent  conte.st  for 
the  best  letters  describing  how  Star 
want  ads  helped  the  writers  during 
the  month  the  contest  ran.  Thirty- 
three  prizes  were  awarded  for  a 
total  of  $1,000.  top  prize  being 
$500.  In  addition  to  using  the 
letters  in  this  excellent  booklet. 
Sid  Carpenter,  classified  advertising 
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promotion  manager,  is  also  using 
them  in  r.o.p.  promotion  in  the 
Star.  Three  top-ranking  advertising 
agency  executives  served  as  judges, 

“Citing  numerous  results  is  bet¬ 
ter  in  promotion  than  citing  jus; 
one  result.”  Mr.  Carpenter  notes! 
“If  this  is  true  in  promoting  dis¬ 
play  advertising,  citing  multiple  re¬ 
sults  is  even  more  important  in 
promoting  classified.” 

Do  It  Yourself 

“Do  It  Yourself”  is  really  big 
stuff  these  days.  The  Indianapolis 
(Ind.)  Star  used  this  as  the  theme 
for  its  fourth  annual  Hobby  and 
Gift  show  and  drew  more  than 
90,000  attendance  in  nine  days.  The 
show,  billed  as  the  country’s  sec¬ 
ond  oldest  hobby  show,  featured 
more  than  150  exhibits  and  thou¬ 
sands  of  hobby  items  and  offered 
instruction  daily  in  everything 
“from  sewing  to  sawing.” 

The  show  also  provided  various 
entertainments.  Leading  Hoosiers 
gave  demonstrations  nightly  of  how 
to  cook  their  favorite  dishes.  Funds 
raised  by  the  show  go  into  the  Star 
Santa  Claus  Fund  for  needy  fami¬ 
lies  during  the  Christmas  holidays. 

The  Hartford  (Conn.)  Times  is 
sponsoring  weekly  demonstrations 
at  its  Radio  Center  of  how  to  use 
various  tools  to  “do  it  yourself.” 

In  the  Bag 

Milwaukee  (Wis.)  Journal  pro¬ 
motes  ROP  color  in  advertising 
with  a  striking  full  page  adver¬ 
tisement  that  puts  three  little  pills, 
one  yellow,  one  blue,  one  red, 
against  a  broad  expanse  of  white. 
They  stand  out.  as  you  can  guess, 
strengthening  the  headline,  ‘The 
most  powerful  pills  you  can  take.” 

Detroit  (Mich.)  Free  Press,  as 
part  of  its  “you  see  the  friendly 
Free  Press  everywhere”  campaign, 
cultivated  the  city’s  barbers  dur¬ 
ing  November.  Promotion  fea¬ 
tured  “little  Joe”  getting  his  locks 
trimmed  in  the  barber’s  chair 
while  reading  the  Free  Press.  Bar¬ 
bers  received  a  neatly  printed  wall 
placard  of  James  J.  Metcalfe’s 
“Barber”  word  portrait.  This 
sounds  like  a  winner. 

Pittsburgh  (Pa.)  Post -Gazette 
impressed  recently  with  a  full- 
page  ad  showing  early  morning 
crowds  in  front  of  seven  different 
new  Loft  candy  shops  waiting  for 
them  to  open.  Reason:  new  shops’ 
grand  opening  advertised  that 
morning  in  the  P-G.  “Candy  is 
dandy,”  said  the  P-G.  But  adver¬ 
tising’s  better.  Good  job. 

Detroit  (Mich.)  Free  Press  out 
with  an  oversize  brochure  on  its 
recent  one-day  real  estate  seminar 
and  forum,  “the  biggest  and  most 
helpful  .  .  .  ever  held  in  America.” 
Drew  1,027  real  estate  brokers. 
Brochure  opens  big  into  picture 
spread  showing  them. 

Rockford  (Ill.)  Morning  Star 
and  Register-Republic  making  good 
promotion  out  of  a  piece  out  of 
the  Mortgage  Banker  that  seems 
to  point  to  Rockford  as  “the  best 
place  to  live  in  the  U.  S.” 
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CARBON  BLACK 


CHEMICALS 


Huber  plants  at  Borger 
and  Eldon,  Texas,  produce 
carbon  blacks  which  make 
auto  tires  tough,  and  are 
used  in  inks,  paints, 
plastics,  and  wherever 
black  coloring  is  needed. 


At  Huber,  Ga.,  Langley 
and  Graniteville,  S.  C., 
Huber  mines  and  refines 
kaolin  clays  for  the  paper, 
rubber,  ceramics, 
insecticide  and  adhesive 
industries. 


The  newest  of  the  Huber 
divisions— Chemicals— 
at  Havre  de  Grace,  Md., 
manufactures  a  wide  range 
of  materials  for  the  rubber 
and  plastics  industries. 


Huber's  Oil  &  Gas  Division 
produces  oil  and  natural 
gas  and  oil  field  production 
equipment.  Some  gas  is 
used  in  Huber  carbon 
black  production ;  some  is 
pipelined  as  far  north  as 
Minneapolis  and  Detroit. 


If  you  are  not  yet 
our  mailing  list,  write 
for  a  copy  of  our 
popular  magazine,  Huber  News. 
You’ll  find  it  packed  with  interesting 
articles,  facts  and  pictures. 


Eight-ounce  tubes . . .  4.000- 
gallon  tank  trucks... 8.000- 
gallon  tank  cars— Huber's 
oldest  division  supplies  all 
types  of  printing  inks:  for 
magazines,  newspapers, 
containers,  comics  and  all 
commercial  printing. 


INK  DIVISION 
1478  CliMtiiiit  Av«.,  HilUid*,  N.  J. 

Hilliidt  and  Bayonna,  N.  J.  •  Chicaqo,  McCook 
and  East  St.  Louis.  III. 

Borqar,  Taias  •  Boston,  Mass.  •  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

HUBER  PRODUCTS  IN  USE  SINCE  1780  ^ 
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kstm.... 

Channel  36... Opposite  Forest  Park,  St.  Louis.  Here  is 
another  show-place  of  the  finest  television  broadcast 
equipment  obtainable.  Owned  by  Broadcast  House 
Inc.,  KSTM  is  affiliated  with  the  ABC  network.  In  this 
picture  its  personnel  and  General  Electric  engineers 
prepare  to  install  the  station’s  5-bay  helical  antenna. 


wtvi.... 


Channel  54...  A  DuMont  affiliate,  went  on  the  air  orig¬ 
inally  in  August,  1953  with  interim  power.  President 
&  General  Manager,  Bernard  T.  Wilson  has  now 
prepared  the  transmitter  site  at  Belleville,  Ill.  to  op¬ 
erate  with  a  G-E  high  power  12  KW  unit.  WTVI’s 
ultra-modern  equipment  building  is  shown  at  the  right. 


kacy.... 


Channel  14... Owned  and  operated  by  Ozark  Televi¬ 
sion  Inc.  Completely  equipped  by  General  Electric, 
KACY  boasts  one  of  the  nation’s  first  directionalized 
helical  antennas  with  a  gain  of  46  that  puts  their  maxi¬ 
mum  signal  in  the  St.  Louis  Metropolitan  area.  Their 
transmitter  site  is  located  just  South  of  St.  Louis. 


Unanimous  decision 

ALL  Sr.L0UIS  UHF 


f -  ,  liROEST  MAKKO'NO 

1  MAtlOHS  _ _ 


area'.  \ 
_ J 


for  high  power... 

stahons  buy  mi 


Three  St.  Louis  TV  Outlets  Will  Use  G-E  12  KW  Transmitter  Units. 
Two  More  Have  Specified  G-E  To  The  FCC! 


WHEN  everyone  votes  for  a  single  candidate 
he’s  got  to  be  good !  And,  that’s  exactly  what 
has  happened  in  St.  Louis’  UHF  broadcasting  held. 
These  stations  will  compete  strongly  for  the  largest 
metropolitan  audience  possible.  Still,  when  it  comes 
to  selecting  equipment,  they  all  agree  on  General 
Electric.  Each  knows  that  in  order  to  have  complete 
coverage  for  advertising  revenue  and  strong  held  in¬ 


tensity  for  the  best  home  receiver  signal . . .  only  the 
General  Electric  12  KW  transmitter  provides  the 
right  and  quickest  answer  to  these  problems. 

All  UHF  outlets . . .  new  or  already  on  the  air . . . 
must  take  note  of  this  complete  conhdence  vote. 
Examine  all  you  have  to  gain  with  this  equipment. 
Then,  call  our  local  representative  and  join  the 
growing  number  of  G-E  broadcast  customers. 


G-E  12  KW  UHF  Transmitter 

Industry’s  highest  power  TV  equipment!  Features 
long-life  Klystron  tube!  Carrier  separation  accurately 
maintained!  Independent  driver  unit  operation!  Sim- 
plihed  installation!  Factory-tested! 

Central  Electric  Company,  Section  64121-^,  Electronics  Pari,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


G-E  12  KW  Amplifier 

You  can  combine  your  present  1  KW  UHF  transmitter 
with  a  high  power  General  Electric  12  KW  amplifier. 
Get  complete  details  from  your  local  broadcast  rep¬ 
resentative  or  write  us  direct.  Act  quickly! 


Complete  Television  Equipment  for  UHF  and  VHF 


GENERAL 


ELECTRIC 


mRESPONSIBIIJTY 

THE  NEWSPAPER  unions  in  New  York 
City  have  proven  themselves  to  be  com¬ 
pletely  irresponsible.  They  have  placed  their 
union  rules  above  the  laws  of  the  land  and 
in  defiance  of  the  best  interests  of  the  com¬ 
munity.  It  is  time  for  every  union  member 
who  works  on  a  newspaper  to  re-appraise 
his  values,  take  stock  of  his  conscience — to 
consider  his  responsibilities  to  his  profession, 
the  nation  and  the  public  in  contrast  to  his 
present  allegiance  to  himself  and  his  union. 

Less  than  400  men,  because  of  an  “under¬ 
standing”  of  a  few  union  leaders  and  the  stupid 
obeisance  of  union  men  to  a  picket  line,  have 
taken  the  law  into  their  own  hands  and  done 
what  no  government  of  the  United  States 
could  do.  They  have  thrown  more  than  20.- 
000  newspaper  employes  out  of  work;  they 
have  deprived  the  people  of  the  nation’s  lar¬ 
gest  city  of  their  right  to  a  free  press;  they 
have  suppressed  a  free  press;  they  have  torn 
up  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 
Congress  is  forbidden  even  to  approach  such 
action.  By  what  right,  by  what  law,  do  these 
unions  suppose  to  exert  such  authority? 

All  the  unions  involved,  with  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  the  strikers,  have  contracts  still  in  ef¬ 
fect.  They  are  demonstrating  that  unions  do 
not  abide  by  their  contracts.  They  do  not 
consider  them  worth  the  paper  they  are  writ¬ 
ten  on  when  it  is  propitious  for  them  to  vio¬ 
late  t!ie  provisions.  When  an  employer  vio¬ 
lates  a  contract  it  is  cause  for  great  hue  and 
cry  from  the  unions.  But  a  urtion  apparently 
deems  it  proper  to  violate  a  contract  when¬ 
ever  it  wishes. 

Just  as  a  contract  is  worthless  when  a 
union  wants  to  violate  it.  so  is  the  free  prevs 
guarantee  of  our  First  Amendment  worthless 
when  a  union  wishes  to  make  it  .so.  By  the 
simple  expedient  of  a  picket  line,  any  news¬ 
paper  union  can  suppress  a  newspaper  or  sev¬ 
eral  newspapers  if  agreement  is  reached,  as 
it  was  in  New  York,  for  all  to  observe  the 
picket  line.  Is  concerted  action  by  union  lead¬ 
ers  to  be  tolerated  a,s  a  supra-national  govern¬ 
ment  wreaking  havoc  on  the  trade  and  econ¬ 
omy  of  a  large  city  and  declaring  Constitu¬ 
tional  guarantees  .suspended?  It  should  not 
be.  It  should  be  slapped  down  and  prosecuted 
and  steps  should  be  taken  to  prevent  it  from 
happening  again. 

Matthew  Wohl,  vicepresident  of  the  AFL, 
revealed  the  exi.stence  of  such  an  agreement 
at  the  time  of  the  World-Telegnim  and  Siin 
strike  three  years  ago.  It  may  not  exist  openly, 
but  certainly  there  is  a  tacit  agreement,  or  this 
crippling  strike  could  not  have  happened.  The 
failure  of  local  leaders  to  order  members 
back  to  work  to  fulfill  contractual  commit¬ 
ments  indicates  this. 

We  also  believe  the  Taft-Hartley  .Act, 
which  is  to  be  amended  in  the  next  session  of 
Congress,  should  be  changed  to  prohibit 
strikes  in  any  communications  industry.  Man¬ 
datory  arbitration  is  called  for.  Communica¬ 
tions  are  the  life-line  of  this  country.  It  is  not 
inconceivable  that  a  strong  group  of  union 
leaders,  under  some  pretext  of  striking  for 
higher  wages,  could  close  down  newspapers 
and  radio  stations  and  news  transmission  fa¬ 
cilities  in  a  big  city  or  several  cities.  Only 
chaos  and  probably  panic,  feeding  on  rumor 
and  misinformation,  could  result.  This  would 
be  multiplied  a  hundred-fold  in  a  time  of  na- 


Let  us  rise  up  and  build — Nehemiah,  11:18. 


tional  or  local  emergency. 

Steps  must  be  taken  to  prevent  a  reoccur¬ 
rence  anywhere  of  the  situation  in  New  York. 
No  group,  particularly  a  group  of  union  lead¬ 
ers,  should  have  the  power  to  impose  a  news 
blackout — to  suppress  a  free  press — in  any 
section  of  our  country. 

SUBSTITUTES 

1  HERE  have  been  many  valiant  attempts  to 
provide  news  to  the  people  of  New  York 
City  who  have  been  deprived  of  their  favorite 
local  news  media  because  of  the  photo-en¬ 
gravers'  strike,  but  none  of  them  approach 
even  a  reasonable  facsimile. 

Radio  and  television  stations  increased 
their  news  broadcasts.  One  network  even  em¬ 
ployed  the  corny  gimmick  of  having  a  “sand¬ 
wich  man”  walk  the  streets  with  a  portable 
radio  around  his  neck.  Some  restaurants  sup¬ 
plied  patrons  with  mimeographed  news  bul¬ 
letin  sheets. 

But  when  a  city  of  8.000,000  people  has 
been  accustomed  to  buying  and  reading 
5,500,000  copies  of  local  newspapers  every 
day,  there  just  isn’t  any  substitute  that  can  be 
contrived  to  fill  the  gap. 

Life  continues  to  go  on  in  the  city,  the  na¬ 
tion  and  the  world.  But  the  people  of  New 
York  have  been  largely  uninformed  except 
for  highlights.  The  millions  who  ride  sub¬ 
ways,  bases  or  commuter  trains  to  and  from 
work  have  had  to  catch  a  smattering  of  news 
from  radio  or  TV. 

Department  stores  and  other  merchants 
bought  up  available  time  on  the  air  to  present 
their  wares.  But  it  is  impossible  to  give  de 
scriptions  and  cite  prices  in  a  few  minutes  air 
time  for  the  myriad  items  advertised  each  day 
in  the  newspapers. 

.A  broadcast  missed  is  gone  forever  and  as 
a  result  millions  of  New  Yorkers  have  been 
completely  uninformed  during  the  strike, 
even  as  to  the  progress  of  negotiations  to  end 
it.  Trade  and  commerce  will  suffer  and  in  the 
end  it  will  be  the  public,  the  innocent  by¬ 
standers,  who  will  pay  for  the  strike  damage. 

Newspapers  are  the  printed  and  permanent 
record  of  current  history.  They  are  the  pic¬ 
ture  windows  of  history  through  which  the 
public  watches  the  daily  march  of  events — 
the  births  and  deaths,  the  tragedies  and  joys 
of  life,  the  operations  of  government,  the 
conflicts  and  harmony  of  our  times. 

The  curtain  ha.s  been  drawn  on  that  win¬ 
dow  temporarily.  It  will  be  lifted  in  time.  But 
meanwhile  the  people  of  New  York  have 
lost  their  ringside  seats  to  the  greatest  show 
on  earth — the  course  of  history  as  reflected 
through  the  pages  of  their  daily  newspapers 
for  which  there  is  no  .substitute. 


EDITC 


NEXT  OF  KIN 

WILLI.AM  J.  Foote,  managing  editor  of  the 

Hartford  Conrant.  has  delivered  a  blast 
at  the  armed  services’  “next  of  kin”  rule  fol¬ 
lowing  his  bitter  experience  in  mid-October 
at  the  time  of  the  explosion  on  the  aircraft 
carrier  Leyte  in  the  ^ston  Navy  Yard.  We 
want  to  endorse  his  complaint  carried  in  the 
ASNE  Bulletin  that  the  practice  may  be  justi¬ 
fied  in  wartime  but  in  peacetime  it  is  inde¬ 
fensible. 

In  the  Leyte  instance,  hundreds  of  families 
and  friends  phoned  the  Courant  office  to  get 
news  of  their  loved  ones  known  to  have  been 
on  the  carrier.  Other  hundreds  called  other 
newspaper  offices.  But  because  of  the  Navy 
rule  that  it  alone  must  first  notify  the  next  of 
kin  the  newspapers  could  give  no  news  to 
these  people.  Fourteen  hundred  families  thus 
were  kept  in  uncomfortable  suspense  for 
hours. 

Casualty  lists  can  be  compiled  quickly.  Is 
there  any  difference  between  the  cold,  tele¬ 
graphic  notification  from  the  Navy  and  noti¬ 
fication  by  a  newspaper  office  or  reporter?  Is 
the  tragedy  any  less  because  the  news  came 
from  the  Navy?  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  hu¬ 
man  contact  between  a  reporter  and  the  be¬ 
reaved  family  might  be  a  little  more  humane. 

We  think  the  armed  services  ought  to  take 
another  look  at  this  peacetime  policy.  There 
is  absolutely  no  reason  why  a  thousand  peo¬ 
ple  should  be  tortured  for  hours  needlessly 
when  newspapers  could  disseminate  the  tragic 
information  to  a  few  in  a  hurry  and  save 
others  untold  worry. 

BAROMETER 

.AS  REPORTED  in  E  &  P’s  classified  adver¬ 
tising  columns  there  has  been  a  noticeable 
decline  in  Help  Wanted.  Some  ad  managers 
have  been  watching  this  as  sort  of  a  barom¬ 
eter  of  the  business  cycle  to  come. 

We’re  for  watching  all  the  straws  in  the 
wind,  all  the  signs  and  all  the  trend  indica¬ 
tions.  If  they  don’t  appear  to  be  promising 
to  the  smart  business  executive  he  will  make 
plans  to  off-set  their  effects. 

But  we’re  opposed  to  the  “prophet  of 
gloom”  who  might  read  a  coming  recession 
into  the  classified  figures  and  loudly  lament 
the  hard  times  ahead.  Good  business  time- 
are  based  on  optimism  and  faith  in  the  fu¬ 
ture.  Perhaps  you  can’t  create  optimism  and 
faith  when  the  figures  don’t  warrant  it.  but 
let’s  not  create  a  self-induced  depression  in 
the  mind  and  the  economy. 

TULSA'S  LETTER  CASE 

.AS  WAS  expected,  the  Oklahoma  Supreme 
Court  sustained  a  district  court  ruling 
that  the  Tulsa  World  could  refrain  from 
printing  a  letter  submitted  to  its  “letters-to- 
the-editor”  column.  The  suit  was  brought  by 
a  county  judge  who  claimed  the  newspaper’s 
invitation  to  readers  to  submit  letters  consti¬ 
tuted  a  contract  to  print. 

Let’s  hope  the  Oklahoma  court  put  an  end 
to  this  little  diversion  with  its  comment:  “In 
the  absence  of  an  expressed  promi.se  to  pub¬ 
lish  every  letter  received  we  cannot  read  into 
the  Tulsa  World’s  invitation  to  its  readers 
an  implied  promise  to  publish  all  such  let¬ 
ters.  As  there  was  no  promise  to  publish  his 
letter,  there  was  no  offer  to  publish,  no  con¬ 
tract  and  therefore  no  breach.” 
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PERSONAL 

MENTION 


Paul  L.  McIlree,  vicepresident 
and  treasurer  of  the  Honolulu  (T. 
H.)  Star-Bulletin,  has  returned 
from  a  1 1-week  business-pleasure 
trip  through  the  Far  East.  In  Ja¬ 
pan,  he  and  his  wife  visited  their 
soa-in-law  and  daughter,  Mr.  .and 
Mrs.  R.ALPH  W.  Davis,  Jr.  Mr. 
Davis  had  been  studying  for  a  year 
in  Japan  on  a  Reid  Foundation 
Fellowship  and  he  has  now  re¬ 
turned  to  the  San  Bernardino 
(Calif.)  Sun,  where  he  is  assistant 
to  the  editor. 

* 

Arthur  Hays  Sulzberger  will 
mark  35  years  of  service  on  the 
Sew  York  Times  Dec.  7,  He  has 
been  president  and  publisher  since 
May  7,  1935. 

4  ♦ 

Powell  Glass,  Jr.,  co-publisher 
of  the  Lynchburg  (Va.)  Sews  and 
Advance,  has  announc^  his  candi¬ 
dacy  for  the  House  of  Representa- 
tiyej  from  the  Sixth  Congressional 
District  of  Virginia,  subject  to  the 
July,  1954,  Democratic  primary. 

«  # 

Gardner  Cowles,  president  of 
the  Des  Moines  (la.)  Register  & 
Tribune,  has  been  named  chair¬ 
man  of  the  information  committee 
of  the  Committee  for  Fconomic 
Development.  He  has  been  a 
member  of  the  CED’s  board  of 
trustees  since  1946. 

«  *  ♦ 

Douglas  Hammond,  formerly 
associated  with  the  Mainichi  Pub¬ 
lishing  Company  in  Japan,  has 
accepted  the  position  of  associate 
editor  of  the  Chicago  Shipper 
which  will  become  known  as  the 
National  Hi-Way  Shipper  in  Jan¬ 
uary. 

4 

E.  A.  Fernstermacher,  editor, 
Berwick  (Pa.)  Enterprise,  has  been 
named  chairman  of  a  fund  raising 
campaign  for  the  Boy  Scout  Coun¬ 
cil  in  that  area  beginning  Feb.  15. 

♦  Cl  » 

Robert  W.  Sawyer,  who  recent¬ 
ly  sold  his  interest  in  the  Bend 
(Ore.)  Bulletin  to  Robert  W. 
Chandler,  has  been  named  by  ex- 
President  Herbert  Hoover  as  a 
member  of  a  task  force  of  the  new 
Hoover  Commission  to  study  fed¬ 
eral  activities  in  the  water  and 
power  resources  field. 

*  *  * 

Mrs.  .Maud  Lorton  Myers, 
publisher,  Tulsa  (Okla.)  Daily 
^orld,  who  is  co-founder  and  hon¬ 
orary  life  president  of  Tulsa  Opera, 
Inc.,  has  received  the  outstanding 
state  woman  award  from  Theta 
Sigma  Phi. 

*  * 

David  R.  Daniel,  publisher, 
Hartford  (Conn.)  Times,  has  been 
elected  a  Connecticut  director  of 
the  New  England  Council. 


elected  chairman  of  the  .Australian 
.Associated  Press. 

«  *  * 

Amos  E.  Voorhies,  dean  of 
Oregon  publishers,  for  57  years 
publisher  of  the  Grants  Pass 
(Ore.)  Daily  Courier  and  presi¬ 
dent  of  Southern  Oregon  Broad¬ 
casting  Co.,  and  Mrs.  Voorhies 
are  vacationing  in  Honolulu. 

*  Cl  « 

Carter  Glass,  Jr.,  general  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Lynchburg  (Va.)  Sews 
and  Advance,  has  been  re-elected 
to  another  two-year  term  as  vice- 
chairman  of  the  Democratic  Com¬ 
mittee  of  Lynchburg. 


of  the  Glendale  (Calif.)  Sews- 
Press  for  general  office  work. 

*  *  « 

Bill  O’Fla'herty,  a  member  of 
the  San  Francisco  Chronicle's  na¬ 
tional  advertising  department,  has 
joined  Doyle  &  Hawley,  newspaper 
representatives,  at  San  Francisco. 

*  *  * 

Charles  Hollander  has  been 
appointed  southern  manager  for 
the  American  Weekly,  with  offices 
in  Atlanta,  Ga.  He  has  been  with 
the.Hearst  magazine  since  1948. 
He  succeeds  Russell  Dodson,  a 
25-year  man,  who  is  retiring  at  the 
end  of  this  year. 


On  the  Business  Side  In  the  Editorial  Rooms 


J.  Warren  McClure,  advertis¬ 
ing  manager,  Burlington  (Vt.) 
Free  Press,  has  been  elected  busi¬ 
ness  manager  and  clerk  of  the 
corporation,  in  addition  to  his  for¬ 
mer  duties. 

*  *  « 

John  E.  Heselden,  formerly  as¬ 
sistant  to  the  executive  secretary 
of  the  New  York  State  Publishers’ 
.Association,  has  been  made  adver¬ 
tising  director  of  the  Geneva  (N. 
Y.)  Daily  Times,  a  position  that 
has  been  held  by  J.  F.  Bertram, 
who  is  treasurer  and  general  man¬ 
ager. 

*  *  « 

Paul  D.  Dutcher  has  been 
named  advertising  manager  of  the 
Hillsboro  (Ore.)  Argus,  replacing 
Richard  .McLaughlin,  who  re¬ 
signed  to  join  the  sales  staff  of 
Halvorson  Motor  Co.,  Hillsboro. 

*  *  « 

J.  W.  West,  formerly  general 
manager  of  the  Kingsport  (Tenn.) 
Times-Sews,  has  become  director 
of  advertising  for  the  Newspaper 
Printing  Corp..  agent  for  the 
Augusta  (Ga.)  Chronicle  and  Au¬ 
gusta  Herald. 

«  «  « 

Edward  L.  Almquist,  formerly 
with  Armour  &  Co.,  has  joined  the 
national  advertising  department, 
Los  Angeles  (Calif.)  Mirror. 

*  m  t> 

Nana  Jo  Shepherd,  graduate  of 
Stephens  College,  Columbia,  Mo., 
has  joined  circulation  department 


Marion  Coe  has  joined  the 
Montgomery  (Ala.)  Journal  as  a 
feature  writer  and  general  assign- 
m  e  n  t  reporter. 

Mrs.  Coe  is  the 
mother  of  a  son 
a  n  d  a  daughter, 
but  she  still  finds 
time  for  fiction 
writing  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  news  writ¬ 
ing. 


Frank  L.  Pro-  ^ 
vosT,  an  employe  ‘ 
for  20  years,  has  Coe 

been  made  state 
editor  of  the  Plattsburgh  (N.  Y.) 
Press-Republican. 

*  *  * 

Clarence  J.  Brown,  Jr.,  son  of 
the  Ohio  Republican  Congressman, 
became  managing  editor  of  the 

weekly  Franklin  (Ohio)  Chronicle 
on  Nov.  30. 

*  *  « 

S.  Morgan-Powell,  literary  and 

dramatic  editor  of  the  Montreal 
(Que.)  Star  and  editor  of  the  pa¬ 
per  from  1939  to  1946,  will  retire 
Dec.  31  after  upwards  of  70  years 
in  newspaper  work. 

«  «  * 

George  E.  Luxton,  Minneapo¬ 
lis  (Minn.)  Tribune  garden  editor, 
was  given  a  scroll  by  the  Minne¬ 
apolis  Board  of  Park  Commission¬ 
ers  on  “George  Luxton  Day”  at 
the  city’s  annual  park  board  chrys¬ 
anthemum  show. 

{Continued  on  page  38) 


H.  A.  M.  Campbell,  editor  of 
the  Melbourne  Age,  is  the  newly 
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"Do-It-Yourself  Lure 
Really  "Gets"  Readers! 

THE  HOUSE  DOCTOR,  by  Herman  Baum,  is  a  down-to-earth 
feature  for  the  rank  amateur.  It  tells  how  to  fix  squeaky 
floors,  repair  steps,  modernize  rooms  and  make  simple  improve¬ 
ments  to  the  house.  It’s  for  the  average  man  In  the  average 
home  who  wants  to  be  a  handyman  but  doesn’t  know  quite 
where  or  how  to  begin. 
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CHARLES 

DICKENS 

The  Greatest  Story 
of  All  Time 

**Must  reading”  today  when  a 
return  to  sound,  sai^^  prin¬ 
ciples  is  so  necessary. 

THIS  CLASSIC.  IN  12 
INSTALLMENTS,  REISSUED 
BY  POPULAR  REQUEST. 
WILL  HAVE  UNIVERSAL 
APPEAL 

ILLUSTRATIONS  ARE  ^ 
PRINTS  OF 
GUSTAVE  DORE 
PAINTINGS 

For  release  on  and  alter 
Dec.  13,  1953 
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PERSONAL 

continued  from  page  37  ' 

Robert  Hardy  resigned  from 
the  Montgomery  (Ala.)  Advertiser- 
Journal  display  department  to  take 
a  position  as  assistant  manager  of 

the  J.  J.  Newberry  Company’s 

store  there. 

♦  *  ♦ 

Frank  Mercurio,  for  22  years 
a  street  circulator  for  the  Sioux 
•City  (Iowa)  Journal,  has  resigned 
to  enter  business  with  his  brother 
at  Des  Moines.  San  Abramo,  with 
the  company  about  20  years,  has 
been  placed  in  charge  of  street  cir¬ 
culation. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

Charles  L.  Berry,  formerly  on 
the  staffs  of  the  Philadelphia  (Pa.) 
Jiecord,  Philadelphia  Inquirer  and 
New  York  Daily  News,  has  been 
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named  public  relations  director  of 
Lohmeyer,  Adleman  &  Montgom¬ 
ery,  Inc.,  Philadelphia  advertising 
and  public  relations  agency. 

m  *  * 

Charles  W.  Daniel,  widely- 
known  North  Carolina  newspaper¬ 
man,  has  been  named  executive 
secretary  of  the  North  Carolina 
Bar  Association. 

*  4  4> 

Malcolm  (Mac)  Bruce,  assist¬ 
ant  city  editor  of  the  Dayton 
(Ohio)  Journal  Herald,  has  re¬ 
signed  to  take  a  position  in  the 
public  relations  department  of  the 
Gardner  Paper  Company,  Middle- 
town,  Ohio. 

*  *  * 

Frank  Tennant,  Los  Angeles 
Mirror  reporter,  has  resigned  to 
join  the  public  relations  staff  of  an 
insurance  company. 

«  *  * 

James  R.  Record,  managing  ed¬ 
itor  of  the  Fort  Worth  (Texas) 
Star-Telegram,  was  inducted  as  a 
Knight  of  St.  Gregory  in  ceremon¬ 
ies  Dec.  6. 

*  *  * 

Jim  Peters  has  resigned  as 
sporls  edilor.  State  College  (Pa.) 
Centre  Daily  Times,  lo  conlinue 
his  sludies  in  journalism  at  Penn¬ 
sylvania  State  University.  He  has 
been  succeeded  by  Paul  A.  Poor- 
man,  formerly  a  member  of  the 
staff. 

4  «  * 

W.all.ace  Johnson,  night  editor 
with  the  Portland,  Ore.,  United 
Press  Bureau,  is  leaving  the  wire 
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“How  dare  you  print  my  name  in  the  ‘25  Years  Ago  Today’  column!” 


Patrick  Mahoney,  former  bu¬ 
reau  reporter  for  the  Worcester 
(Mass.)  Gazette,  is  now  a  reporter 
for  the  Waterbary  (Conn.)  Repub¬ 
lican. 

*  u  u 

Jay  Hall,  who  has  been  asso¬ 
ciated  with  newspapers  in  Burling¬ 
ton,  N.  C.,  and  in  Florida  and  the 
Associated  Press  bureau  in  Char¬ 
lotte,  N.  C.,  has  joined  the  staff  of 
the  Wilmington  (N.  C.)  Star. 

*  «  * 

Oscar  D.  Barker,  formerly  of 
the  Niagara  Falls  (N.  Y.)  Gazette, 
Kingston  (N.  Y.)  News-Leader 
and  Yonkers  (N.  Y.)  Herald 
Statesman,  has  joined  the  editorial 
staff  of  the  Albany  (N.  Y.)  Knick¬ 
erbocker  News. 

Carl  E.  Dahlstrom,  formerly 
on  the  sports  staffs  of  the  James¬ 
town  (N.  Y.)  Post-Journal  and  the 
Binghamton  (N.  Y.)  Press,  has 
joined  the  sports  staff  of  the  Al¬ 
bany  (N.  Y.)  Knickerbocker 

News. 

*  *  4 

Vernon  B  all,  former  Hunting- 
ton,  W.  Va.,  newspaperman,  is  now 
on  the  city  desk  staff  of  the 
Charleston  (W.  Va.)  Daily  Mail. 
He  is  a  Marshall  College  graduate 
and  joined  the  Huntington  Herald- 
Dispatch  as  sports  writer  and  was 
on  the  telegraph  desk. 

*  *  * 

Norman  Ritter,  a  1951  grad¬ 


uate  of  Stanford  University,  joined 
the  news  staff  of  the  Bend  (Ore.) 
Bulletin  to  cover  sports  and  court¬ 
house.  He  was  recently  released 
from  duty  with  the  Coast  Guard. 

«  *  * 

Eddie  Hanmer.  veteran  reporter 
on  the  Butte  (Mont.)  Daily  Post, 
was  honored  by  the  Butte  Press 
Club  on  completion  of  40  years 
of  service  with  that  newspaper.  The 
club  gave  him  a  wrist  watch  and  a 
baseball  autographed  by  his  favor¬ 
ites  on  the  Chicago  Cubs. 

u  *  * 

Dean  Pass,  former  news  editor 
of  the  Bozeman  (Mont.)  Weekly 
Courier,  has  joined  the  news  staff 
of  the  Worland  (Wyo.)  Daily 
News. 

*  *  * 

Ralph  B.  Swartz,  associate  ed¬ 
itor  of  the  Missoula  (Mont.)  Mis- 
soulian  and  Sentinel,  has  retired  af¬ 
ter  50  years  of  newspaper  work. 

Where  They  Are  Now 

Harry  Gatton,  a  former  States¬ 
ville,  N.  C.,  newspaperman,  and 
recently  an  advertising  and  promo¬ 
tion  executive  with  the  U.  S.  Trea¬ 
sury’s  savings  bond  division,  has 
been  made  a  new  special  assistant 
on  the  Washington  staff  of  Senator 
Alton  A.  Lennon  (D.-N.  C.). 

*  *  * 

Harold  J.  Aldus,  formerly  with 
Hearst  newspapers  and  radio  sta¬ 
tions,  has  been  made  manager  of 
press  information  for  the  Mutual 
Broadcasting  System. 

*  *  * 

Mu-ton  B.  Dolinger,  former 
United  Press  bureau  manager  in 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  has  been  named 
news  editor  in  the  press  relations 
division  of  the  Chesapeake  and 
Ohio  Railway  in  Cleveland  and 
Frank  A.  Buttler,  former  U.  P. 
legislative  correspondent  in  Colum¬ 
bus,  Ohio,  has  been  named  assis- 
-  tant  news  editor. 


Thomas  E.  Falvey,  national  ad¬ 
vertising  director  of  the  New  York 
Post  for  the  last  five  years,  has 
been  appointed  advertising  director 
of  Boats  Magazine. 

«  «  « 

Edmund  (Ted)  Parks,  editor, 
Quebec  (Que.)  Chronicle-Tele¬ 
graph  for  the  last  year,  and  before 
that  publisher  of  an  English  week¬ 
ly,  has  resigned  to  assume  a  posi¬ 
tion  with  the  Bank  of  Montreal 
public  relations  staff.  He  also 
worked  for  the  Daily  Mirror  and 
News  Chronicle  in  London.  Owen 
Channon,  formerly  with  the  Mon¬ 
treal  (Que.)  Herald  and  Canadian 
Press,  succeeds  him  as  editor. 
u  *  * 

Daniel  D.  Calibraro,  formerly 
with  W.  Stephen  Epple  Associates 
and  previously  public  relations 
manager  of  Trane  Co.,  La  Crosse. 
Wis.,  has  been  named  assistant 
public  relations  director  of  WGN. 
Inc.,  Chicago  Tribune  radio-tele¬ 
vision  subsidiary. 

UP* 

Robert  Herrick,  industry  and 
business  reporter  of  the  Cleveland 
(Ohio)  Plain  Dealer,  is  resigning 
to  join  the  public  relations  depart¬ 
ment  of  Thompson  Products,  Inc., 
of  Cleveland. 

*  *  * 

L.awrence  C.  Wells  has  been 
named  public  relations  director  for 
Mead  Johnson  and  Company, 
pharmaceutical  and  nutritional 
'  products  manufacturer,  located  in 
Evansville,  Ind.  He  went  there 
from  the  Houston  (Texas)  Post, 
where  he  was  in  charge  of  all  pro- 
■  motion  activities. 

1  ♦  *  * 

1  Miss  Fauneil  J.  Rinn,  former 
>  reporter  and  copy  reader  for  the 
1  Watertown  (N.  Y.)  Daily  Times, 
1  has  been  named  editorial  assistant 
.  of  the  Public  Administration  Clear- 

-  ing  House,  Chicago.  She  holds  a 

-  degree  from  the  Columbia  Gradu¬ 
ate  School  of  Journalism. 
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Color  TV  from  Tape; 
^Talking  Pictures*  Next? 


By  Jerry  Walker 

Proc^-aiming  an  era  of  “elec¬ 
tronic  photography”  in  which  pic¬ 
tures  will  be  recorded  on  tape  just 
as  voices  are  stored  now.  Brig. 
Gen.  David  Sarnoff  challenged 
newsmen  this  week  to  let  their 
imaginations  take  them  into  the 
realm  of  future  possibilities. 

After  seeing  the  first  public  de¬ 
monstration  of  RCA’s  laboratory 
wizardry  of  playing  back  a  tele¬ 
vision  show — in  full  color — from 
strips  of  magnetic  tape,  the  ulti¬ 
mate  in  this  reporter’s  flight  of 
fancy  would  be  a  system  which 
translates  tape-recorded  picture 
signals  into  words  that  tell  the 
picture’s  story. 

Then  it  could  be  said  truly  that 
pictures  talk.  And  it  might  simpli¬ 
fy  the  job  of  objective  reporting 
by  recording  the  actual  event  on 
tape  and  letting  it  speak  for  itself 
into  a  keyboard  operating  an  elec¬ 
tronic  printing  machine.  You  can 
take  it  from  there. 

Color  Printing  in  Lab 

General  Sarnoff  said  he  ad¬ 
mired  this  expedition  into  imagi¬ 
nary  fields  but  pointed  out  that 
some  of  its  vision  is  already  near¬ 
er  than  the  unforeseen  future.  In 
the  same  RC.\  Laboratories  at 
Princeton,  N.  J.  where  we  saw 
the  magnetic  tape  miracle  per¬ 
formed  there  are  other  experts 
working  on  systems,  notably  in 
the  field  of  color  reproduction, 
which  may  revolutionize  newspa¬ 
per  printing. 

“How  obsolescent  is  our  own 
industry  today,”  remarked  more 
than  one  experienced  newspaper 
reporter  among  the  200  who  were 
specially  invited  to  preview  the 
new  techniques  that  will  simplify 
the  entire  art  of  making  picutres. 

While  the  demonstration  was 
keyed  primarily  to  television  for 
public  consumption.  RCA’s  lab¬ 
oratory  chief.  Dr.  E.  W.  Eng- 
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Strom,  stressed  that  magnetic  tape 
recording  of  pictures  has  many 
more  industrial  applications  and 
even  a  remote  use  in  home  movie¬ 
making.  Some  observers  visioned 
the  elimination  of  almost  all  film- 
chemical  photography,  but  Gen¬ 
eral  Sarnoff  would  not  contribute 
to  this  line  of  thinking. 

The  first  hint  that  RC.A  engi¬ 
neers  had  perfected  the  tape-pic¬ 
ture  technique  came  a  few  weeks 
ago  in  remarks  made  casually  by 
General  Sarnoff  when  he  inaugu¬ 
rated  coast-to-coast  color  TV.  (E 
&  P,  Nov.  7,  page  64).  RCA’s 
chairman  then  noted  that  the  lab¬ 
oratories  were  three  years  ahead 
of  schedule  on  this  particular  pro¬ 
ject.  one  of  three  he  had  request¬ 
ed  of  them  as  presents  to  mark 
his  50th  anniversary  in  1956. 

Some  time  ago  an  announce¬ 
ment  was  made  in  California  that 
one  of  Bing  Crosby’s  enterprises 
had  developed  a  tape  recording 
system  for  TV  pictures.  Dr.  Eng- 
strom  said  he  had  no  knowledge 
of  what  had  been  accomplished. 

Half-Inch  Tape 

The  RCA  method,  utilizing 
magnetic  tape  a  half-inch  wide, 
may  eventually  reduce  some  costs 
of  television  broadcasting  by  as 
much  as  90  per  cent.  Dr.  Eng- 
strom  said.  It  also  would  involve 
special  broadcast  equipment  which 
is  still  in  the  developmental  stage. 

This  is  what  was  done  for  the 
press  preview  which  Orren  Dun¬ 
lap,  Jr.,  RCA  information  direct¬ 
or,  had  arranged: 

A  live  color  program  origin¬ 
ating  in  a  studio  in  Radio  City, 
New  York,  was  beamed  45  miles 
by  microwave  to  a  pickup  disk 
atop  the  RCA  Laboratories  in 
Princeton.  The  signals  came  in 
one  circuit  directly  to  a  receiver 
and  in  another  they  passed 
through  a  machine  in  the  lab 
which  broke  them  down  into  indi¬ 
vidual  colors,  sound  and  synchro¬ 
nizing  controls  and  recorded  these 
on  tape  running  at  the  rate  of  20 
miles  an  hour. 

.Almost  instantaneously  —  actu¬ 
ally  one /200th  of  a  second  differ¬ 
ence — the  show  was  played  back 
from  tape  onto  a  second  receiver 
alongside  the  one  getting  the 
“live”  image.  There  was  no  dis¬ 
cernible  variation  in  hue  or  fidel¬ 
ity  of  picture  and  sound. 

To  illustrate  the  storage  bene¬ 
fits  of  tape,  the  complete  show 
was  recorded,  then  played  back 
from  the  tape  into  a  receiver  a 
few  minutes  after  the  live  broad¬ 
cast  had  ended.  Black-and-white 
recordings  made  at  a  rehearsal 
several  days  earlier  also  were 
played  back. 


officers  and  directors  who  are  not 
necessarily  owners  or  stockhold¬ 
ers. 

“Owners  of  1  per  cent  of  the 
stock  may  have  considerable  voice 
in  the  control  and  management,” 
the  FCC  said. 

The  Commission  has  put  the 
industry  on  notice  that  its  deci¬ 
sions  as  to  divestment  will  be 
made  on  the  basis  of  factors  in¬ 
volved  in  each  case. 

No  distinction  will  be  made  be¬ 
tween  VHP  and  UHF  station 
holdings. 

Newspaper  Interests 

The  East  St.  Louis  (111.)  Jour¬ 
nal  has  made  a  substantial  in¬ 
vestment  in  Broadcast  House,  Inc., 
which  operates  KSTM-TV  in  St. 
Louis,  Mo.  The  Lindsay-Shaub 
newspaper  also  said  it  planned  to 
apply  to  the  FCC  for  channel  II 
in  East  St.  Louis. 

«  *  « 

Harrington  Wimberly,  publish¬ 
er  of  the  Altus  (Okla.)  Times- 
Democrat,  is  applying  for  FCC 
approval  of  his  purchase  of 
KRMG,  Tulsa,  from  the  Robert 
S.  Kerr  interests  of  Enid. 

*  *  * 

Plans  for  a  $500,000  television- 
radio  center  and  a  change  in  own¬ 
ership  of  Miami’s  two  newspaper- 
owned  radio  stations  were  dis¬ 
closed  when  the  Biscayne  Televi¬ 
sion  Corp.  filed  an  amended  TV 
petition. 

If  it  is  approved,  Biscayne 
Television  would  buy  WIOD, 
now  owned  by  the  Miami  Daily 
News,  and  operate  the  station 
under  new  call  letters.  John  S. 
Knight,  editor  and  publisher  of 
the  Miami  Herald  and  a  stock¬ 
holder  in  Biscayne,  then  would 
sell  WQ.AM,  now  owned  by  the 
Herald. 

Biscayne  Television  would 
operate  the  former  WIOD  from 
the  studio-transmitter  center 
which  will  be  built  if  Biscayne 
Television  gets  FCC  approval  for 
use  of  TV  Channel  7.  Niles 
Trammell,  Biscayne  president, 
said  the  television-radio  establish¬ 
ment  represents  a  $2,000,000  in¬ 
vestment. 

*  *  * 

El  Paso  Times,  Inc.,  plans  to 
purchase  KROD  radio  and  televi¬ 
sion  in  El  Paso,  Tex.,  involving  a 
total  consideration  of  $1,450,000. 

Dorrance  D.  Roderick,  who 
heads  both  El  Paso  Times,  Inc., 
and  Roderick  Broadcasting  Corp., 
said  the  FCC  is  being  asked  to 
approve  transfer  of  the  license  for 
KROD  and  construction  permit 
for  KROD-TV  to  El  Paso  Times. 
Inc. 

Mr.  Roderick  said  consolida¬ 
tion  of  the  two  corporations 
would  facilitate  the  operations, 
improve  overall  service  to  the 
community,  simplify  tax  returns, 
tax  problems  and  record  keepings. 

More  than  75  per  cent  of  the 
stock  of  both  corporations  is 
owned  by  Mr.  Roderick  and  fam¬ 
ily. 
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These  signals  could  be  rubbed 
off  and  the  tape  re-used,  25  times 
or  more.  Obviously,  taped  televi¬ 
sion  shows  could  be  transmitted 
by  mail  or  electronically  to  sta¬ 
tions  around  the  country  and  re¬ 
broadcast  on  selected  time  sched¬ 
ules. 

In  the  early  days  of  color  TV, 
which  may  get  the  green  light 
before  Christmas,  many  of  the 
shows  will  be  network  produc¬ 
tions  moving  via  coaxial  cable  or 
microwave.  Some,  of  course,  will 
be  on  film.  The  use  of  tape  to  re¬ 
place  the  costly  and  time-consum¬ 
ing  processes  of  color  photogra¬ 
phy  in  vogue  today  is  foreseen 
within  “possibly  five  years,”  Dr. 
Hngstrom  stated. 

Whereas  kinescope  recording 
entails  four  separate  intermediate 
pictures,  two  by  television  and  two 
photographically,  each  with  some 
loss  of  fidelity,  tape  recording  re¬ 
quires  no  processing,  electronic  or 
photographic,  before  the  tape  is 
played  back.  The  equipment  for 
recording  and  reproducing  (with 
monitor  attachment)  is  small  and 
compact. 

RCA  engineers  said  a  reel  19 
inches  in  diameter  would  contain 
tape  for  a  15-minute  show.  Copies 
of  a  tape  recording  for  a  half- 
hour  color  program  would  cost 
roughly  $20. 

It  doesn’t  require  too  much 
imagination  to  visualize  the  use 
of  magnetic  tape  recording  in  the 
separation  of  colors  in  still  pho¬ 
tographs.  But  we’ll  have  to  leave 
it  to  the  engineers  to  devise  the 
practical  system  for  translating 
the  tape  signals  into  separation 
prints  from  which  engravings  can 
be  made. 

Aifected  by  Ruling 
Minority  Ownership 

enormous  probing  task  lies 
ahead  of  the  FCC  for  full  en¬ 
forcement  of  its  new  rules  relat¬ 
ing  to  multiple  ownership  of  radio 
and  television  stations.  The  most 
significant  part  of  the  amend¬ 
ments  to  the  rules  is  that  minor¬ 
ity  stock  interests  will  be  con¬ 
sidered.  Up  to  now  only  majority 
or  controlling  interest  was  a 
factor. 

Columbia  Broadcasting  System 
and  J.  Elroy  McCaw  of  Centralia. 
Wash,  have  been  immediately 
notified  to  show  cause  why  they 
should  not  divest  themsleves. 
within  three  years,  of  some  of 
their  broadcast  properties. 

The  FCC  said  “only  a  very 
few  parties”  are  affected  by  the 
limitations — seven  AM  or  FM 
stations  and  five  TV  stations.  But 
the  extent  to  which  minority  in¬ 
terests  may  be  spread  is  not  too 
well  known  without  deep  investi¬ 
gation. 

Expressed  purpose  of  the  rule  is 
“to  guard  against  monopolistic 
tendencies  and  to  preserve  com¬ 
petition.”  In  respect  of  minority 
interests,  the  Commission  stated 
its  belief  that  in  numerous  busi¬ 
ness  organizations  the  actual  day 
to  day  control  is  in  the  hands  of 
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“knowing  the  ropes.  . 


Spectacular  stunts  are  a  poor  substitute  for 
steady,  consistent  performance.  Quality 
television  stations  want  the  long  pull  of  hard 
work  and  mature  experience  in  advertising. 

rhey  want  exclusive  attention  to  their  needs... 
and  all  the  services  each  individual  station 
deserves. .. that  only  a  representative  devoted 
exclusively  to  television  can  provide. 

How  well  this  describes  Harrington, 

Righter  and  Parsons,  Inc.,  can  best  be 
told  by  the  stations  listed  here. 


Harrington,  Righter  and  Parsons, Inc. 

New  York 
Chicago 
San  Francisco 

Exclusively  television  — no  newspapers,  no  radio 


/ /  'A A  M  Baltimore 

Jt BEN-TV  Buffalo 
IVFAiY-TV  Greensboro 
JVT)AF-TV  Kansas  City 
WHAS-TV  l.ouisville 
IF  T lAJ-  TV  M ilwaukee 
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PHOTOGRAPHY 


State  Compensation 
Awarded  to  Widow 


Crummett  Picture  Super  Flash 
Wins  in  AP  Contest  Lights  Entire 

Football  Field 


By  James  L  CoUings 

Sam  Mellor  was  a  sweet  little 
guy  who  worked  for  the  New  York 
Post  as  a  cameraman.  He  worked 
hard  for  the  National  Press  Pho¬ 
tographers  Association,  he  worked 
hard  at  his  job  on  the  Post,  he 
bought  hard  and  laughed  gently. 

Sam  died  on  assignment  Aug.  26, 
1952,  covering  an  American  Le¬ 
gion  parade  on  New  York’s  Fifth 
Avenue.  He  was  following  General 
Eisenhower.  At  51,  it  was  tough. 
After  chasing  the  general  for  more 
than  25  blocks,  making  shots  all 
the  while,  Sam  collapsed  and  died 
in  the  hallway  of  an  apartment 
house. 

His  wife  was  dropped  by  this 
tragedy  into  a  deep  well  of  loneli¬ 
ness  and  sorrow.  There  were  no 
children,  and  Sam  and  Filomena 
were  as  close  as  a  man  and  wife 
can  be.  She  accompanied  him  to 
meetings  and  conventions  and,  al¬ 
though  she  couldn’t  play  golf  her¬ 
self,  Fil  would  walk  around  the 
course  with  Sam.  Multiply  that 
by  other  incidents,  and  that’s  the 
way  it  was. 

$21  a  Week 

A  reporter  who  doesn’t  want  to 
be  identified  was  talking  about  Sam 
the  other  day,  saying  he  had  known 
him  a  long  while  and  how  it  was 
nice  that  things  had  worked  out 
the  way  they  had  for  his  widow. 

Sam’s  widow  would  get  $21  a 
week,  for  the  rest  of  her  life  under 
the  New  York  State  Workmen’s 
Compensation  Act,  and  funeral  ex¬ 
penses  up  to  $400.  Payments  were 
retroactive  to  time  of  death. 

The  reporter  said  he  was  glad  to 
hear  about  it,  because  this  case  set 
a  precedent.  He  had  checked  with 
lawyers,  records  and  state  refer¬ 
ees.  As  a  result  of  this  recent  de¬ 
cision,  he  explained,  wives  who  lost 
their  newspaper-employed,  duty- 
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burdened  husbands  would  be  as¬ 
sured  of  life-long  income,  little 
though  it  might  be. 

Protection  for  Others 

The  ruling,  the  reporter  said,  was 
handed  down  by  Referee  Thomas 
R.  Owens  of  the  State  Board  of 
Workmen’s  Compensation. 

“Referee  Owens’  findings,”  the 
newsman  said,  “are  interpreted  by 
legal  experts  as  also  setting  up 
coverage  for  members  of  the  work¬ 
ing  press  who  are  incapacitated 
permanently  as  the  result  of  un¬ 
usual  or  excessive  effort  while  on 
assignment.” 

Cameramen  who  were  with  Sam 
the  day  he  died  testified  at  the 
hearing.  They  told  how  Sam  start¬ 
ed  out  at  38th  St.  and  continued  to 
64th  St.  At  one  time,  they  told 
the  board,  the  Post  photographer 
had  to  run  about  half  a  block  to 
catch  the  photographers’  truck  to 
hand  over  his  holders.  It  was  about 
80°. 

During  hearings  on  the  claim, 
Mr.  Owens  asked  to  see  the  equip¬ 
ment  Sam  lugged  along  on  the  job, 
or  a  reasonable  facsimile  of  it.  He 
was  given  a  well-stocked  carrying 
case.  When  he  lifted  it  up,  he 
said.  “1  would  say  it  weighs  be¬ 
tween  35  and  50  pounds.” 

Heart  Attack 

“Well,”  the  reporter  continued, 
“the  referee,  as  you  know,  was  off 
in  his  guess,  not  that  it  matters. 
What  does  count  is  that  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  hearings  a  ‘hypo¬ 
thetical  question’  detailing  all  of 
Sam’s  efforts  on  the  fateful  day 
was  proposed  to  a  medical  expert. 
The  doctor  answered  that  Sam’s 
death  was  caused  by  a  heart  attack 
induced  by  his  activities.” 

The  referee,  the  reporter  said, 
decided  death  was  due  to  an  indus¬ 
trial  accident. 

“You  know,”  the  reporter  said, 
“this  opens  a  new  vista  for  the 
heretofore  unprotected  newsman 
and  his  family.  The  payments  are 
not  large,  but  it’s  a  step  in  the 
right  direction.” 

One  ol  a  Kind 

Bill  Stahl  of  the  New  York 
Daily  Mirror,  who  has  sold  pictures 
to  several  national  magazines,  has 
been  admitted  to  the  American 
Society  of  Magazine  Photographers. 
He  said  he  is  the  only  New  York 
press  photographer  who  is  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  ASMP. 

Hospital  Rules 

“When  can  a  newspaper  take  a 
picture  of  a  hospitalized  patient?” 

That  problem,  which  regularly 
pops  up  to  irritate  newspapers,  re- 


Kansas  City,  Mo 

A  picture  of  a  repatriated  sol¬ 
dier’s  homecoming,  taken  by 
Brooks  Crummett  of  the  Kansas 
City  Star,  won  the  sweepstakes 
award  in  the  1953  newsphoto  con¬ 
test  among  AP  newspapers  in  Kan¬ 
sas  and  Missouri. 

Other  winners: 

Class  A 

Sports — Bob  Briggs,  St.  Louis 
(Mo.)  Globe-Democrat.  Features 
— Harold  Lyle,  Topeka  (Kan.) 
Daily  Capital.  Portrait-personality 
— Bob  Briggs,  St.  Louis  Globe- 
Democrat. 

Class  B 

News  —  Joe  Cannon,  Liberal 
(Kan.)  Southwest  Daily  Times. 
Sports  —  Kent  Cunningham,  Par¬ 
sons  (Kan.)  Sun.  Features — ^Bill 
Huggins,  Salina  (Kans.)  Journal. 
Potrait-personality  —  Beverly  Bau- 
mer.  Salina  Journal. 

ceived  some  professional  attention 
in  Detroit  from  Dr.  William 
Bromme,  associate  editor  of  the 
Wayne  County  Medical  Society’s 
Medical  News. 

Dr.  Bromme,  who  has  been  a 
close  friend  of  the  Detroit  press 
and  worked  actively  in  their  be¬ 
half,  pointed  out  that  there  is  one 
statement  of  policy  subscribed  to 
by  bona  fide  hospitals.  It’s  simply 
that  “both  the  attending  physician 
and  the  patient  must  approve  the 
request  to  photograph  the  patient,” 
he  said. 

“It  goes  without  saying,  how¬ 
ever,  that  there  are  several  varia¬ 
tions  to  the  rule.  The  first  involves 
children  and  other  minors  for 
whom  the  parent  or  the  legal  guard¬ 
ian  acts. 

“The  second  involves  individuals 
who  are  personalities  under  con¬ 
tract  to  such  agencies  as  the  sport¬ 
ing  clubs  or  other  entertainment 
organizations  and  are,  in  at  least 
one  sense,  chattels  of  the  group 
which  pays  them. 

“The  third  variation  is  the  male¬ 
factor  or  the  police  prisoner  whose 
name  or  whose  dereliction  is  news 
in  itself.” 

Beyond  these  variations.  Dr. 
Bromme  said,  the  rule  stands  as  a 
good  one  because  it  protects  the 
“ill  or  the  maimed  member  of  the 
community  from  publicity  or  ex¬ 
ploitation.  This  is  wholesome  and 
human.” 

“Consider,”  he  said,  “the  child 
born  with  a  heart  defect.  Does 
the  picture  story  lie  in  the  physical 
hazard  with  which  the  youngster 
greeted  an  alien  world — or  does  it 
lie  in  the  successful  cure  of  the 
lesion  by  deft  surgery?  Is  it  curi¬ 
osity  or  congratulation?” 

“The  new-born  triplets  or  quad¬ 
ruplets  cuddled  alongside  their  tri¬ 
umphant  mother  make  a  whole¬ 
some  picture,”  Dr.  Bromme  said. 
“But  could  the  same  be  said  of  a 
profile  shot  of  Mrs.  Kelly’s  gravid 


Miami,  FI;,. 

A  250,000,000  candle-power  flash 
which  turns  night  into  high  noon 
for  a  fraction  of  a  second  is  being 
used  by  the  Miami  Herald  to 
make  long  photo  shots  at  night 
football  games. 

Electronic  power  from  condens¬ 
ers  storing  6,400-watt  seconds  of 
energy  lights  the  entire  playing 
field  when  the  two  gaseous  flash 
tubes  located  in  upper  tier  of  the 
Orange  Bowl  Stadium  are  explod¬ 
ed. 

The  tubes,  mounted  in  deep,  18- 
i  n  c  h  reflectors,  are  situated  at 
about  the  35-yard  lines,  375  feet 
from  the  center  of  the  playing 
field.  Two  cables  from  the  camera 
position  in  the  press  box  below 
link  the  photographer  with  the 
synchronized  flash  attachments. 

The  equipment,  from  American 
Soeedlight  Corporation,  cost  $6.- 
000,  according  to  the  Herald’s 
chief  photographer,  Tony  Garnet. 
The  units  making  up  the  lighting 
system  are  portable  although  the 
overall  weight  totals  approximate¬ 
ly  500  pounds. 

The  pictures  are  taken  with  a 
Graflex  4x5  Pacemaker,  utilizing 
both  12  and  14-inch  Ektar  com¬ 
mercial  lenses,  with  Eastman’s 
new  Super-Panchro  Special  film. 
No  exceptional  darkroom  proce¬ 
dure  is  necessary  other  than  that 
recognized  by  press  photographers 
under  deadline. 

The  lights,  weather-protected  by 
plasticized  canvas,  are  being  left 
at  the  stadium  during  the  football 
season,  but  plans  are  underway  to 
set  up  for  other  night  events  that 
present  similar  lighting  problems. 

They  will  be  used  for  the  Or¬ 
ange  Bowl  King  Jamboree  parade 
on  New  Year’s  Eve  in  downtown 
Miami  and  Garnet  says  he  expects 
to  provide  deeper  penetration  of 
illumination  than  ever  before  at¬ 
tempted  in  a  night  parade. 

Collector  of  Prizes 
George  Smith,  photographer 
for  the  Lynchburg  (Va.)  News 
and  Advance,  won  first  and  second 
place  for  news  pictures,  second  for 
feature  and  third  for  sports  in  a 
contest  by  Region  3,  Virginia  Press 
Photographers  Asscoiation.  He  al¬ 
so  received  second  place  honors  in 
both  the  “photo  technique”  and 
“best-in-show’  ’categories.  He  is 
regional  vicepresident  of  the  asso¬ 
ciation. 

Retirement  Gift 

Fellow  employes  of  the  editorial 
and  photographic  departments  of 
the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  gave  a 
party  for  Andrew  Kraffert,  who 
has  retired  after  45  years  of  taking 
pictures  for  the  newspaper.  Mr. 
Kraffert’s  former  colleagues  pre¬ 
sented  him  with  a  gift.  It  was  a 
camera. 
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"Wondtr'l  ...  by  Jamts  N.  Kaan.  First  Priia, 
Proftssional  Class,  I9S2  Graflex  Contast. 


"Captain  Comas  Homa"  ...  by  Jamas  N.  Kaan.  First  Priia, 
Prass  Class,  I9S3  Graflax  Contast. 


Here’s  Prize-Winning  Proof  of 
PACEMAKER  GRAPHIC  DEPENDABILITY! 


A  press  photographer  for  twenty  years, 

James  N.  Keen  has  consistently  won  top 
honors  in  one  national  contest  after  an¬ 
other.  In  the  past  couple  of  years  for 
example  he  has  won  three  awards  from 
the  N.P.A.A..  two  from  the  Encyclopaedia 
Britannica,  and  many  others. 

The  two  great  prize  winning  pictures  on 
this  page  are  charged  with  human  inter¬ 
est,  and  each  is  a  tribute  to  Jim’s  wonder¬ 
ful  sense  of  timing.  But  neither  could 
have  been  made  if  Jim  didn’t  have  a 
camera  that  could  respond  instantly  to  his 
split  second  demands.  And  that’s  the  big 
reason  why  he  uses  a  Pacemaker  Speed 
Graphic. 

“When  I’m  making  a  picture  on  deadline  and  sec¬ 
onds  count”,  he  says,  “I  know  I  can  count  on  my  Speed 
Graphic  to  get  the  picture  no  matter  how  tough  the 
conditions”.  Jim  also  likes  the  Pacemaker  Graphic’s 
rugged  ability  to  stand  up  under  the  day-in  day-out 
news  grind  and  still  deliver  outstanding  pictures — 
whether  aerial,  news,  sports  or  feature! 


James  N.  Keen 
Louisville  Courier 
Journal  &  Times 


Jim  started  taking  pictures  back  in  1925 
when  he  entered  high  school.  In  1932  he 
set  up  the  photo  department  for  the  old 
Chattanooga  News  and  has  since  worked 
for  the  Dayton  Journal  Herald,  the  A.P., 
and  for  the  Louisville  Courier  Journal  & 
Times  for  the  last  five  years.  The  photo 
staff  of  the  paper  is  100%  Graphic  equip¬ 
ped  and  Jim  says,  “All  19  photographers 
are  ready  and  able  to  cover  any  assign¬ 
ment  that  comes  up  with  their  Speed 
Graphics.” 

And  as  survey  after  survey  has  shown 
good  photographic  coverage  is  what  keeps 
a  paper’s  circulation  booming.  Editors 
throughout  the  country  have  found  that 
they  get  good  photographic  coverage,  greatly  in¬ 
creased  readership  and  far  more  advertising  after 
they  have  set  up  Graflex  equipped  photographic 
departments.  Some  have  happily  watched  circula¬ 
tion  jump  as  much  as  two  hundred  per  cent  and 
have  attributed  this  achievement  entirely  to  the 
dramatic  selling  power  of  pictures. 
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CIRCULATION 


F  drgo  F  orum’s  Delivery 
Plan  Is  Widespread 


'By'  George  A.  Brandenburg 


As  a  12-issue-a-week  operation, 
the  Fargo  (N.  D.)  Forum  is  a 
newspaper  with  a  well-organized 
circulation  department  that  is  dedi¬ 
cated  to  sales,  service  and  distri¬ 
bution. 

The  Forum  is  a  morning-even- 
ing-Sunday  paper  (except  Monday 
morning)  with  a  combined  circu¬ 
lation  of  50,000  daily  and  approx¬ 
imately  the  same  circulation  total 
on  Sunday.  Under  Don  Bowker, 
who  has  been  CM  since  1945,  the 
paper  has  continued  to  grow. 

500  Carriers 

In  the  Fargo-Moorhead  area, 
180  carriers  are  used.  There  are 
320  boys  in  the  retail  trade  area 
outside  of  Fargo  -  Moorhead.  In 
addition,  there  are  six  salesmen 
covering  towns  and  rural  areas 
within  100  miles  of  Fargo.  Car¬ 
riers  in  the  Fargo-Moorhead  area 
average  $10  a  week. 

The  trucking  operation  main¬ 
tained  by  the  Forum  is  extenisve 
for  Sunday  delivery  throughout  the 
North  Dakota  territory.  On  Sun¬ 
days,  the  newspaper  is  trucked  to 
194  towns.  Forum  trucks  travel 
in  excess  of  400,000  miles  a  year. 

The  morning  paper  has  the  larg¬ 
est  direct  mailing  operation.  Of 
the  approximately  28,000  morning 
papers  about  21,000  are  mailed 
direct  from  the  Forum  plant,  while 
the  balance  is  distributed  by  carri¬ 
ers  and  through  newsstands.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  week,  it  takes  four  men  in 
the  mailroom  for  the  evening  pa¬ 
per  and  seven  for  the  morning  edi¬ 
tion.  For  the  Sunday  paper  there 
are  21  men  in  the  mailroom  in¬ 
cluding  a  special  crew  for  stuffing 
the  comic  section  into  the  edition. 
James  Brodigan  is  in  charge  of  the 
mail  crew. 

Working  with  Mr.  Bowker  is 
K.G.A.  Springer  who  Ls  country 
circulation  supervisor  with  a  staff 


of  six  salesmen.  In  the  Fargo- 
Moorhead  carrier  operation  there 
are  three  supervisors.  Grant  Web-j 
ster  and  Eugene  Shiek  for  Fargo 
carriers,  and  Donald  E.  Nelson  in 
Moorhead. 

Oiier  Power  Tools 

Taking  advantage  of  the  do-it- 
yourself  trend,  the  Chicago  Amer¬ 
ican  has  been  offering  power  tools 
for  new  subscription  premiums 
with  good  success,  according  to 
Emil  Garber,  American  circulation 
promotion  manager. 

The  American  made  arrange-; 
ments  with  Portable  Electric  Tools, 
Inc.,  to  offer  three  tool  packages  as 
new  subscription  awards.  “Succes^l 
of  the  promotion  probably  is  dud 
to  the  fact  that  so  many  families 
are  do-it-yourself  conscious,”  said 
Mr.  Garber.  “We  chose  prizes 
which  would  have  usefulness  foij 
beginners  as  well  as  homecraft  ex-; 
perts.  and  which  would  have  a  lot 
of  value  for  the  number  of  sub-{ 
scriptions  involved.”  j 

The  American  timed  the  open¬ 
ing  of  its  contest  to  coincide  with 
the  Do-It-Yourself  Show  in  Chica¬ 
go  recently.  The  offer  was  pro¬ 
moted  in  newspaper  ads,  truck  pan¬ 
els.  a  four-page  circular  and  on 
radio-TV  spot  commercials. 

Truck  Accidents  Down 

Newspaper  truck  fleets  had  an 
outstanding  safety  record  for  the 
first  half  of  this  year,  according  to 
figures  released  by  the  1CM.\- 
.ANPA  Safe  Driving  Committee. 

Nearly  6.000  newspaper  vehicles 
were  operated  nearly  70,000,000 
miles  with  an  accident  rate  of  only 
2.03  accidents  per  100,000  miles 
traveled.  This  compares  with  an 
accident  ratio  during  the  calendar 
year  of  1952  of  2.05. 

The  Safe-Drivine  Committee  of 
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Cariiei's  Turkey 
Gift  to  Teacher 

Waterbury,  Conn. 

Instead  of  bringing  an  apple  for 
the  teacher,  a  12-year-old  carrier 
of  the  Waterbury  A  m  e  r  ic  a  n 
brought  a  turkey  to  his  seventh 
grade  teacher. 

Anthony  DeMatteo  won  the  tur¬ 
key  in  a  new  subscribers  campaign. 
With  the  turkey  in  the  large  bas¬ 
ket  were  other  things  for  a  holiday 
dinner — all  given  by  .Anthony’s 
father. 

ICMA  is  accepting  applications  for 
the  1954  campaign  which  starts 
Jan.  I,  according  to  Clark  Farber, 
Tampa  (Fla.)  Tribune,  chairman. 

New  Twist  on  Trips 

John  Canny,  Madison  (Wis.) 
Journal  and  Times,  reports  a  new 
twist  on  trips  for  carriers  and  their 
parents.  He  conducted  a  successful 
trip  to  Washington,  D.  C.  last  Aug¬ 
ust  by  offering  to  carriers  and  par¬ 
ents  the  tour  at  discount  prices. 

Every  carrier  is  invited  to  make 
weekly  deposits  of  one  or  two 
dollars  and  the  trip  Ls  paid  for  by 
Summer.  .Arrangements  are 
handled  by  the  B  &  O  Railroad, 
with  supervision  provided  by  the 
Madison  Newspapers. 

The  (Mich.)  Netr.s  used 

the  same  plan  with  the  C  &  O  Rail¬ 
road  last  Summer  with  good  re¬ 
sults  and  without  any  cost  to  the 
newspaper,  according  to  Roland 
Ziegler.  The  News  is  planning  such 
a  trip  for  next  Summer. 

■ 

Postal  Rates  Raised 
On  Overseas  Papers 

Washington 

An  increase  of  33-1 '3  per  cent 
in  postal  rates  for  newspapers  and 
magazines  to  South  and  Central 
.America,  Spain,  and  the  Philip¬ 
pines  became  effective  Dec.  1,  esti¬ 
mated  to  produce  additional  reve¬ 
nues  of  about  $250,000,  but  still 
falling  short  of  the  cost  of  hand¬ 
ling,  according 'to  the  Post  Office 
Department’s  bookkeeping. 

The  Inter-American  Press  Asso¬ 
ciation  has  protested  the  increa.se, 
charging  it  averages  200  per  cent. 
Overseas  Press  Club  also  filed  ob¬ 
jections. 

The  Department’s  announcement 
included  this,  perhaps,  significant 
paragraph;  “This  33-1/3  per  cent 
increase  for  newspapers  and  maga¬ 
zines.  it  was  noted,  is  in  line  with 
that  requested  by .  the  Post  Office 
Department  for  domestic  second 
class  mail  (magazines  and  newspa¬ 
pers)  now  pending  before  the  con¬ 
gress.” 

■ 

Civic  Orchestra  Saved 

Sheboygan,  Wis. 

The  Sheboygan  Daily  Press  will 
sponsor  the  Sheboygan  Civic  Or¬ 
chestra  during  the  coming  season 
to  keep  the  musical  organization 
from  suspending  its  activities. 
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Football  Game 
A  Hit;  Ployed 
With  Pictures 

Dallas.  Tex. 

“Where’s  The  Ball?,”  a  stimu¬ 
lating  game  introduced  by  the 
Dallas  Times  Herald  during  foot¬ 
ball  season,  pulled  in  nearly 
43,000  entries. 

The  newspaper  published  for 
each  game  an  entry  blank  con- 
trming  a  photograph  of  a  football 
play,  where  the  ball  had  been 
painted  out.  Players  used  a  cross 
to  indicate  where  they  thought 
the  center  of  the  ball  should  be. 

A  $50  first  prize  and  five  ad¬ 
ditional  prizes  of  two  tickets  to 
a  coming  SMU  football  game  in 
Dallas  were  given  for  each  game. 
Entry  blanks  were  available  at 
The  Times  Herald  building  and 
through  the  carriers.  .A.ny  regu¬ 
lar  .subscriber  who  was  a  winner 
automatically  won  a  football  for 
his  Times  Herald  carrier. 

Judges  used  a  microscope  to  se¬ 
lect  the  closest  entries.  In  several 
of  the  games,  thousandths  of  an 
inch  meant  the  difference  between 
winning  and  not.  In  only  two 
games  were  duplicate  prizes  of 
football  tickets  necessary.  There 
were  no  gripes  from  near  win¬ 
ners. 

An  interesting  sidelight  to 
“Where’s  The  Ball?”  was  the 
steady  number  of  persons  who  it- 
quested  new  subscriptions.  .A  space 
at  the  bottom  of  the  entry  blank 
was  provided  for  the  player  to 
check  if  he  wished  to  start  taking 
the  paper. 

The  Times  Herald  holds  the 
•American  copyright  on  the  game. 

■ 

New  Yorkers  Plan 
Mechanical  Parley 

Schenectady,  N.  Y. 

Floyd  Laurenty,  Schenectady 
Union-Star  composing  room  super¬ 
intendent,  is  the  first  president  of 
the  newly  formed  Capital  District 
Mechanical  Conference  which  em¬ 
braces  both  the  newspaper  and  job 
fields.  A  spring  conference  at  Al¬ 
bany  in  May  is  planned. 

.Among  the  newspaper  executives 
active  in  the  group  are:  Kenneth 
Gray,  press  superintendent,  Schen¬ 
ectady  Gazette;  Granville  Hutchin¬ 
son,  mechanical  superintendent, 
Troy  Record  Newspapers;  Walter 
E.  Lewis,  assistant  composing 
room  superintendent,  Schenectady 
Union-Star;  John  A.  Burke,  retired 
production  superintendent,  Gannett 
Newspapers;  Fred  Oaksford,  me¬ 
chanical  superintendent,  Glovers- 
ville  Leader-Republican. 

■ 

Americanism  Award 

Memphis,  Tenn. 

George  Sisler,  staff  writer  on 
the  Commercial  Appeal,  who  made 
two  trips  to  Korea  as  war  corre¬ 
spondent,  received  the  1953  Amer¬ 
icanism  Award  from  Memphis 
Post  No.  1,  American  Legion. 
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Facts  about  bread 

and  "butter  balls”! 


If  your  readers  are  average  Americans,  many  of  them 
should  lose  weight.  But  it's  important  that  they  do  it 


1.  What  causes  overweight? 

Most  doctors  agree  that  overweight  people  are  victims  of 
their  appetites.  Except  for  a  few  cases,  people  get  fat  just 
be<-ause  they  eat  too  much.  However,  the  elimination  of 
certain  kinds  of  food  from  the  diet  is  not  the  right  answer. 
It’s  unnecessary,  often  expensive,  and  can  be  dangerous. 


3.  Is  bread  fattening? 

An  average  slice  of  enriched  bread  contains  63  calories  — 
less  calories  than  an  average  serving  of  lemon  sherbet, 
dried  figs  or  a  glass  of  skim  milk.  And,  remember,  enriched 
bread  contains  essential  vitamins  and  minerals  that,  in 
1941,  the  National  Research  Council  found  most  lacking 
in  American  diets.  Many  doctors  and  public  health  officers 
believe  that  our  population  would  not  receive  ade({uate 
amounts  of  these  nutrients  if  enriched  bread  were  not 
available  on  such  a  broad  scale. 

☆  ☆  ☆ 

Want  more  information  on  bread  in  reducing  diets?  The 
American  Bakers  Association  will  do  their  best  to  answer 
any  questions  you  may  have.  They  will  also  send  you  —  free 
of  charge  — a  booklet  on  weight  reduction,  ”E^t  and  Grow 
Slim.”  Write  to  American  Bakers  Association,  20  North 
Wacker  Drive,  Chicago  6,  Illinois. 
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sensibly.  These  questions  and  answers  will  help  you  give 
them  information  they  need  to  avoid  dangerous  "fad  diets”. 


2.  What's  the  first  step  in  sensible 
weight  reduction  ? 

Impress  upon  your  readers  that  before  attempting  any  diet 
they  should  first  get  a  doctor’s  advice.  Loss  of  too  much 
weight,  loss  of  weight  too  quickly,  or  failure  to  obtain  es¬ 
sential  nutrients  are  some  of  the  hazards  of  self-imposed 
diets.  They  can  result  in  serious  impairment  of  health. 


4.  Should  bread  be  included  in 
reducing  diets? 

Certainly.  In  his  book,"Reduce  and  Stay  Reduced,”  Dr. 
Norman  Jolliffe,  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Nutrition  of 
New  York  City’s  Health  Department,  writes  .  .  ."Bread 
should  constitute  a  part  of  every  reducing  diet.  ...  I  have 
included  bread  in  every  one  of  my  diets,  even  down  to 
the  600  calorie  diet.” 
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SYNDICATES 

Son  Starts  Syndicate 
With  Mother  as  Writer 

By  Mather  Wallis 


Going  under  the  name  of  Whit¬ 
ney  New  England  News  Service 
is  a  new  syndicate  operated  by  for¬ 
mer  newspaperman  Gordon  Lang¬ 
ley  Hall,  who  will  remain  as  pro¬ 
motion  editor  with  a  large  New 
York  syndicate  on  a  temporary 
basis. 

Associated  with  Mr.  Hall  are 
his  mother,  Frank  R.  Truesdell  as 
feature  editor,  and  Isabel  Whitney. 
Mr.  Truesdell,  who  arrived  in  this 
country  from  Toronto  last  May, 
has  done  free-lance  writing  and  is, 
for  the  time  being,  continuing  as 
assistant  publicity  director  of  St. 
Martin’s  Episcopal  Church  in  New 
York.  Miss  Whitney,  a  leading 
fresco  painter,  will  shortly  begin  a 
column  on  art. 

The  new  syndicate,  with  tem¬ 
porary  headquarters  at  316  West 
103rd  Street,  New  York  City,  is  out 
with  two  features  as  a  starter,  one 
of  which,  “The  Modern  Princess,” 
is  a  six  article  serries  written  from 
Britain  by  Marjorie  Hall,  mother 
of  the  syndicate’s  founder.  About 
Princess  Margaret,  and  with  pic¬ 
tures,  the  600-word  articles  have 
been  tailored  for  American  and 
Canadian  readers.  Mrs.  Hall  is  an 
experienced  newspaper  writer  and 
columnist.  British  correspondent 
for  the  new  organization,  she  has 
been  a  free  lancer  and  writes  for 
the  Amalgamated  Press  of  London. 

The  second  feature,  six  times  a 
week  and  called  “Romantic  and 
True,”  is  written  by  Mr.  Hall  and 
runs  about  100  words.  Each  arti¬ 


cle  can  best  be  described  as  a  short 
description  of  an  unusual  occur¬ 
rence,  situation  or  custom  that  is 
true.  This  feature  is  well  identified 
with  Mr.  Hall  in  that  he  has  run  it 
locally  before. 

Early  Start 

The  28-year-old  syndicate  head 
began  his  association  with  printing 
ink  at  an  early  age.  He  was  14  and 
reporting  for  the  Brighton  (Sussex) 
Southern  Weekly  News  when  the 
Duke  of  Windsor  brought  his  wife 
to  England.  Mr.  Hall  recalls  he 
wore  a  pork-pie  hat  in  an  attempt 
to  make  himself  look  older  and,  to 
break  the  ice  for  his  interview  with 
the  Duchess,  he  brought  her  a 
large  bouquet. 

It  was  while  with  this  paper  that 
“Romantic  and  True”  was  first 
started  as  a  local  feature. 

He  left  England,  after  having 
worked  for  the  Southern  Publish¬ 
ing  Co.,  on  Christmas  Day,  1949. 
For  the  rest  of  that  year  and  in 
1950  he  was  a  reporter  and  art 
critic  for  the  Winnipeg  (Ont.) 
Free  Press  and  following  that  did 
reporting  and  feature  writing  for 
the  Nevada  (Mo.)  Daily  Mail 
where  his  feature,  “Romantic  and 
True,”  appeared  under  the  heading 
“Hallmarked.”  He  later  became  a 
feature  writer  for  the  Kansas  City 
(Mo.)  Star.  Two  years  ago  he  ar¬ 
rived  in  New  York 

Mr.  Hall,  himself  an  Amalga¬ 
mated  Press  corrsepondent,  said 
the  Whitney  New  England  News 


Lenten  lift... 

Eventually  every  person  has  a  great  adventure . . . 
“goes  on  his  journey  into  religious  faith”. . .  writes 
„  ljj|  Dr.  Kepler,  whose  annual  Lenten  inspirational 
messages  give  a  spiritual  lift  to  millions... 

JMjhiiill 


A  Journey  into  Faith 

by  Dr.  Thomas  S,  Kepler,  ordained  minister,  prominent  preacher 
and  writer  . . .  applies  the  timeless  wisdom  of  the  Testaments 
to  the  current  world,  brings  strength  and  courage,  meets  modern 
needs.  Forty  daily  articles  start  Ash  Wednesday,  March  3.  Of 
proven  popularity  with  readers  and  editors  alike— most  previous 
participating  newspapers  have  already  made  reservations  for 
the  1954  series !  Others  are  invited  to  do  so  .  . .  for  proofs  and 
prices,  phone,  wire,  or  write  Mollie  Slott,  Manager . . . 

Chicago  Trihane^New  York  JVescs 

BuitMnQ,Xvu)  York 

li^^^rtaBCame  Trthunr  Towrr,  t  hiraso 


.Mrs.  Hall  Hall 


Service  will  be  small. 

No  comics,  certainly  for  some 
time,  are  contemplated,  Mr.  Hall 
said,  though  three  permanent  fea¬ 
tures  are  planned  in  addition  to 
“Romantic  and  True”  and  the 
proposed  art  column.  These  are  a 
religious  feature  to  be  written  by 
Dr.  John  H.  Johnson,  Rector  of 
St.  Martin’s;  a  woman’s  advice 
column  by  Miss  Catherine  Ascherl, 
who  is  on  the  social  service  staff 
of  the  Presbyterian  Medical  Center 
in  New  York,  and  a  theater  col¬ 
umn  by  Miss  Kim  Andrews,  for¬ 
mer  newspaperwoman  and  now 
public  relations  officer  for  the  Vis¬ 
iting  Nurse  Service  of  New  York. 

Spy  Activity  and  Beria 
Offered  in  Two  Series 

North  American  Newspaper 
Alliance  has  readied  six  articles 
of  about  1,500  words  each  on  So¬ 
viet  espionage  in  the  United  States. 
Written  by  Elizabeth  Bentley,  an 
admitted  spy-ring  courier,  they  are 
for  immediate  release.  This  is,  ac¬ 
cording  to  NANA,  the  first  time 
Miss  Bentley  has  ever  written  a 
series  for  newspapers.  The  articles 
deal  with  behind-the-scenes  opera¬ 
tions,  names,  and  feats  accom¬ 
plished  by  Russian  agents  in  this 
country. 

Another  NANA  offering  deals 
with  Lavrenti  Beria  and  the  mys¬ 
tery  behind  the  story  of  his  escape 
from  Russia.  Called  the  “Inside 
I  Story  of  the  Great  Beria  Case,” 

I  the  series  of  five  articles  has  been 
'  written  by  Gene  Fuson,  staff  writ¬ 
er  of  the  San  Diego  (Calif.) 
Union,  who  followed  the  Beria 
trail  from  Central  America  to 
Spain  before  it  petered  out. 

The  articles,  about  1,200  words 
each,  are  for  release  Dec.  7. 

News  and  Notes 

■  Paul  F.  Berdanier,  editorial  car¬ 
toonist  for  United  Feature  Syn¬ 
dicate,  has  won  honorable  men¬ 
tion  from  judges  at  the  exhibit  of 
the  Academic  Artists  Association 
of  Springfield,  Mass.,  for  his  etch¬ 
ing,  “Arched  Court,  Moret, 
France.”  He  was  advised  by  the 
association  that  this  amounts  to  a 
“Best  Print  in  the  Show”  award  as 
no  other  award  went  to  the  Graph¬ 
ic  section. 

*  *  * 

Evan  Esar,  author  of  Register 
AND  Tribune  Syndlcate’s  “Comic 
Dictionary,”  has  written  an  article, 
“Humor  for  1953,”  for  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Peoples  Encyclopedia  Year¬ 
book. 


Milt  Gross  Dies 
Coming  Home 
From  Vacation 

Milt  Gross,  58,  creator  of  “Nue 
Baby”  and  “That’s  My  Pop,”  died 
November  29  aboard  the  liner  Lur- 
line  while  on  his  way  home  from 
Hawaii. 

Born  in  New  York,  Mr.  Gross 
had  said  he  did  his  first  work  with 
pool  chalk  and  at  the  age  of  12  got 
a  job  in  the  art  department  of  the 
New  York  Journal  where  he  was 
an  office  boy. 

His  first  strip,  that  of  a  hen¬ 
pecked  husband,  was  called  “Henry 
Peck,  A  Happy  Married  Man.”  One 
year  after  that,  in  1917,  he  was  in 
the  army  as  an  enlisted  man.  When 
the  war  was  over  Mr.  Gross  joined 
the  New  York  World  and  created 
“Banana  Oil,”  (1920)  and  “Nize 
Baby”  (1925). 

Moving  pictures  tapped  him  on 
the  shoulder  and  he  went  to  work 
for  Charlie  Chaplin  (whom  he  re¬ 
sembled)  on  a  picture  called  “The 
Circus.”  The  story  has  it  that  he 
was  getting  $750  a  week  for  nine 
months  while  he  did  scenario  work 
for  this  show  and  the  part  of  the 
finished  picture  for  which  he  was 
responsible  took  about  two  seconds 
viewing  time  on  the  screen. 

In  1929  Mr.  Gross  went  to  King 
Features  where  he  created  “Dave’s 
Delicatessen”  and  ‘That’s  My  Pop." 
He  remained  until  1936,  after 
which  time  he  wrote  scenarios  for 
such  Hollywood  personalities  as  the 
Ritz  Brothers,  Walt  Disney  and 
Judy  Canova.  In  1945  he  went 
into  semi-retirement  and  devoted 
his  time  to  serious  painting.  He  was 
the  author  of  stories  and  books,  all 
in  Jewish  dialect,  the  last  of  which 
was  “I  Shoulda  Ate  the  Eclair." 

■ 

White  School  Gets 
Albert  Reid  Cartoons 

Lawrence,  Kan. 

A  collection  of  more  than  200 
cartoons,  comic  strips,  and  panels 
has  been  presented  to  the  William 
Allen  White  School  of  Journal¬ 
ism  and  Public  Information  at  the 
University  of  Kansas  by  Albert  T. 
Reid,  80-year-old  cartoonist  and 
artist. 

Many  of  the  cartoons  will  be 
put  on  display  in  the  reading  room 
of  the  school. 

The  cartoons  were  presented  at 
the  sixth  annual  Kansas  Editors 
Day  program  Nov.  7  at  the  school. 
The  collection  was  accepted  for 
the  school  by  Dean  Burton  W. 
Marvin. 

Mr.  Reid,  a  native  Kansan,  said 
he  started  in  cartooning  when  he 
won  a  contest  sponsored  by  the 
old  Topeka  Mail.  In  1897  he  be¬ 
came  a  cartoonist  for  the  Kansas 
City  Star. 

Later  he  became  a  staff  member 
of  the  New  York  Herald  and  wu 
also  associated  with  Arthur  Bris¬ 
bane.  He  is  now  retired  and  liv¬ 
ing  in  New  York. 
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Big  Industrial  Edition 
Is  Planned  Operation 

By  Elliot  Marple 


Seattle,  Wash. 
With  the  publication  of  the  116- 
page  Century  of  Progress  section 
in  the  Seattle  Times  recently, 
James  Van  Bus- 
kirk  and  his  four- 
year-old  Ameri¬ 
can  News  Fea- 
t  u  r  e  Syndicate 
sold  close  to  $1,- 
000,000  worth  of 
advertising  in  spe¬ 
cial  editions  for 
newspapers. 

But  don't  call 
them  “special  ed¬ 
itions”  when  you  Buskirk 

talk  with  him. 

The  once  common  concept  of  a 
special  edition  as  a  “sandbagging 
operation  for  newspaper  linage”  is 
the  point  of  departure  from  which 
Mr.  Van  Buskirk  begins  his  busi¬ 
ness. 

The  closer  you  look  into  Mr. 
Van  Buskirk’s  operation,  the  hard¬ 
er  it  is  to  find  any  similarity  with 
conventional  special  editions,  either 
in  concept,  editorial  preparation, 
or  the  selling  of  space. 

Harry  H.  Cahill,  general  mana¬ 
ger  of  the  Times,  said  that  the 
Progress  issue  was  the  largest  the 
paper  has  ever  published.  It  con¬ 
sisted  of  116  pages  of  the  special 
edition  (180-inch  pages),  86  pages 
of  the  regular  issue,  plus  80  tab¬ 
loid-size  pages  for  color  rotograv¬ 
ure,  comics,  and  Sunday  magazine, 
a  total  of  282  pages,  weighing  four 
pounds.  (E&  P,  Nov.  28,  page  59). 

“It  has  been  many,  many  years 
since  the  Times  has  brought  out 
a  special  issue,”  Mr.  Cahill  said, 
“and  none  as  complete  and  com¬ 
prehensive  as  this.  I  think  we  have 
done  a  truly  representative  story  of 
Washington  industry,  and  that  is 
the  job  we  set  out  to  do.” 

Special  Orders 

Special  orders  for  the  issue  came 
to  die  Times  at  the  rate  of  around 
1,000  a  day  in  the  week  before 
publication,  and  on  the  Friday 
before,  orders  for  1,200  came  in 
the  morning  mail,  Mr.  Cahill  said. 
These  were  for  special  copies  to 
be  mailed  out  of  town — at  35c  for 
c(^y  and  postage  in  the  United 
States,  and  50c  in  Canada. 

The  Times’  issue  was  planned, 
sold,  executed  and  delivered  as  a 
package.  The  editorial  content  was 
directed  and  supervised  by  Sonia 
Lee,  editor  for  the  Syndicate. 

To  Mr.  Van  Buskirk,  a  special 
edition  has  the  same  relationship 
to  a  newspaper  as  a  special  sales 
event  to  the  local  merchant:  “The 
<|bject  is  not  alone  to  bring  in  addi¬ 
tional  revenue,  but  to  bring  in  new 
potential  customers  and  to  make 
new  contacts,”  he  explained.  “Our 
operation  is,  in  effect,  a  public  re¬ 


lations  job,  with  the  influence  of 
our  work  continuing  long  after  the 
special  edition  has  been  published. 
In  other  words,  a  special  edition 
must  pay  off  to  the  newspaper  by 
getting  new  regular  advertisers.” 

He  begins  an  operation  with  an 
on-the-spot  study  of  the  commun¬ 
ity.  In  Seattle,  he  and  Miss  Lee 
spent  more  than  six  weeks  studying 
not  only  the  industrial  picture  of 
the  community,  but  also  the  psy¬ 
chological  attitudes  of  the  people 
in  the  community.  The  first  job  is 
to  pick  a  theme  keyed  to  commun¬ 
ity  development. 

“I  never  speak  of  a  special  edi¬ 
tion,”  Mr.  van  Buskirk  said.  “It  is 
always  a  ‘progress’  or  ‘industrial’ 
section.  We  will  only  take  editions 
that  will  serve  the  community,  and 
if  a  community  hasn’t  developed 
to  the  point  where  it  has  a  story  to 
tell,  you  had  better  seek  a  new 
product.  We  try  to  make  the  com¬ 
munity  very  conscious  of  its  great, 
good  qualities.  We  also  call  atten¬ 
tion  to  its  problems  and  failures, 
and  we  always  suggest  a  solution.” 

The  motif  of  the  Seattles  Times’ 
edition  was  clear-cut  and  obvious: 
the  observance  of  the  centennial 
of  the  establishment  of  the  Terri¬ 
tory  of  Washington. 

‘Assistant  to  Publisher’ 

Mr.  Van  Buskirk  worked  closely 
with  the  top  management  of  the 
Times.  Some  of  the  conclusions 
reached  as  to  the  content  not  only 
of  the  special  edition  but  also  of 
the  statement  by  the  publisher  as 
to  the  purpose  of  this  edition,  im¬ 
pinged  on  editorial  policy.  In  some 
instances,  it  meant  a  new  definition 
of  the  newspaper’s  position  on  the 
problems  of  the  community  and 
the  state. 

In  all  instances,  Mr.  Van  Bus¬ 
kirk  works  in  a  capacity  which  for 
clarification  is  tantamount  to  being 
assistant  to  the  publisher. 

In  content  and  point  of  editorial 
view,  he  regards  the  special  edition 
as  a  magazine,  “designed  to  be 
read  after  the  day’s  news  of  the 
paper  is  dead.”  It  is  one  reason 
why  a  special  staff  is  required. 

“No  newspaper  staff,”  he  points 
out,  “can  work  364  days  of  the 
year  producing  a  newspaper  and  be 
expected  to  turn  out  a  comprehen¬ 
sive  and  readable  magazine  with 
all  the  material  feature-slanted  on 
the  365th  day.” 

The  Times  edition  is  divided  into 
a  number  of  sections — ^The  Forests, 
The  Seas,  The  Fields,  The  Ma¬ 
chines,  The  Horizons,  The  Hearth, 
The  Trucks,  The  Plans.  Each 
opens  with  a  color  cover.  Each 
carries  broad  stories  that  set  the 
background  for  the  topic  and  for 
specialized  company  stories.  Some 
are  prepared  by  Times  staff  writers. 
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Some  by-line  stories  are  prepared 
by  outstanding  authorities  in  their 
field,  specially  selected  for  this  one 
writing  job. 

The  handling  of  stories  on  indi¬ 
vidual  companies  is  unusual.  Basic 
material  is  secured  in  answer  to  a 
questionnaire  which  has  been  de¬ 
veloped  by  the  organization.  In 
certain  instances,  a  spokesman  for 
the  company  or  organization  with 
a  story  to  tell  comes  to  Miss  Lee’s 
office  for  a  personal  interview.  If 
it  is  an  operation  with  which  Miss 
Lee  is  not  familiar,  for  example — 
she  was  not  familiar  with  the  pulp 
industry — then  she  takes  a  day  or 
two  off,  going  through  the  plant 
so  that  she  will  have  a  thorough 
understanding  of  the  operation. 
This  gives  her  background  for  the 
numerous  stories  to  be  done  for 
that  classification  of  industry. 

No  Blurbs  Used 

Miss  Lee  indicates  the  theme  the 
story  should  take  before  she  turns 
it  over  to  the  re-write  man  assigned 
to  her.  Miss  Lee  may  suggest  a  lead. 
She  may  toss  the  story  back  for 
re-write  before  it  is  done  to  her 
satisfaction.  Or  she  may  do  the  re¬ 
write  herself.  By  background,  she 
is  Hearst-trained,  first  on  the  Chi¬ 
cago  American;  later  her  head¬ 
quarters  were  in  Hollywood,  where 
she  did  magazine,  radio,  and  screen 
writing.  She  has  owned  newspap- 
pers,  and  sold  her  last  one  to  join 
the  American  News  Feature  Syndi¬ 
cate. 

“On  an  edition  like  this,”  Miss 
Lee  commented,”  you  get  a  lot  of 
handouts  which  are  strictly  ‘puff 
write-ups’.  I  don’t  use  them,  be¬ 
cause  they  add  nothing  to  the  stat¬ 
ure  of  the  newspaper  or  of  the 
company  which  such  stories  osten¬ 
sibly  glorify.  However,  some  of  the 
important  companies  have  very 
able  promotion  and  public  rela¬ 
tions  staffs.  In  those  instances,  I 
ask  that  the  company  assign  a 
member  of  that  staff  to  do  the 
story,  then  I  ask  them  to  come  in 
and  consult  with  me  as  to  the  con¬ 
tent  of  it.  The  reading  public  is 
entitled  to  read  an  interesting  story 
and  not  a  blurb.” 

“Every  company  has  a  story  to 
tell,  a  human  interest  story,”  Miss 
Lee  continued.  ‘The  task  is  to  dig  it 
out  and  to  present  it  simply  The 
Horatio  Alger  story  today  is  the 
best  story  that  can  be  told.  It 
continues  in  popular  favor  because 
it  confirms  the  American  dream 
that  a  man  can  start  at  the  bottom 
and  rise  to  the  top.  That  is  why 
stories  about  companies  which 
started  perhaps  in  a  basement  shop 
and  rose  to  national  prominence 
are  the  fabric  of  which  this  dream 
is  woven  and  which  we  like  to 
include  in  our  issue.” 

Every  story  is  checked  back  with 
the  source  if  there  is  the  slightest 
doubt  regarding  the  slant  or  the 
facts.  If  a  story  undertakes  to  de¬ 
fine  a  new  policy,  then  Miss  Lee 
insists  that  the  president  of  the 
organization  read  it  personally. 

No  company  gets  a  story  unless 


it  also  places  an  ad  in  the  special 
edition,  but  every  story  stands  on 
its  editorial  merits.  Whether  the 
story  is  short  or  long  need  not  bear 
any  relationship  to  the  size  of  the 
company’s  ad. 

Sales  Procedure 

Advertising  copy,  like  editorial 
copy,  taboos  some  of  the  cliches  of 
special  editions.  “We  do  not  take 
retail  advertising,”  Mr.  Van  Bus¬ 
kirk  said.  “We  handle  strictly  in¬ 
dustry  that  is  not  normally  in  the 
newspaper.  We  do  not  accept  con¬ 
gratulatory  ads.” 

Mr.  Van  Buskirk  is  a  firm  be¬ 
liever  in  newspapers  as  a  medium 
to  sell  other  papers.  Months  in 
advance  of  the  special  edition, 
when  advertising  contacts  were  first 
being  made,  promotion  for  this 
edition  was  carried  in  the  hVall 
Street  Journal,  the  Seattle  Journal 
of  Commerce,  in  the  Times,  of 
course,  and  elsewhere. 

Then  began  an  intensive  direct- 
mail  campaign.  With  a  crew  of 
girls  assembled  for  the  job,  Mr. 
Van  Buskirk  prepared  case-cards 
on  every  one  of  6,000  prospective 
industrial  advertisers.  For  any  pros¬ 
pect  who  was  not  a  previous  ad¬ 
vertiser,  a  credit  report  was  ob¬ 
tained. 

A  letter  from  the  publisher  went 
to  each  one  of  the  prospects,  which 
simply  stated  that  the  newspaper 
was  planning  an  extraordinary  edi¬ 
tion,  and  advising  the  prospect  that 
he  would  receive  a  telephone  call 
within  a  few  days  from  the  rep¬ 
resentative  of  the  newspaper  in 
order  to  set  up  an  appointment 
for  an  interview  to  discuss  his 
possible  participation. 

The  salesman  telephoned,  made 
an  appointment,  went  out  to  see  the 
prospect,  and  delivered  a  set  can¬ 
vas.  Salesmen  were  not  permitted 
to  deviate  from  this  presentation. 

After  this  canvas,  a  four-page 
statement  signed  by  the  publisher 
was  sent  to  the  prospect.  It  was  a 
comprehensive  outline  of  the  scope, 
the  purpose,  and  the  editorial 
theme  of  the  Century  of  Progress 
Edition,  and  contained  all  the  per¬ 
tinent  data  necessary. 

A  crew  of  six  trained  advertising 
men,  regular  members  of  the  staff 
of  American  News  Feature  Syndi¬ 
cate,  made  all  the  calls. 

Roughly  two-thirds  of  the  ad¬ 
vertising  for  the  special  issue  came 
through  agencies. 

Rates  for  special  editions  under 
Mr.  Van  Buskirk  run  higher  than 
those  for  normal  local  advertising. 
This  premium  rate  can  be  increased 
above  the  national  rate  only  in 
direct  proportion  to  the  increased 
printing  of  the  contemplated  issue. 
If  the  rate  is  increased  by  20  per¬ 
cent,  printing  should  be  increased 
by  a  similar  precentage.  The  page 
rate  for  the  Times  special  issue 
was  $1,500.  On  small  ads  the  rate 
was  $12  an  inch. 

Space  for  the  special  edition  is 
handled  approximately  on  a  65-35 
basis,  as  a  division  between  adver¬ 
tising  and  editorial  copy. 
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BOOKS  IN  REVIEW 

Why  Northcliffe  Ticked; 
And  Where  He  Failed 

By  ProL  Roscoe  Ellard 

Graduate  School  of  Journaliam,  Columbia  University.  New  York 


liORD  NORTHCLIFFE  (Brief  Lives 
Series).  By  A.  P.  Ryan.  New  York: 
The  Macmillan  Company.  158  pp. 
$1.75. 


By  the  time  Alfred  Harmsworth 
was  30,  he  was  earning  close  to 
$400,000  a  year.  He  started  his 
first  newspaper  at  23,  and  by  early 
middle-age  he  owned  the  Evening 
News,  the  Daily  Mail,  the  Daily 
Mirror,  was  chief  proprietor  of  the 
Times  of  London,  and  had  trans¬ 
formed  the  face  of  popular  jour¬ 
nalism  in  England.  No  one,  before 
the  advent  of  broadcasting,  had  as 
much  impact  upon  mass  opinion 
as  this  man,  born  of  a  middle-class 
family,  who  wrote,  published,  and 
climbed  his  way  to  the  British  peer¬ 
age  as  Lord  Northcliffe. 

Here  is  a  crisp,  meaty,  well- 
rounded,  little  book  that  shows 
what  made  Harmsworth  tick — what 
made  that  dynamic,  explosive  mix¬ 
ture  of  energy  and  cunning,  sincer¬ 
ity  and  journalistic  stunting;  the 
not  uncommon  combination  of 


success  and  disappointment.  A.  P. 
Ryan,  the  biographer,  an  Oxford- 
trained  British  journalist,  has  writ¬ 
ten  on  Asquith,  Balfour,  and  Lloyd 
George,  on  Salisbury,  Rosebery, 
and  Edward  VII. 

*  *  « 

Young  Harmsworth  came  in 
with  his  first  newspaper  on  the 
wave  of  wide  public  literacy  in 
England.  The  small  cultured  mi¬ 
nority,  dominant  until  the  Victor¬ 
ian  age  grew  decrepit,  was 
swamped  in  the  flooding  tide  of 
those  who  had  learned  to  read  in 
the  previous  20  years.  The  English 
Education  .^ct  of  1870  made  public 
schooling  in  the  rudiments  both 
compulsory  and  free.  A  trouble 
was  that  when  one  “learned  to 
read,”  he  seldom  learned  to  read 
much.  Even  an  adult  with  three  or 
four  years  of  schooling  found  slow 
going  and  no  attraction  in  estab¬ 
lished  newspapers.  Periodicals  were 
written  hy  gentlemen  for  gentle¬ 
men. 


AN  ALASKA  JOURNALIST  SAYS: 

“Your  service  has  done  much  to 
cement  the  friendly  relations  that 
exist  between  the  News-Miner  and 
the  churches  of  Fairbanks.  But  more 
than  that,  expressions  from  lay  church 
members  have  shown  us  how  much 
this  service  is  appreciated.  Alaska’s 
interior  is  really  a  last  frontier,  and 
all  interested  in  its  proper  growth  are 
doing  what  we  can  to  have  the  Church 
become  an  integral  part  in  Alaska’s 
future.” 


lift  u»  send  .von  proofs  and  fnU  information  abont  America’s  No.  1  reiieions 
foatnre.  Beautiful  art-work  and  api>ealinc  ropy.  Now  runnint;  weekly  in 
over  760  newspapers.  Write  Dept.  MU.  Keister  Advertisine  Service,  Stras- 
bniT.  Virginia. 
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COMPLETE  SERVICES 

for 

NEWSPAPER  AND  PRINTING  PLANTS 

Layoufs,  Designs,  Specifications  and  Supervision 
of  Construction 

Walter  E.  V^^ee  Consultant 

80  Federal  Street  317  South  Tryon  Street 

Boston,  Mass  Charlotte,  N.  C 


Mr.  Wm.  A.  Kin:r,  Adv.  Mgr.. 
Daily  News  Miner,  Fairbanks, 
Alaska. 


Dr.  Peale  Given 
Ad  Club  Plaque 

The  Advertising  Club  of  New 
York,  at  its  Thanksgiving  luncheon, 
presented  its  Bronze  Plaque  of 
Achievement  to  Dr.  Norman  Vin¬ 
cent  Peale,  minister,  author,  tele¬ 
vision  personality  and  syndicated 
newspaper  columnist.  The  citation 
read; 

“Between  the  essential  character 
of  Dr.  Peale  and  his  numerous  ac¬ 
tivities,  there  is  a  dynamic  flow 
of  power  that  has  energized  mil¬ 
lions  to  help  themselves,  to  help 
each  other  and  to  help  our  country 
in  its  battle  against  tyranny.” 


nearest  to  the  total  of  gold  and 
silver  in  the  Bank  of  England  on 
a  specified  day.  There'  was  thought* 
behind  the  offer.  Some  security 
would  be  tremendously  tempting  to 
Northcliffe’s  type  of  reader. 

Each  competitor  had  to  write  his 
guess  on  a  postcard  on  which  five 
other  persons  witnessed  his  signa¬ 
ture.  Nearly  three-quarters  of  a 
million  postcards  came  in,  which 
meant  that  four  million  persons 
knew  about  the  stunt  and  became 
conscious  of  the  paper.  North¬ 
cliffe’s  circulation  soon  climbed 
from  48,000  to  half  a  million  and 
never  dropped  back.  Other  com¬ 
petitions  followed. 


It  was  natural  then  that  the 
buoyant,  discerning  Harmsworth 
should  start  a  newspaper  aimed  at 
the  mental  curiosity  and  meager 
vocabulary  of  the  new  masses  who 
would  read  a  lot  if  the  material 
gave  more  background  than  it  re¬ 
quired — and  gave  it  plentifully 
sugar-plummed  with  entertainment. 

Fortunately  the  Harmsworth 
genius  for  readability,  promotion, 
and  stunts  was  rigorously  clean. 
Nothing  vulgar  or  pornographic 
found  its  way  into  his  columns.  He 
was  a  student  of  murder  and  “re¬ 
spectable  sensation,”  but  a  basic 
factor  of  his  success  lay  in  his 
sympathy  with  the  decent  members 
of  the  new  enlistments  in  literacy. 

“The  high  spirits  and  love  of  fun 
characteristic  of  him  in  later  life.” 
writes  Mr.  Ryan,  “always  exclude,! 
smoking  room  stories.  A  sex  film 
so  shocked  him  that  he  told  his 
editors  to  kill  it.  Crime,  however, 
was  accepted  as  a  more  respect¬ 
able  interest  than  sex  by  the  con¬ 
temporaries  whose  outlook  he 
shared.  He  was  indifferent  to  the 
heavier  types  of  journalism  and 
literature.  Living  writers  concerned 
him  only  insofar  as  they  could  be 
persuaded  to  produce  the  sort  of 
material  his  instinct  told  him 
would  be  understood  by  his  fabu¬ 
lously  large  readership.” 

*  *  * 

ENGListi  readers  .seemed  to  fall 
into  three  groups:  the  upholders  of 
tradition  content  to  take  politics 
and  foreign  affairs  as  solidly  as 
had  their  fathers;  the  restless,  ex¬ 
perimental  intellectuals  who  react¬ 
ed  against  Victorian  writing  as 
stodgy,  smug,  and  uninspired;  and 
a  third  group — the  only  ones  at 
whom  Northcliffe  aimed  —  who 
were  conventional  without  being 
cultured,  and  who  demanded  to  be 
painlessly  informed  and  almost 
continuously  amused. 

Of  course  when  Harmsworth 
was  getting  his  hat  hung  firmly  on 
a  peg  and  his  style  of  journalism 
solidly  seated  in  the  daily  appetite 
of  British  thousands — later  millions 
— he  did  not  have  to  compete  with 
broadcasting  and  motion  pictures. 

An  early  promotion  stunt  of  his 
first  paper  offered  the  comparative 
security  of  a  pound  sterling  a  week 
for  life  to  the  reader  who  gues.sed 


On  May  4,  1896,  Northcliffe 
started  the  Daily  Mail  with  an  in- 
tial  capital  of  15,000  pounds  ster¬ 
ling.  In  the  next  half-century  that 
paper  was  to  make  a  gross  profit 
of  18'/2  million  pounds  sterling. 
His  target  in  the  Daily  Mail  was  to 
create  a  penny  newspaper  for  a 
half-penny.  Hard  thought  had  gone 
into  his  winning  and  keeping  of 
mass  circulation  —  not  merely  by 
amusing  readers  now  but  also  by  a 
sincere  and  largely  successful  effort 
to  present  home  and  foreign  news 
in  easily  digested  form. 

The  comparatively  young  pub¬ 
lisher  had  expected  to  sell  100,000 
copies  of  his  first  issue.  He  actually 
sold  397,215.  Natural  public  curi¬ 
osity  inflated  this  first  day’s  sales, 
and  the  average  dropped  for  a 
while  to  a  pretty  steady  170,000 
daily.  Two  years  later  it  rose  to 
400.000,  to  half  a  million  by  1899, 
and  in  the  Boer  War,  it  touched 
the  million  mark. 

Impressive  as  Northcliffe’s  suc¬ 
cess  was,  both  journalistically  and 
financially,  he  was  frequently  de¬ 
pressed  by  frustration  in  what  he 
really  wished  most  to  possess — po¬ 
litical  power.  He  understood  that 
a  newspaper  must  be  independent 
to  gain  re.spect  and  attention.  But 
what  had  escaped  him,  Mr.  Ryan 
points  out,  was  that  the  fathers  of 
journalism  whom  Northcliffe  so 
admired  had  generally  advocated 
politics  that  were  in  the  long  run 
practical  policies, 

Harmsworth’s  indifference  to 
teamwork  side  of  politics — to  or¬ 
ganized  politics — and  his  dyed-in- 
the-wool  determination  to  be  a  po¬ 
litical  freelance  gave  him  some 
strength.  But  in  the  matter  of  prac¬ 
tical  balance  for  his  political  ideas 
and  his  political  power,  it  weak¬ 
ened  his  influence. 

*  *  * 

Mr.  Ryan  tells  in  fascinating 
detail  how  the  empire  of  North¬ 
cliffe  papers  expanded,  how  he 
boarded  and  salvaged  the  Timw 
when  he  was  at  the  height  of  his 
power  and  when  the  great  Times 
had  fallen  into  difficulty  from 
which  it  could  only  be  extricated 
by  new  money  and  new  methods. 
There  is  also  an  excellent  account 
of  Northcliffe’s  bid  for  ^litical 
power  and  of  his  disappointment 
and  decline. 
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The  Fable  of  the  HUMBLE 
Promotion  Man  ♦ 


O. 


^NCE  UPON  A  TIME,  there  was  a  newspaper 
promotion  man  who  was  humble  and  modest  to  a 
fare-thee-well. 

Day  after  day,  month  after 
month,  he  and  his  staff  turned  out 
useful  stuff.  Stuff  that  helped  the 
advertising  departments  sell  adver¬ 
tising  .  .  .  stuff  that  helped  the 
circulation  department  increase  cir¬ 
culation  .  .  .  stuff  that  helped  the 
editorial  department  win  friends  and 
influence  more  readers. 

But  our  boy  Didn’t  Think  His 

Stuff  Was  Big  Time.  "Someone,”  he 
kept  telling  himself  in  his  humility, 
"is  doing  these  things  much  better 
than  I.”  So  he  couldn't  quite  get 
around  to  entering  any  of  his  ma¬ 
terial  in  Editor  &  Publisher  maga¬ 
zine’s  annual  Newspaper  Promotion 
G)ntest. 

And  then  it  happened  that,  came 
spring,  he  went  to  the  NNPA  convention  and  saw 
on  display  there  the  prize-winning  entries  in  the 
promotion  contest.  And  he  exclaimed  loudly  (to  him- 


♦  ♦ 


self).  "My  gosh! — this  stuff  is  pretty  good.  But  some 
of  mine  is  just  as  good!  Alas,  What  Might  Have  Been!” 

The  very  next  year,  whefi  the  E  &  P  promotion 
contest  was  announced,  he  entered  some  of  his  stuff. 
And  lo,  it  came  to  pass^that  he  won  an  award.  And 
he  was  happy  and  proud.  And  his 
staff  was  happy  and  proud  and  their 
morale  was  greatly  boosted.  And 
his  publisher  was  happy  and  proud 
and  even  talked  jokingly  of  a  raise. 

But  more  important,  henceforth 
when  our  boy  delivered  himself  of 
an  idea  or  a  promotion  suggestion 
in  the  councils  of  his  newspaper,  he 
was  listened  to  with  new  respect. 

For  he  had  become  A  Prophet  With 
Honors  in  His  Own  Home  Town. 

MORAL; 

HUMILITY  IS  NOT  ALWAYS  THE 
BEST  POLICY.  Don't  waste  a  year 
finding  out  What  Might  Have  Been. 
ENTER  YOUR  PROMOTION  IN  EDI¬ 
TOR  &  PUBLISHER'S  1953  NEWS¬ 
PAPER  PROMOTION  CONTEST- 
TODAY/ 


.....  and  The  Facts  on  How  You  Can  Compete  for 
E  &  P  Promotion  Awards  in  Eight  Fields! 


>lnE&P 

BRONZE  PLAQUE 
Award  for ... 

1.  The  best  series  of  six  or  more  ad¬ 
vertisements.  during  1953,  desigiied  to 
obtain  national  newspaper  advertising, 
and  run  In  one  or  more  trade  papers, 
other  new^apers,  or  own  newspaper  — 
to  be  mounted  and  presented  in  portfolio 
form. 

2.  The  best  direct  mail  promotion  piece 
during  1953,  designed  to  obtain  national 
newspaper  advertising. 

3.  The  best  sales  presentation  during 
1953,.  designed  to  obtain  national  news¬ 
paper  advertising,  which  may  include 
presentation  'Of  products  inventories  or 
market  research  (as  many  separate  entries 
as  desired).. 

4. .The  best,  presentation  printed  or 
hand-lettered)  during  1953,  designed  to 
develop  new  local  advertising  generally,  or 
designed  for  a  special  classification  of 
accounts  or  an  individual  account. 


5.  The  most  outstanding  single  cam¬ 
paign  during  1953,  designed  to  obtain 
classified  advertising,  consisting  of  ad¬ 
vertisements  run  in  own  newspaper  (or 
other  local  media)  and  direct  mail  pieces 
(or  both),  to  be  presented  in  portfolio 
form  (as  many  separate  entries  Bfi  desired) . 

6.  The  best  package  presentation  of 
promotion  for  1953,  embracing  local  and 
national  advertising,  circulation,  classi¬ 
fied,  and  public  relations  (designed  to 
show  quantity  and  quality  of  promotion 
activities,  and  limited  to  papers  in  the 
50,000  or  less  circulation  bracket). 

7.  The  most  outstanding  single  circula¬ 
tion  promotion  program  during  1953, 
embracing  any  form  of  printed  promotion, 
or  carrier  boy  and/or  dealer  activities, 
special  events,  etc.  (to  be  presented  in 
album  form). 

8.  The  most  outstanding  single  oom--^ 
munlty  service  activity  conduct^  during 
1953,  aimed  at  improving  the  economic 
aspects  of  the  area  or  the  general  public 
welfare  interests  (to  be  presented  in  word 
or  word-and-plcture  description  in  scrap¬ 
book  form;  as  many  separate  entries  as 
desired) . 


GENERAL  CONTEST  RULES 

Contest  is  open  to  all  dally  newspapers 
In  the  United  States  and  Canada;  closing 
date  for  entries  postmarked  February  15, 
1954.  Address  all  entries  to  the  Promotion 
Contest  Editor,  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER, 
1700  Times  Tower,  New  York  36,  New  York. 

IMPORTANT:  Continuing  programs  or 
copy  themes  will  not  be  eligible  if  they 
have  previously  won  first  award. 

Each  contestent  shall  paste  securely  on 
the  front  of  each  entry  a  label  bearing  the 
name  of  the  newspaper  and  classification 
for  which  entry  is  submitted. 

Where  more  than  one  entry  is  made  In 
a  given  classification,  each  one  must  be 
designated  by  a  separate  label. 

Definitions  of  classifications  must  be 
followed  closely  in  order  to  have  the  entry 
gUgUile.  . 

Judging  will  be  done  by  a  selected 
group  of  advertiser,  agency,  circulation, 
and  public  relations  executives,  and  the 
decisions  of  the  Judges  will  be  final. 

Special  Merit  Certificates  will  be 
awarded  In  any  classification  at  the  dis¬ 
cretion  of  the  Judges. 


{A  dvertisement) 


NO  NEW 
RESOLUTIONS 


'I'he  advent  of  a  new  year  usually  calls  for  the 
adoption  of  new  resolutions  or  the  reaffirmation  of 
old  ones. 


In  the  case  of  A  &  P,  it  means  a  rededication  to 
the  basic  principles  that  have  guided  our  operations 
for  the  past  94  years. 


For  A  &  P’s  principles  and  practices  are — and 
always  have  been — aimed  at  one  goal :  “giving  every 
customer  the  most  good  food  for  her  money.” 


In  our  continued  efforts  to  reach  this  goal,  we  are 
going  to  seek  improved  performance  during  1954  in 
three  major  areas: 


I.  Narrowing  the  spread  between  farm  and 
retail  prices. 


2.  Reducing  waste  and  spoilage  of  food. 


3.  Avoiding  Inefficient  practices  that  will 
raise  prices  to  consumers  or  lower  returns 
to  producers. 


'I'he  entire  food  industrj',  from  producer  to  dis¬ 
tributor,  has  given  the  American  people  the  highest 
standard  of  eating  in  the  world  today. 


The  men  and  women  of  A  &  P  are  proud  of  the 
part  they  have  played  in  making  this  the  best  fed 
nation,  and  are  determined  to  do  eveiy'thing  in  their 
power  to  keep  it  so. 


A  &  P  FOOD  STORES 


READERS  SAY 

continued  from  page  2 


American  Society  of  Newspaper 
Editors  has  worked  out  a  liaison 
plan  with  the  two  above  mentioned 
groups  on  the  matter  of  press  free¬ 
dom  at  all  levels  of  government. 

However,  your  editorial  did  not 
include  the  fact  that  the  National 
Editorial  Association  at  its  annual 
convention  in  Chicago  on  Oct.  17, 
endorsed  a  report  of  its  Fol  Com¬ 
mittee  which  called  for  formation 
of  a  committee  to  undertake  the 
study  of  ways  and  means  of  estab¬ 
lishing  a  National  Fol  Council. 

The  National  Editorial  Associa¬ 
tion’s  FOl  Committee  recommend¬ 
ed  that  APME,  ASNE,  SDX  and 
NE.\  be  included  in  such  a  coun¬ 
cil’s  formation. 

The  NEA  Fol  Committee  also 
recommended  that  a  National 
Council,  if  formed,  should  “avoid 
duplication  of  effort  already  in 
progress  as  well  as  invasion  of  re¬ 
sponsibilities  already  established. 
Under  no  circumstances  should  a 
National  FOI  Council  usurp  func¬ 
tions  presently  conducted  by  the 
national  and  state  newspaper  asso¬ 
ciations.’’ 

I  appreciate  what  your  publica¬ 
tion  is  doing  for  the  furtherance 
of  press  freedom  and  for  the  op¬ 
portunity  of  submitting  my  letter 
to  you  for  publication. 

Hugh  Boyd 
NEA-Fol  Committee 
New  Brunswick  (N.  J.) 

Daily  Home  News  and 
Sunday  Times. 


Cliches  Are  Proper 

To  THE  Editor:  The  assault  on 
cliches  in  sports  writing  by  the  in¬ 
telligentsia  of  the  newspaper  busi¬ 
ness  raised  the  hackles  on  a  consid¬ 
erable  number  of  those  whose  trite 
and  hackneyed  phrases  get  into  the 
sports  pages. 

Having  been  on  both  sides  of  the  ■ 

fence  for  25  years  and  qualifying  $120  Guild  Minimum 


planation  of  a  phrase  or  or  tne 
sports  language.  Cliches  and  the 
particular  lingo  of  the  sports  pages 
are  a  part  of  American  folk  lan¬ 
guage  and  the  fans  like  it. 

1  once  handled  the  sports  desk 
of  an  ultra-conservative  newspaper 
which  had  a  rule  against  using  such 
words  as  tilt,  fray,  fracas,  battle  or 
other  synonyms  for  game.  The 
stylebook  demanded  only  game  be 
used. 

It  is  easy  to  imagine  the  dullness 
of  the  sports  pages  on  Sunday 
morning  with  a  couple  of  hundred 
high  school  and  nearly  that  many 
college  football  games. 

Now  let  us  take  a  look  at  some 
of  the  straight  news  stories  which 
are  pitched  across  the  desk  every 
day. 

During  stints  as  managing  edi¬ 
tor,  city  editor  and  news  editor  of 
a  number  of  newspapers.  I  always 
hit  the  boiling  point  at  reading 
“beehive  of  activity,”  “a  usually 
reliable  source,”  “the  stock  market 
was  spotted,  rails  remained  quiet 
and  sale  of  coffee  contracts  reflect¬ 
ed  easiness  in  Brazil.” 

‘The  car  careened  out  of  con¬ 
trol,”  “a  running  gunfight”  and  “a 
wild  chase  through  city  streets,”  al¬ 
ways  caused  my  ulcers  to  start  act¬ 
ing  up. 

It  appears  to  me  that  the  man¬ 
aging  editors  should  have  taken  a 
second  look  at  some  of  the  straight 
news  writing  with  a  view  to  im¬ 
proving  it,  rather  than  take  off  on 
the  sports  writers  who  perform 
for  the  biggest  single  group  of 
newspaper  readers. 

Since  newspaper  reader  re¬ 
search  over  the  past  years  reveal 
that  more  than  90  per  cent  of  men 
and  more  than  70  per  cent  of 
women  read  the  sports  pages,  the 
results  should  speak  for  them¬ 
selves. 

W.  E.  BAaEY 

Sports  Editor, 

Santa  Fe  (N.  M.) 

New  Mexican 


both  as  a  writer  and  golfer,  I  think 
somebody  should  come  to  the  de¬ 
fense  of  the  hackers. 

Nobody  of  average  intelligence 
will  argue  that  you  can’t  get  too 
much  of  anything.  But  my  conten¬ 
tion  is  that  when  appropriate,  the 
use  of  the  so-call^  cliches  in 
sports  writing  is  proper. 

Some  of  the  phrases  run  up  as 


On  Cleveland  Press 

Cleveland,  Ohio 
Members  of  the  Cleveland  Press 
unit  of  the  Cleveland  Newspaper 
Guild  have  ratified  a  new  one-year 
contract  negotiated  with  the  pub¬ 
lisher,  covering  300  editorial  and 
business  department  employes. 
General  terms  were  approved 


targets  by  the  newsroom  brains  conditionally  by  the  union  s  units 
were  “roared  back”,  “inspired”,  at  the  Plain  Dealer  and  the  News, 
“victory-starved”  and  “goal  line  owned  by  the  Forest  City  Publish- 


stand.*' 

There  have  been  any  number  of 
football  games  during  the  past  sea¬ 
son  when  those  words  mentioned 
above  best  described  the  situation. 
For  example,  when  Army  stopped 
a  favored  Duke  team  on  the  six 
inch  line  with  one  minute  to  play  it 
couldn’t  have  been  anything  else 
except  a  goal  line  stand. 

I  have  been  writing  sports  off 
and  on  for  the  past  quarter  century 
and  have  never  had  a  fan  call  up 


ing  Co. 

The  new  Press  contract,  retro¬ 
active  to  Nov.  1,  provides  for  a  flat 
increase  of  $3  a  week  for  those 
earning  less  than  $115  a  week,  $5 
for  those  earning  $115  and  over, 
and  a  new  top  minimum  of  $120  a 
week  for  journeyman  reporters. 

Other  clauses  provide  for  in¬ 
creasing  the  severance  pay  maxi¬ 
mum  from  42  to  50  weeks,  arbi¬ 
tration  of  grievances,  and  irrevoc¬ 
able  checkoff  of  dues  for  the  life 
of  the  contract. 


or  write  a  letter  requesting  an  cx- 
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“But  is  it  being  read?” 

How  many  times  has  that  gray-bearded  ques¬ 
tion  been  thrown  at  media  reps  ?  More  often 
than  they’d  care  to  admit,  probably.  How¬ 
ever,  we’d  like  to  tell  you  about  readership 
on  Pennsylvania’s  hometown  newspapers. 

No  matter  where  you  live,  you  usually  man¬ 
age  to  read  your  favorite  newspaper  every 
day.  Gets  to  be  a  habit.  A  healthy  habit.  And 
folks  in  smaller  towns  are  a  darn  sight  more 
intense  about  it  than  anywhere  else.  Their 
paper  is  near  and  dear  to  them  because  the 
news  it  publishes  is  about  people  and  places, 
dear  and  familiar  to  them.  Often  it’s  about 
themselves. 


Pennsylvania’s  excellent  hometown  newspa¬ 
pers  have  this  wonderful  attractive  quality 
.  .  .  plus  an  audience  that  is  part  of  one  of 
the  richest  markets  in  the  world.  Business  in 
this  rich,  highly  productive  state  is  at  an  all- 
time  high.  Payrolls  are  at  top  level.  Sales 
are  at  top  level.  It’s  a  lucrative  target  for 
your  advertising — and,  naturally,  the  most 
rewarding  spot  for  your  advertising  is  in 
these  hometown  newspapers. 

The  best  way  to  get  to  know  Pennsylvania’s 
newspapers  is  to  use  them.  And  when  you 
get  to  know  them,  you’ll  never  leave  them. 


Pennsylvania 


Has  more  daily  newspapers  .  .  . 
than  any  other  State  .  .  . 

newspaper  advertising  works  best 
in  a  newspaper-minded  market  .  ,  . 


beaver  falls  news-tribune  (E)  •  BRISTOL  COURIER  (E)  •  CHAMBERSBURS  PUBLIC  OPINION  (E)  •  CLEARFIELD  PROGRESS  (E)  • 
COATESVILLE  RECORD  (E)  •  CONNELLSVILLE  COURIER  |E)  •  HAZLETON  PLAIN  SPEAKER  (E)  •  HAZLETON  STANDARD-SENTINEL  (M) 
•  INDIANA  GAZETTE  (E)  •  JEANNEHE  NEWS-DISPATCH  (E)  •  LOCK  HAVEN  EXPRESS  (E)  •  NEW  CASTLE  NEWS  (E)  •  SUNBURY  DAILY 
item  (E)  •  TOWANDA  REVIEW  (M)  •  WARREN  TIMES-NfIRROR  (E)  •  WASHINGTON  OBSERVER  REPORTER  (M&E)  •  WILLIAMSPORT 

SAZEHE-BULLETIN  (M)  •  WILLIAMSPORT  SUN  |E)  •  YORK  DISPATCH  |E). 
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LONDON  LETTER 

Cudlipp  Trilogy 
In  Fleet  Street 
Begins  and  Ends 

By  Doris  WiUens  LONDON 

A  journalistic  family  record 
which  may  never  be  surpassed  was 
made  and  broken  within  a  week. 

For  just  six  da^s,  three  sons  of  a 
Welsh  travelling  salesman  edited 
four  London  newspapers  with  a 
combined  weekly  sale  of  about 
50,000,000  copies. 

They  are  the  Cudlipps  of  Car¬ 
diff — Reginald,  Percy  and  Hugh. 
Last  week  Reginald  was  named 
editor  of  the  newspaper  with  the 
world’s  largest  Sunday  circulation. 


News  of  the  World  (over  eight 
millions). 

Six  days  later  eldest  brother 
Percy,  48,  resigned  the  editorship 
of  the  pro-Labor  Daily  Herald 
(about  two  millions  daily)  after 
13  years  of  holding  that  position. 

Youngest  brother  Hugh,  40,  is 
editorial  director  of  the  newspaper 
with  the  world’s  largest  daily  cir¬ 
culation,  the  Mirror,  (over  four- 
and-a-half  millions)  and  the  Sun¬ 
day  Pictorial,  which  is  second  only 
to  News  of  the  World  in  Sunday 
circulation  (over  five  millions). 

Each  of  the  three  Cudlipps  start¬ 
ed  working  on  newspapers  in  his 
early  teens.  Percy  was  the  first  to 
reach  the  top,  becoming  editor  of 
Beaverbrook’s  Evening  Standard 
when  he  was  27.  But  Hugh  went 
one  better  by  winning  the  editor- 


NOW  ON  THE  PRESSES 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 

Market  Guide  for  1954 

FOR  THE  FIRST  TIME 

Makes  available  to  National  advertisers  and 
advertising  agencies 

CURRENT  ESTIMATES  OF: 
POPULATIONS 
RETAIL  SALES 
INCOMES 

covering  towns  of  2,000  population  and  up  in  the  3,100 
counties  in  the  UNITED  STATES  and  CANADA. 


An  exclusive  Editor  &  Publisher  Service. 


If  you  have  not  ordered  your  Market  Guide  for  1954,  may 
I  suggest  it  would  be  wise  to  do  so  at  once  as  supply  is 
limited.  Single  copies  $6.00  post  paid. 


Send  orders  to 

GEORGE  S.  McBRIDE,  Circulation  Director 

1700  Times  Tower  Building 
1475  Broadway.  New  York  36.  N.  Y. 


Gets  Ban  Lifted 
For  Polio  Victim 

Hamilton,  Ont. 

Ivan  Miller,  sports  editor  of  the 
Hamilton  Spectator,  persuaded  the 
Canadian  Rugby  Football  Union  to 
ease  a  steadfast  rule  of  long  stand¬ 
ing — that  barring  spectators  in 
wheel  chairs,  or  hospital  beds.  The 
reason  for  the  request  was  to  en¬ 
able  Bobby  MacDonald,  a  polio- 
stricken  member  of  the  Hamilton 
team. 

The  sports  editor  arranged  for 
box  seats  for  the  polio  victim  and 
his  wife,  and  arranged  for  an  am¬ 
bulance  to  transport  the  paralyzed 
player  to  Toronto  where  the  annual 
east-west  clash  was  played. 


ship  of  the  Sunday  Pictorial  at  the 
age  of  24. 

Reginald  waited  until  last  week, 
one  month  short  of  his  43rd  birth¬ 
day,  before  attaining  his  first  full 
editorship.  He  was  American  cor¬ 
respondent  for  two  years  after  the 
war. 

Percy  is  succeeded  by  51 -year-old 
Sydney  Elliott,  who  was  acting 
editor  of  the  Evening  Standard  dur¬ 
ing  the  war,  and  later  political  ad¬ 
visor  to  the  Daily  Mirror,  manag¬ 
ing  editor  of  the  Melbourne  (Aus¬ 
tralia)  Argus,  and,  most  recently, 
general  manager  of  the  Herald. 

•  ♦  ♦ 

Who  was  doing  the  heavy  buy¬ 
ing  of  Daily  Mirror  shares  on  the 
stock  market  several  weeks  ago? 
Beaverbrook’s  Express  suggested 
that  it  might  be  newsprint  king  Sir 
Eric  Bowater  staging  a  “take-over” 
bid  to  gain  control  of  the  paper, 
shares  of  which  are  owned  by  thou-, 
sands  of  individuals.  Sir  Eric  denied 
it. 

Now  it  is  thought  more  likely 
that  it  was  the  Mirror’s  sister-paper, 
the  Sunday  Pictorial,  buying  up 
shares  to  insure  that  an  outsider 
will  never  get  control. 

«  *  * 

Last  week  the  one-month-old 
Recorder  was  handed  a  second  writ 
for  alleged  libel.  Author  of  the 
article  for  which  the  writ  was  is¬ 
sued  was  O.  D.  Gallagher,  until 
recently  with  the  United  Press  in 
London.  Complainant  is  George 
Dawson,  London  entrepreneur. 

*  * 

A  semi-officially  inspired  story  in 
last  week’s  Sunday  Pictorial  indi¬ 
cates  that  the  Royal  Family  is  fed 
up  with  press  inventions  and  in¬ 
accuracies  about  it,  and  that  steps 
will  be  taken  when  the  Queen  and 
Duke  of  Edinburgh  return  from 
their  world  tour. 

Actually,  there  is  nothing  the 
Royal  Family  can  do  to  correct 
misstatements  in  the  press.  But  it 
has  been  suggested  that  greater 
cooperation  from  the  Buckingham 
Palace  press  department  would  stem 
the  flow  of  inaccuracies  from 
writers  who  are  attempting  to  sat¬ 
isfy  a  public  that  is  apparently  in¬ 
satiable  for  Royal  news. 


Le  Canada  Dies, 
Le  Devoir  Now 
In  A.  M.  Field 

Montreal 

Le  Devoir,  sharply  independent 
newspaper  published  in  the  after¬ 
noon  since  1910,  switched  to 
morning  publication  Nov.  27  after 
Le  Canada,  founded  50  years  ago 
to  support  the  Liberal  party  of  Sir 
Wilfrid  Laurier  ceased  publication. 

Le  Devoir,  which  has  been  ed¬ 
ited  for  a  comparatively  small  but 
select  group  of  readers  in  Quebec 
Province,  was  founded  Jan.  10, 
1910,  by  the  late  Henri  Bourassa, 
outspoken  nationalist  member  of 
Parliament. 

The  newspaper  has  been  inde¬ 
pendent  in  polictics  and  through 
its  strongly-worded  editorial  cam¬ 
paigns  has  been  described  as  the 
“stormy  petrel”  of  Canadian  jour¬ 
nalism.  Censors  threatened  to  close 
it  during  the  first  World  War. 

Le  Devoir  has  been  in  financial 
difficulties  from  time  to  time  but 
has  always  scraped  through.  Three 
years  ago  readers  subscribed  $50,- 
000  to  assure  continued  publica¬ 
tion. 

In  its  43-year-existence  Le  De¬ 
voir  has  been  directed  by  three  edi¬ 
tors — Henri  Bourassa  until  1932, 
Georges  Pelletier  who  died  in  1947 
and  Gerard  Filion,  its  present  edi¬ 
tor, 

Le  Devoir’s  newstand  price  was 
cut  from  10c  to  5c  with  its  change 
into  a  morning  paper. 

Suspension  Statement 

Le  Canada,  established  April  4, 
1903,  ran  a  front-page  headline 
Nov.  26: 

“Le  Canada  suspends  publica¬ 
tion.” 

An  editorial-page  statement 
blamed  changing  times  and  in¬ 
creasing  costs  for  its  cessation. 

A  year  ago,  Le  Canada  altered 
its  format  from  standard  eight- 
column  to  five-column  tabloid  size. 

When  Le  Canada  first  appeared, 
morning  papers  were  “the  most 
listened  to  aiid  their  circulations 
corresponded  to  the  needs  and 
customs  of  the  period,”  the  final 
editorial  stated. 

relatively  modest  circulation 
no  longer  permits  assumption  of 
the  enormous  cost  of  an  editorial 
staff  which  must  be  equipped  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  tastes  and  needs  of 
the  modern  age.” 

Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  was  in  power 
when  Godfroy  Langlois  started  Le 
Canada.  Among  its  editors  have 
been  Fernand  Rinfret,  Olivar  As- 
selin,  Edmond  Turcotte  and  Guy 
Jasmin. 

■ 

22  for  Weekend 

Montreal 

Weekend  Picture  Magazine  will 
bring  its  group  of  member  news¬ 
papers  to  22  when  the  Sudbury 
Daily  Star  begins  distribution  of 
the  supplement  Feb.  13,  1954. 
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Treat  Reporters  As 
Gentlemen— Cohn 


HAPPIEST  THANKSGIVING  in  12  years— it  Has  his  first  in  Amer¬ 
ica  in  that  span  of  time — was  spent  by  Frank  Noel,  Associated  Press 
photographer,  at  a  staff  dinner  given  by  Marcellus  Murdock,  publisher 
of  the  Wichita  (Kan.)  Eagle.  There  Mr.  Noel  had  a  reunion  with  many 
of  his  former  associates  on  the  Eagle  and  he  related  his  experiences 
during  33  months  in  a  Communist  POW  camp  in  Korea.  He  is  pic¬ 
tured  talking  with  Bishop  Mark  K.  Carroll  and  Mr.  Murdock. 


1  Chicago 

I  Victor  Cohn.  Minneapolis 
(Minn.)  Tribune  science  reporter, 

;  wants  scientists  to  treat  reporters 
as  gentlemen  and  suggests  "science 
j  woulJ  benefit  if  a  fraction  of  what 
]  is  now  spent  on  research  were  de- 
j  voted  to  helping  the  interpreters.” 
i  Mr.  Cohn’s  article  is  part  of  a 
!  roundup  in  the  November  issue  of 
i  the  Bullelin  of  the  Atomic  Scien- 
i  lists  published  in  Chicago.  The  is- 
j  sue  contains  a  discussion  by  scien- 

I  tists  and  science  writers  on  the  re- 
j  spective  merits  of  each. 

Offers  Suggestions 

Mr.  Cohn  specifically  suggests 
to  scientists  ( I )  to  answer  ques¬ 
tions  and  give  information  freely 
and  honestly:  (2)  avoid  deciding 
what  “should”  and  “should  not” 
be  printed;  (3)  don’t  overclassify 
information  that  has  a  classified 
side;  (4)  use  public  relations  de¬ 
partments  to  supply  information, 
not  bottle  it  up;  (5)  provide  full 
copies  of  papers  and  reports,  not 
sad  little  abstracts:  (6)  encourage 
interviews. 

“Get  to  know  your  reporters,” 
says  Mr.  Cohn.  “You  may  make 
some  good  friends,  and  I  don’t 
know  how  we  can  deal  with  each 
other  if  we  don’t  know  each  other. 
You  can  learn  to  discriminate, 
what  is  more,  between  the  writers 
'  who  can  be  trasted  and  the  few 
who  should  be  dealt  with  only 
briefly  and  politely  because  they 
^  may  not  do  facts  justice. 

“A  good  many  of  us  who  cover 
scientists  regularly  belong  to  a 
National  As.sociation  of  Science 
Writers.  Most  of  our  members,  we 
think,  are  highly  responsible,  but 
we  do  not  claim  a  monopoly  on 
this  quality. 

Need  for  Information 

II  “A  constant  problem:  whether 
'j|  or  not  to  ask  a  writer  to  let  you 

have  a  look  at  his  copy.  If  you 
think  this  is  really  important,  dis¬ 
cuss  it.  Realize,  however,  that  the 
time  and  motion  problems  of  the 
average  writer  are  great.  At  least, 
make  a  point  of  telling  the  re¬ 
porter  where  you  can  be  reached 
if  he  has  any  more  questions.” 

Mr.  Cohn  concludes  that  scien¬ 
tists  who  treat  writers  as  gentle- 
I  men  have  a  right  to  take  offense 
when  they  are  not  so  treated  in 
return.  “Scientists  must  learn  to 
live  with  some  trivial  and  inevita¬ 
ble  distortions,”  continues  Mr. 
Cohn.  “Judge  reporters  and  news¬ 
papers  by  their  box  score.  None 
can  achieve  perfection.  ...  As 
one  reporter,  I  have  happily  dis¬ 
covered  that,  whether  exploding 
an  A-bomb  or  exploring  a  mouse, 
^ientists  are  aware  of  the  impor¬ 


tance  of  full  and  free  informa¬ 
tion.” 

From  the  scientists’  side,  comes 
the  plea  of  Philip  Wylie,  author, 
for  “knowledge  for  man’s  sake.” 
He  takes  u  rather  dim  view  of  the 
press,  asserting  that  scientific  ig¬ 
norance  has  cost  the  press  its  place 
in  intellectual  leadership.  “With  a 
very  few  exceptions,  press  cover¬ 
age  of  scientific  news  is  slight,  in¬ 
accurate,  and  often  corrupted  to 
the  end  of  paper  sales,”  assert-. 
Mr.  Wylie. 

“Many  publishers  of  large  pa¬ 
pers,”  he  continues,  “are  men  of 
such  poor  education  that  the 
whole  of  basic  science  is  uncom¬ 
prehended  by  them.  Their  aim  is 
not  to  communicate  but  to  hawk 
a  commodity.”  Yet  Mr.  Wylie 
feels  that  scientists  owe  the  public 
“full  communication.” 

“Perhaps  it  would  help  if  every 
scientist  realized  that  the  reporter 
who  questions  him  is  not  a  fool 
but  merely  a  man  who  feels  in¬ 
tensely  inferior,”  he  suggests. 

Know  the  Facts 

Anton  J.  Carlson,  professor  em¬ 
eritus  in  the  Department  of  Physi¬ 
ology,  University  of  Chicago,  gives 
this  advice  to  reporters:  “Keep 
your  nK>uth  shut  and  your  pen  dry 
until  you  know  the  facts.” 

“At  times  some  scientists  may 
refuse  to  cooperate  with  the  press 
reporters  because  of  fear  that  their 
scientific  colleagues  may  look 
upon  such  cooperation  as  seeking 
punely  person^  publicity,”  says 
Prof.  Carlson.  “This  can  happen 
from  the  pen  of  an  incompetent 
reporter.  An  unfortunate  situation 
may  at  times  exist  in  parts  of  the 
press,  the  science  reporter  being 
under  compulsion  to  ignore  or 
misrepresent  reports  in  specific 
fields  of  science. 

“For  many  years  the  owner  of 
a  chain  of  daily  papers  compelled 
his  reporters  to  misrepresent  the 
necessity,  the  value  and  the  hu¬ 
maneness  of  scientific  animal  ex¬ 
perimentation  in  biology  and  medi¬ 
cine  .  .  .  Our  lay  citizens  are  en¬ 
titled  to  continuous  and  factual 
information  on  all  advances  in 
science.” 

“Neinher  is  perfect,”  states 
Waldemar  Kaempffert,  New  York 
Times  science  editor,  who  paves 
the  way  for  a  realistic  evaluation 
of  the  science  writer. 

“A  science  writer,”  says  Mr. 
Kaempffert,  “is  supposed  to  write 
with  equal  assurance  on  genetics, 
or  nuclear  physics,  geology,  or 
quantum  mechanics.  It  is  amaz¬ 
ing  that  the  science  writers  meet 
these  exp.'ctations  as  well  as  they 
do.  They  meet  them  because  they 


are  well  informed  .  .  .  The  plain 
trut!i  is  that  the  popularizer  of 
science  must  reconcile  himself  to 
a  minimum  of  inaccuracy.  And 
so  must  those  who  cavil  at  news¬ 
paper  science.” 

Eugene  Rabinowitch.  editor  of 
the  Bulletin,  asserts  that  “good 
science  reporting  is  impossible  as 
long  as  its  purpoe  is  assumed  to 
be  entertainment,  and  not  educa¬ 
tion.”  He  believes  that  science 
stories  cannot  be  only  about  what 
people  want  to  hear — “they  often 
must  be  about  what  they  ought 
to  hear.” 

Watson  Davis,  editor  and  direc¬ 
tor  of  Science  Service,  says  science 
must  be  understood  emotionally 
as  well  as  intellectually  if  it  is  to 
be  effective,  both  in  public  effect 
and  in  holding  newspaper  readers. 

“Newspaper  publishers  and  edi¬ 
tors  have  the  responsibility,”  he 
said,  “of  giving  their  readers  the 
same  kind  of  competent  coverage 
of  science  that  they  give  other 
fields  of  news.  This  means  the 
utilization  of  competent  national 
and  international  coverage  of 
science  news  .  .  .” 

■ 

Press  Units  Added 
By  Times-Mirror 

Los  Angeles 

The  first  of  eight  new  press 
units  being  installed  by  the  Times- 
Mirror  Co.  as  part  of  a  $1,250.- 
000  expansion  program  has  gone 
into  operation. 

The  new  units  will  bring  the 
Times-Mirror  Co.’s  total  press 
units  to  64.  Other  equipment  be¬ 
ing  added  includes  two  new  fold¬ 
ers  and  two  more  automatic 
steretoype  casting  machines. 

Birth  of  the  Mirror,  increased 
circulation  of  the  times  and  the 
addition  of  suburban  sections  in 
the  Sunday  Times  have  forced  the 
company  to  more  than  triple  its 
press  capacity  since  1935. 


Bud,  in  Bad,  Phones 
Bill — A  Big  Scoop 

Winston-Salem.  N.  C. 

Photographer  Bill  Ray  of  the 
Winston-Salem  Sentinel  didn’t 
know  what  was  in  store  for  him 
when  he  picked  up  the  telephone 
that  quiet  morning. 

The  voice  at  the  other  end  be¬ 
longed  to  Bud  Braddock,  who  had 
served  coffee  and  sandwiches  to 
Bill  and  other  newsmen  at  a  little 
cafe  across  the  street  from  the 
newspaper  office. 

“I’m  in  trouble.  Bill,”  he  said. 
“Bad  trouble.  Do  you  write  stories 
for  the  paper?” 

“No.  I  just  take  the  pictures,” 
the  photographer  said. 

“Well,  you’d  better  get  some¬ 
body  down  here  then  who  can 
write  .  .  .  it’s  about  a  murder,”  h? 
said. 

For  reporter  Nick  Hennessec 
and  photographer  Ray,  Braddock 
unfolded  the  story  of  how  he  had 
a  rendezvous  with  the  wife  of  a 
serviceman  who  was  in  Korea  and 
killed  her  after  both  had  a  few 
drinks. 

The  newsmen  accompanied  pav 
lice  to  the  scene. 

Photographer  Ray  had  first-hand 
pictures  of  the  whole  drama.  Re¬ 
porter  Hennessce  was  able  to  get 
the  maximum  color  for  his  stream¬ 
er  story.  The  photographer  also 
had  a  first-person  story  with  his 
picture  on  Page  1. 

Braddock  is  in  jail  awaiting  trial. 
■ 

Sestero  Gets  Award 

Hartford,  Conn. 

A  series  of  articles  this  year  on 
conditions  in  state  mental  hospitals 
of  Connecticut  has  won  for  Nat 
Sestero,  medical  writer  of  the 
Hartford  Times,  the  first  annual 
award  for  community  service  in 
that  field  presented  by  the  Greater 
Hartford  Society  of  Mental  Health. 
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Oregon  Journal  reader  can  find  his  favorite '  fea-  120.000  Miles 
Has  Editorial  To  Trailer  Home 

If  J_  * _  J  Many  new  writers,  appear  in  a  Franklin,  Va. 

-**avlSOry  J^oara  daily  editorial  page  “For  the  Rec-  Like  Mary,  who  had  her  little 
Portland,  Ore.  ord”  department,  including  James  lamb,  Kermit  W.  Salyer  has  his 
Creation  of  a  new  board  of  Hilton,  novelist;  Dr.  Lin  Yu  Tang,  ,  .  .  .  , 

“contributing  editors”  for  daily  Chinese  author-philosopher;  Wil-  fnend  is  his  dog, 

editorial  pages  is  one  of  the  fea-  ham  L.  White,  Emporia  Gazette  ^  ^ 

.tures  of  the  “Greater  Journal”  editor;  John  P.  Marquand,  John  When  Mr.  Salyer  settled  here 

project  of  the  Oregon  Journal.  Steinbeck  and  others.  recently  to  become  editor  and  pub- 

which  began  here  Nov.  30.  The  editorial  page  will  contain  j'sher  of  the  Franklin  News-Post, 

Eight  authorities  in  varied  a  suggested  prayer,  written  espe-  it  was  a  very  big  change  for  both 
-spheres  of  Pacific  Northwest  ac-  cially  each  day  by  members  of  the  of  them.  „ 

tivity  were  on  the  contributing  Oregon  clergy.  The  page  will  also  .  ?  pnze-win- 

•editor  panel  announced  by  Arden  contain  a  roundup  of  the  nation’s  terrier,  traveled 

X.  Pangborn,  who  took  over  as  top  editorial  cartoon  opinions.  1-0,000  miles  aboard  a  tai^er. 

Journal  editor  on  Nov.  1.  Board  A  revised  arrangement  of  daily  sfopP'itg  at  Po^fs  Holland,  Ger- 

members  will  serve  for  a  period  of  paper  sections  was  also  introduced  Spain,  Italy,  Egypt, 

■one  year  in  an  advisory  capacity,  ^his  week,  with  a  fourth  daily  Arabia,  Syria  and 

meeting  frequently  with  the  per-  section  added.  It  is  the  “Daily  Sicily. 

manent  editorial  staff  and  execu-  Magazine,”  which  includes  the  Mr.  Salyer^ ^id  the  on. y  trouble 
lives  of  the  paper,  Mr.  Pangborn  picture  page,  radio  and  television  tie  had  with  Corky  was  in  Arab 
said,  as  well  as  writing  interpreta-  program  logs,  most  of  the  paper's  territory.  “He  didn’t  like  them  and 
live  editorial  articles.  own  regular  columnists  and  the  would  bristle  up  whenever  one 

Named  on  the  first  board  were  “Journal  Junior”  feature  for  came  near.”  Mr.  Salyer  explained 
R.  J.  Gittings,  authority  on  Amer-  younger  readers.  In  addition  to  the  with  a  smil^e.  ^ 
ican  history;  Orlando  J.  Hollis,  main  news,  the  daily  Journal  also  .  Now  Corky  and  Mr.  Salyer 
University  of  Oregon  school  of  includes  the  men’s  section,  with  '■''c  m  a  trailer  behind  the  News- 
law  dean;  William  E.  Kimsey,  sports,  business  and  classifieds,  building. 

Oregon  bureau  of  labor  commis-  and  the  women’s  .section,  with  so 

sioner;  Dr.  Howard  P.  Lewis,  head  ciety,  homemaker  pages  and  en-  Staff  Changes  Made 
of  school  of  medicine  at  Univer-  tertainment  news.  q  Oretion  Toumal 

•sity  of  Oregon  medical  school;  Another  major  change  has  been 

Hillman  Lueddemann,  civic  lead-  the  development  of  the  Journal’s  Portland,  Ur^ 

er  and  authority  on  shipping  and  “Northwest  Living”  magazine.  Appointment  of  three  new  staff 

lumber  industries;  Dr.  Arthur  F.  Sunday  section,  as  a  28-page  unit,  members  and  resignations  of  two 

Scott,  head  of  Portland’s  Reed  Safety  Crusade 

,  (  .  .  .  announced  this  week  by 

^llege  department  of  chemistry.  Thanksgiving  day  saw  launching  David  W.  Eyre,  managing  editor. 
Margaret  M.  Sharp,  womens  CIVIC  of  the  Journal’s  “Crusade  for  Safe-  Mary  Lawrence  Bennett  has 
leader  and  admissions  counsellor  ,y-  highways  of  Oregon  been  named  Journal  society  edi- 

at  Lewis  and  Clark  Colley;  Dr.  anj  southern  Washington.  tor,  replacing  Mrs.  Ruth  A’Court 

^1  r  Oregon  jhe  campaign  was  kicked  off  Tunturi,  who  resigned  after  serv- 

college.  l,y  a  front-page  letter  from  Wil-  ing  in  that  department  for  the  past 

The  Journal  termed  it  a  unique  jjam  W.  Knight,  publi>her,  and  an  H  years.  Mrs.  Neal  Stuart  was 
approach  on  the  part  of  a  major  -i  Want  to  Live”  pledge  form  on  named  assistant  to  Mrs.  Bennett, 
metropolitan  newspaper  to  better  page  Susie  Aubrey  Smith.  Journal 

serve  the  public  of  its  area  .  .  .  pj,ii  force  of  the  Journal’s  edi-  music  editor  for  the  past  17  years, 
and  broaden  the  scope  of  the  torial  page  and  the  impact  of  its  retired  effective  the  end  of  No¬ 
newspaper  s  service  to  the  Pacific  news  columns  will  continue  be-  vember.  Frederick  Rothchild  has 
Northwest.  hind  the  crusade,  and  other  news-  been  named  new  music  editor. 

The  editorial  page  additions  led  papers  in  the  area  are  being  invited  Long  active  in  Portland  music 
-a  list  of  innovations  for  the  im-  jq  jbg  project  in  their  com-  circles,  he  has  appeared  as  piano 
proved  Portland  evening  paper.  munities.  The  newspaper  also  soloist  with  the  Portland  Sym- 
All  headline  type  of  the  paper  plans  to  make  awards  for  safety  phony  Orchestra  and  is  now  on 
•is  now  set  in  the  Bodoni  family,  efforts,  by  counties,  communities  the  board  of  directors  of  the 
replacing  the  Century  and  Metro  organizations,  as  well  as  for  Portland  Symphony  Society, 

series  which  had  been  in  use  by  safety  ideas  coming  from  individu-  ■ 

the  Journal  for  13  years.  j,,  contests  to  be  conducted  Parliament  PR 

Improved  organization  of  news  ju^ing  the  coming  year.  TTrfT*sH  in  C*nnnArt 


Roy  Roberts 
Is  Paid  Tribute 
On  AP  Service 

Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Roy  .\.  Roberts,  president  ol 
the  Kansas  City  Star  Co.  and  a 
retiring  director  of  the  Associated 
Press,  was  given  a  standing  ovation 
at  the  annual  meeting  of  Missour; 
and  Kansas  .\P  newspaper  mem¬ 
bers  here  Nov.  24. 

Mr.  Roberts  told  the  meeting  he 
believed  the  .^P  had  made  its 
biggest  strides  in  Wirephoto  and 
in  interpretative  writing. 

Dolph  Simons,  editor  of  the 
Lawrence  Journal-World,  and  an¬ 
other  director,  described  Mr.  Rob¬ 
erts  as  a  director  whose  mission 
was  dedicated  to  “making  the  AP 
a  complete  news  service.” 

“We  will  always  be  indebted  to 
him  for  his  conrtibutions,”  he  said. 

The  meeting,  representing  44 
newspapers  in  Missouri  and  Kan¬ 
sas.  adopted  a  resolution  saying: 
“We  approve  everything  that 
Dolph  Simons  said  so  eloquently 
concerning  Roy  A.  Roberts.” 

Among  those  attending  the  meet¬ 
ing  were  Eddy  Gilmore,  AP  cor¬ 
respondent  in  Moscow  for  nearly 
12  years,  and  Frank  Noel,  AP 
photographer,  a  prisoner  of  war 
in  Korea  for  33  months. 

Henry  Jameson,  Abilene  (Kan.) 
Reflector  -  Chronicle,  was  elected 
Kansas  state  chairman  to  succeed 
Clyde  Reed,  Parsons  Sun,  and 
E.  L.  Sparks,  Hannibal  Courier- 
Post,  was  named  Missouri  state 
chairman,  succeeding  E.  L.  Dale, 
Carthage  Press. 

Brooks  Crummitt  of  the  Kansas 
City  Star  won  the  sweepstakes 
award  in  the  Newsphoto  Contest. 
Thirty  papers  entered  476  pictures. 


Our  Unique 

INSURANCE 
takes  the  sting  out 
of  these  and  similar  claims. 
It's  adequate,  costs 
amazingly  little!  Let  us 
outline  a  cover  to  fit 
your  publication  exactly! 
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This  BOOK  Talks  to  Newspaper  Executives  Who 
Are  YOUR  Prospects  . .  .  the  Year  Through! 


complete  detail  all  kinds  of  up-to-date  information 
related  to  newspapers  from  the  ground  up — that  is, 
from  the  press-room  and  all  mechanical  depart¬ 
ments  up  through  every  editorial  floor  where  fea¬ 
tures,  syndicated  strips,  ideas  and  columns,  and 
even  the  very  TYPE  format  are  decided  upon. 

For  a  full  and  useful  12  months,  the  YEAR 
BOOK  is  a  Reference  Guide  which  goes  to  the 
people  YOU  must  REACH  and  SELL. 

How  better  can  you  talk  to  these  executives? 

RESERVE  SPACE  NOW!  Deadline  for  reservations, 
December  21,  1953;  for  copy,  January  11,  1954. 
Transient  rates — page,  $460.00;  half -page,  $260.00; 
quarter-page,  $145.00;  eighth-page,  $95.00;  or  con¬ 
tract  rates  apply. 

This  edition  of  the  YEAR  BOOK  wlU  be 
A  printed  In  offset  and  we  will  need  a  good 
^  reproduction  proof  on  glazed  stock;  maUed 
Mj  flat.  If  there  are  any  half-tone  lUustratlons. 
we  should  be  given  the  original  photogri^tha. 


Let  s  be  Irank  about  it  .  .  .  ALL  newspaper  ex¬ 
ecutives  are  very  busy  men — from  the  Exlitor  who 
selects  Syndicate  Features  to  the  Chief  of  the 
Press-Room.  They  do  NOT  read  all  the  sales  data 
sent  them  .  .  .  they  can’t  see  every  representative. 

BUT  . . .  they  DO  read,  digest,  and  keep  for  ready 
reference  a  book  dedicated  TO  them  and  THEIR 
problems  —  Editor  &  Publisher  INTERNA¬ 
TIONAL  YEAR  BOOK.  It  is  intimately  related 
with  every  department  of  every  newspaper,  and 
contains  data  available  nowhere  else. 
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Why  is  this  book  known  as  “The  Encyclopedia 
of  the  Newspaper  Industry?”  Because  it  covers  in 
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27  to  Attend 
Seminar  for 
City  Editors 


Newspapers  in  18  states  and  the 
District  of  Columbia  will  be  repre¬ 
sented  at  a  two-week  Seminar  for 
City  Editors  to  be  conducted  by 
the  American  Press  Institute  start¬ 
ing  Dec.  7  at  Columbia  University. 

Dr.  Grayson  Kirk,  pre.sident  of 
Columbia,  will  welcome  the  city 
editors  at  9  a.m.  Monday  in  the 
Institute’s  conference  room  in  the 
Journalism  Building.  Vincent  C. 

Jones,  director  of  the  News  and 
Editorial  Office  of  the  Gannett 
Newspapers,  Rochester.  N.  Y.,  will 
be  the  opening  speaker. 

Other  discussion  leaders  during 
the  two  weeks  will  include  John  R. 

Herbert,  editor,  Quincy  (Mass.) 

Patriot  Ledger;  Paul  Swensson, 
managing  editor,  Minneapolis 
(Minn.)  Tribune;  Null  F.  .Adams, 
city  editor,  Memphis  Press-Scimi¬ 
tar;  Joseph  Costa,  photo  supervisor. 

King  Features  Syndicate;  Garrett 
D.  Byrnes,  production  editor.  Prov¬ 
idence  (R.  1.)  Journal  and  Evening 
Bulletin;  Harry  Lee  Waddell,  as¬ 
sistant  publisher.  National  Petro¬ 
leum  News;  Carl  E.  Lindstrom. 
managing  editor,  Hartford  (Conn.) 

Times;  James  H.  Couey.  Sunday 
editor,  Birmingham  (Ala.)  News; 
and  E.  Douglas  Hamilton  of  the 
law  firm  of  Brown,  Cross  and 
Hamilton,  New  York. 

Background  information  in  eight 
fields  of  local  news,  and  sugges¬ 
tions  for  improving  coverage,  will 
be  presented  by  B.  H.  McCormack, 
executive  editor,  Wall  Street  Jour¬ 
nal.  business  news;  Gerard  Piel, 
publisher.  Scientific  A  m  e  r  i  c  a  n  , 
science;  Damon  Stetson,  reporter. 

New  York  Times,  labor;  Oxie 
Reichler,  editor,  Yonkers  (N.  Y. ) 

Herald  Statesman,  politics;  Louis 
Minsky,  managing  editor.  Religious  Peoria  (Ill.)  Journal. 

News  Service,  religion;  Benjamin  Joseph  W.  Koralewski,  assist- 

Fine,  education  editor.  New  York  ant  city  editor,  Buffalo  (N.  Y.) 

Times,  education;  Hugh  R.  Pom-  Evening  News. 

eroy,  director  of  the  Department  of  Kenneth  D.  Loss,  magazine  edi- 

Planning,  Westchester  County,  city  tor.  Grit.  Williamsport.  Pa. 

and  community  planning;  and  Wil-  Allen  J.  Nieber,  city  editor. 

bur  S.  Smith,  associate  director,  Detroit  (Mich.)  News. 

Bureau  of  Highway  Traffic  Yale  O'Le.ary.  Jr.,  assistant 

University,  traffic  control  and  high-  Washington  (D.  C.) 

.  .  Evening  Star. 

J.  Montgomery  Curtis,  director  Richard  H.  Parke,  assistant  city 
of  the  American  Pres.s  Institute  wil  y^rk  Times. 

speak  on  methods  of  making  local  .  ’  , 

news  reporting  more  accurate.  Ben  ^'^y 

Reese,  co-chairman  of  the  Insti-  (Tenn.)  Tennessean. 

tute’s  Advisory  Board,  will  lead  a  Thomas  J.  Smith,  city  editor, 
duscussion  of  ‘The  Newspaper’s  Waukesha  (Wis.)  Daily  Freeman. 
Responsibility  to  its  Community,”  George  E.  Welden,  city  editor, 
and  will  participate  in  all  other  Kokomo  (Ind.)  Tribune. 
sessions  during  the  seminar.  ■ 

The  program  will  be  conducted  ' 

by  Walter  Everett,  associate  direc-  3  Papers  NOXne  Kep 
tor  of  the  Institute.  Memphis,  Tenn. 

Members  of  the  seminar  are:  Newspapers  South,  Inc.,  ha; 

James  Annan,  Jr.,  city  editor,  been  appointed  national  advertis- 
Syracuse  (N.  Y.)  Post-Standard.  ing  representative  for  Winter 
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Tulsa  World 
Is  Upheld  in 
Letter  Case 


all  such  letters.  As  there  was  no 
promise  to  plaintiff  to  publish  his 
letter,  there  was  no  offer  to  pub¬ 
lish,  no  contract  and  therefore  no 
breach.” 


fAmQfYlOn  PlTirl  Thanks- 

1“^®***"**  1  AllVl  giving  issue  to  the  story. 

►rnr  'IVTicci nr»' 

U-l*  X»lloolHy  normally  have  been  published  on  a 

•  Qrt  holiday  schedule  of  one  edition  but 

or  iatM  X  ears  the  newspaper  maintained  a  regu- 

niacuviiie  t  n  deadline  schedule  for  all  edi- 
The  Nushville  Tennessean%t'-  ?ions  in  both  editorial  and  mechan- 
►rded  a  remarkable  journalistic 

icomplishment  in  an  announce-  Coin  Collector.  Too.  He 
ent  Nov.  26  that  it  had  Icxated  Treasure  Hoax 

‘"T  St.  Petersburg,  Fla. 

Jit  When  the  story  went  over  the 

Th^iir  Thoma  f'  r  country  that  William  F.  Sneed,  Jr., 

The  pair,  rhomas  C.  Buntin  and  iii  j  u.i  uj  e  J 

fttv  McCuddv  were  locate.!  in  Lakeland  hotelman,  had  found 

Iru-  .K  I-  Spanish  gold  doubloons  in  the  Su- 

range.  Texas,  where  they  are  hv-  S-  ..  ..  c^mnnnn  . 

.g  under  the  names  of  Thomas  T 

and  Betty  Palmer.  newspaperman 

,  ,  thought  the  story  was  a  phony. 

Left  iNo  Trace  q  winn  Upchurch,  who  writes 

Thomas  C.  Buntin,  the  wealthy  a  column  for  the  Independent,  re- 

surance  man,  disappeared  from  called  interviewing  Mr.  Sneed 

s  home  here  22  years  ago,  leav-  earlier  in  the  year  when  the  hotel- 
ig  no  trace  of  his  whereabouts,  man.  a  numismatist  on  the  side, 
is  secretary,  Betty  McCuddy,  dis-  had  displayed  a  coin  collection 
itpeared  from  her  home  in  Rus-  which  he  said  was  insured  for 

illville,  Ky.,  two  months  later.  $500,000.  Mr.  Upchurch,  also  a 

hey  both  had  been  declared  legal-  numismatist,  was  convinced  that 

'  dead  and  the  case  all  but  for-  Mr.  Sneeil  was  a  publicity  seeker. 
Btten  except  for  an  insurance  On  the  day  the  wire  story  broke, 
jmpany.-  Mr.  Upchurch  reported  in  his  col- 

Last  Nov.  5  representatives  of  umn  that  Mr.  Sneed  may  have 
le  New  York  Life  Insurance  Co.  found  the  treasure,  but  he  inti- 

btained  a  court  injunction  in  mated  the  story  was  a  hoax, 

lashville,  tying  up  the  remainder  The  following  day  Mr,  Sneed, 


Tulsa,  okia.  Price  Order  Voided 

By  8-0  vote,  the  Oklahoma  Su-  BeCQUSe  of  SecreCV 
preme  Court  has  sustained  the  Salem  Ore 

Tulsa  district  court  in  ruling  that  ^ 

he  Ttdsa  Daily  Wor  d  could  re-  happening  abLt  the  price  of 
fra.n  frona  pr.ntmg  a  letter  submit-  insisted  upon  by  Ore- 

ted  to  Its  Voice  of  a  Free  People  gon’s  governor,  Paul  Patterson, 
column.  .  .u  with  the  result  that  the  Oregon 

*  State  Board  of  Agriculture  sus- 

$10,0()0  damage  suit  filed  '’Y  SC"  pended  an  order  which  increased 
quoyah  County  Judge  Baker  Wall  jhg  price  of  milk  in  eight  counties, 
against  the  World  in  November,  jhe  governor  stated  that  he  op- 
*"*2.  posed  closed  meetings  bv  state 

Judge  Wall  had  asked  $5,000  ac-  boards, 
tual  and  $5,000  punitive  damages  ‘>h|y  attitude  is  well  known.  I 
for  refusal  to  print  a  letter  during  am  not  a  fellow  who  believes  in 
the  presidential  campaign  in  which  going  off  in  a  corner  under  a 
he  defended  the  Truman  adminis-  tent,”  he  said, 
tration's  policy  regarding  Commu-  The  order  increasing  the  mini- 
nism.  mum  price  of  milk  was  voted  at 

In  his  petition.  Judge  Wall  an  unannounced  special  meeting 
maintained  the  newspaper’s  invita-  of  the  board.  The  date  for  a 
tion  to  readers  to  submit  letters  further  hearing  has  been  set  for 
constituted  a  contract  to  print  the  Dec.  15.  Press  has  been  invited, 
letter  he  mailed.  ■ 

“We  cannot  agree  with  plaintiff  Reporter  WillS  Fight 
that  there  was  a  promise  on  the  —  .. 

part  of  the  newspaper  to  publish  ror  Open  Meetings 
all  letters  received  by  it  in  response  Springfield,  Mass, 

to  its  invitation,”  Justice  Ben  Ar-  A  fight  started  by  news  stories 
nold  wrote  in  the  decision  of  the  and  editorials  in  the  Springfield 
Supreme  Court.  Union  ended  successfully  last  week 

Elaborating  on  the  plaintiffs  ar-  when  the  City  Council  enacted  an 


Unsure 


of  Which 
Way  To 
TURN 


For  a  Secure 
Future  and 
Better  Opportunities? 


It  Can  Be  the  Ansiver 
for  You!! 


'Do  It'  Show 
Nets  Dual 
Promotion 

Oakland,  Calif. 

Dual  promotion  features  marked 
the  Oakland  Tribune’s  participa¬ 
tion  in  the  “Do-lt- Yourself  Show” 
staged  at  the  Oakland  Auditorium. 

Personalized  promotion  of  the 
Tribune's  Build-it-Yourself  Sunday 
column  was  provided  by  the  ap¬ 
pearance,  in  a  Tribune  booth,  of 
Steve  Ellingson,  columnist,  whose 
syndicated  articles  appear  in  some 
30  newspapers. 

The  Tribune’s  newspaperboys 
were  guests  at  a  preview  of  the 
show  where  the  special  guest  was 
Roy  Rogers.  “King  of  the  Cow¬ 
boys.” 

The  Tribune  radio  station,  KLX, 
also  entered  the  promotion.  Broad¬ 
casts  direct  from  the  show  included 
replies  to  questions  addressed  to 
Mr.  Ellingson  at  the  paper’s  booth. 

Advertising  results  included  an 
eight-page  section. 

In  proof  of  the  success  of  the 
show'  itself.  Ted  Bentley,  manager, 
reported  space  for  a  similar  event 
next  year  is  sold  out. 

Attendance  of  80,000  here  was 
high  in  proportion  to  population, 
he  declared.  The  Los  .\ngeles  show 
drew  182.000  visitors. 


25th  Year  for  Si 

Dayton,  Ohio 
Si  Burick,  sports  editor  of  the 
Dayton  Daily  Sews,  recently 
completed  his  25th  year  in  that 
capacity.  He  began  his  newspaper 
career  as  a  messenger  and  then 
as  a  cub  reporter  in  the  sports 
department.  He  became  sports 
editor  of  the  News  when  he  was 
19  years  old. 

■ 

Color  on  Pic  Page 

MtNNEAPOLIS 
The  Minneapolis  Star  devoted 
its  picture  page  to  process  color  for 
the  first  time  Nov.  4.  Photos  for 
the  page  were  taken  by  staff  pho¬ 
tographers  on  the  Si.  Olaf  college 
campus  at  Northfield,  Minn.  A 
series  of  color  pages  on  Upper 
Midwest  college  life  is  scheduled 
to  appear  in  future  issues. 

■ 

New  Oregon  Weekly 

Coos  Bay,  Ore. 
Oregon’s  newest  weekly  news¬ 
paper  is  being  published  every 
Thursday  at  Empire  on  the  Oregon 
coast.  Published  by  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Charles  S.  McDonald,  the  paper 
has  been  named  the  Empire- 
Charleston  Builder.  Mr.  McDonald 
was  formerly  on  the  Port  Umpqua 
(Ore.)  Courier  staff  and  Mrs.  Mc¬ 
Donald  is  a  former  staff  member 
of  the  North  Bend  (Ore.)  News. 


Colorado  A.  M.  Daily 
Buys  Evening  Paper 

Sterling,  Colo. 

Purchase  of  the  Sterling  Advo¬ 
cate,  afternoon  daily,  by  the 
High  Plains  Daily  Journal,  a 
morning  newspaper,  has  been  an¬ 
nounced  by  Mrs.  .Ann  C.  Petteys, 
co-owner  of  the  Journal. 

Mrs.  Petteys  said  her  son,  Rob¬ 
ert  .A.  Petteys,  would  assume  the 
duties  of  managing  editor  of  the 
Advocate  as  well  as  retaining  a 
similar  post  with  the  Journal. 

The  High  Plains  Journal  con¬ 
verted  last  year  from  the  weekly 
Sterling  Farm  Journal. 

The  Advocate  was  founded  in 
1912  by  the  late  J.  J.  Woodring, 
and  remained  under  his  general 
managership  until  1937  when  he 
died.  John  W.  Woodring,  his 
son,  served  as  general  manager 
until  the  paper’s  sale. 

*  *  * 

Rixon  Rafter,  blind  editor,  who 
has  niiblished  the  weekly  Arthur 
(Ont.)  Enterprise-News  for  45 
years,  put  out  his  last  edition  this 
week.  He  has  sold  the  paper  to 
Clive  Williams,  mechanical  su¬ 
perintendent  of  the  Cornwall 
Standard  Freeholder,  and  is  writ¬ 
ing  “30”  to  his  long  career  as  a 
newspaperman,  proud  of  the  fact 
he’s  never  missed  an  edition.  Mr. 
Rafter  has  been  blind  since  the 
age  of  six. 

*  *  Si 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  E.  Cox 


.Miner  in  Smethport,  Pa.  HaroU 
Lundberg,  founder  of  the  Echo,  h 
continuing  as  associate  editor. 

*  *  * 

The  Gold  Leaf  Farmer,  weekly 
published  in  Wendell,  N.  C.,  hu 
been  purchased  by  Mrs.  Margaret 
Todd  and  J.  B.  Bilisoly  of  Wendell 
from  Barrie  and  Ferd  Davis  of 
Zebulon,  N.  C.  The  format  of  the 
weekly  has  been  changed  from  tab¬ 
loid  to  seven-column  size  of  reg¬ 
ular  depth. 

■ 

2  Salem  Dailies  Merge 
Business  Operations 

Salem,  Ore. 

Plans  for  merging  the  mechanical 
and  business  departments  of  Sa¬ 
lem’s  two  daily  newspapers  were 
announced  Nov.  28. 

Charles  A.  Sprague,  publisher  of 
the  Oregon  Statesman,  and  Bernard 
Mainwaring,  publisher  of  the  Cap. 
ital  Journal,  said  the  two  papers 
will  continue  to  be  published  as  at 
present  —  the  Statesman,  morning 
and  Sunday,  and  the  Capital  Jour¬ 
nal,  evenings  except  Sunday. 

Both  papers  will  have  separate 
news  and  editorial  departments, 
each  under  control  of  its  own  pub¬ 
lisher. 

The  Statesman’s  new  building 
will  be  used  for  the  combined  oper¬ 
ation. 

Ownership  is  to  be  divided  even¬ 
ly  between  the  corporations  now 
publishing  the  two  papers. 


Official  Paper  " 

Baton  Rouge,  La.  Heads  Press  Gallery 

The  State-Times  has  regained  Ottawa 

designation  as  the  official  journal  Norman  Campbell,  Toronto 
of  the  state  government.  Its  40-  Telegram,  is  the  newly  elected 
year  record  was  broken  in  1952  president  of  the  Parliamentary 
when  the  Journal  was  named.  Press  Gallery.  He  succeeds  Rob- 
This  contract  has  been  canceled,  ert  W.  Needham,  London  Free 
state  officials  announced.  Press. 


have  purchased  the  Deer  Park  ■ 

(Wash.)  Tri-County  Tribune  from  California  Doily's  ‘ 

Churl.,  I.  Neubegnur.  Announced 

Llovd  Giles  has  announced  leas-  Corning,  Calif, 

ing  of  the  weekly  Halsey  (Ore.)  Sale  of  the  Corning  Daily  Ob- 
Review  from  his  oarents.  Mr.  and  server  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Eugene 
Mrs.  Leo  M.  Giles,  who  are  re-  Burns  became  effective  Dec.  1,  it 
tiring  from  active  newspaper  was  announced  by  Mr.  and  Mn. 
work.  The  new  publisher  has  been  Wayne  Petty.  The  transaction  was 
on  the  staff  of  the  Corvallis  handled  by  A.  W.  Stypes  &  Co., 
(Ore.)  Gazette-Times.  San  Francisco. 

Wayne  and  Mari  Petty,  who 
have  operated  the  daily  for  the 
past  seven  years,  plan  a  two-year 
world  tour  on  tramp  steamships. 
The  Northern  California  news¬ 
paper  has  been  a  daily  for  35 
years. 

Mr.  Burns  formerly  was  copub- 
Thomas  F.  Doyle,  general  man-  lisher,  Campbell  (Calif.)  Press,  a 
ager  of  the  Daily  Calumet  weekly.  Previously  he  had  been  a 

(Chicago)  recently  took  over  as  publisher  of  weeklies  in  Saratoga 

publisher  of  the  newly  created  and  Cupertino,  Calif. 

Whiting  (Ind.)  News-Life,  a  ■ 

weekly.  He  appointed  Arnold  Weekly  in  Will 

Siegel  managing  editor.  Venice,  Fla. 

Sterling  Knutson,  editor  and 
W.  J.  Anderson,  owner  and  manager  of  the  weekly  Wadena 
publisher  of  the  Orance  Cove  (\finn.)  Pioneer-Journal,  receives 

New.s  and  the  Parlier  Fres-  interest  in  the  news- 

no  (Calif.)  countv  weeklies,  an-  p^pg,.  under  the  will  of  his  father, 
noiinced  the  sale  of  the  papers  to  U  S  Knutson, 

James  W.  Fairweather  Mr.  Fair-  ^  Court, 

weather  is  publisher  of  the  Reed-  i„ 

ley  Exponent  a  weekly.  $200,000. 

■ 

Purchase  of  the  32-year-old  Mt.  rY___ 

Jewett  (Pa.)  Echo  has  been  an-  Dcina  SputhWOrtn 
nounced  by  the  McKean  County  Needham,  Mass. 

Press  of  Bradford.  Pa.,  publisher  Dana  L.  Sputhworth,  associate 
of  the  Bradford  Journal  and  the  editor  of  the  Needham  Chronicle 
116-ycar-old  McKean  County  for  45  years,  died  this  week. 
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The  50-year-old  New  Mexico 
State  Record  at  Santa  Fe  has  been 
purchased  by  Marcus  Griffin. 
Fred  M.  Shaver  and  R.  A.  Ide  of 
Carlsbad,  N.  M.  The  paper  was 
owned  by  the  Ortiz  Brothers. 
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Copt.  Van  Buren 
Heads  Firm  at 
Newport  News 


Newport  News,  Va. 

Capt.  W.  R.  Van  Buren,  secre¬ 
tary  and  treasurer  for  15  years, 
has  elected  president  of  the 
Daily  Press,  Inc.,  publisher  of  the 
Times-Herald  and  Daily  Press.  He 
succeeds  the  late  Raymond  B. 
Bottom,  who  died  Oct.  29  after 
heading  the  company  for  22  years. 

Captain  Van  Buren  will  con¬ 
tinue  as  treasurer.  William  R.  Van 
Buren,  Jr.,  was  named  secretary 
and  assistant  treasurer.  Mrs. 
Dorothy  R.  Bottom,  widow  of 
Commander  Bottom,  was  elect¬ 
ed  vicepresident,  business  mana¬ 
ger  and  editor. 

Robert  B.  Smith,  who  has  been 
serving  as  assistant  to  the  presi¬ 
dent,  was  given  the  added  respon¬ 
sibilities  of  assistant  business 
manager. 

Captain  Van  Buren,  who  joined 
the  publishing  company  15  years 
ago,  also  was  named  president  of 
Southern  Colorprint  Corp.  and 
Hampton  Roads  Broadcasting 
Corp.,  positions  which  Command¬ 
er  Bottom  held. 


'Biggest'  for  Alaska 

Fairbanks,  Alaska 
The  largest  edition  of  any  paper 
ever  published  in  Alaska  was  run 
on  a  recently-acquired  Goss  press 
by  the  Fairbanks  Daily  News- 
Miner  on  Nov.  19.  The  128-page 
progress  edition  was  run  in  nine 
colors  and  with  many  pictures  de¬ 
picting  the  progress  of  Fairbanks 
and  the  Interior  during  the  past 


Silver  Service  Club 

Sheboygan,  Wis. 

Long-time  employes  and  retired 
veterans  of  the  Sheboygan  Daily 
Press  organized  the  Silver  Service 
Club  at  a  banquet  at  which  A.  Matt 
Werner,  editor,  and  Mrs.  Werner, 
one  of  the  major  stockholders,  were 
hosts.  George  Brand  is  the  first 
president.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Werner 
were  voted  honorary  memberships. 


257  in  25-Yr.  Club 

MawAUKEE,  Wis. 

Twenty  men  and  two  women 
employes  of  the  Milwaukee  Jour¬ 
nal  joined  the  ranks  of  the  Journal 
25-Year  Club  at  the  eighth  annual 
dinner.  The  club  now  has  257 
members.  Diamond  emblems  were 
given  the  new  members  by  Irwin 
Maier,  vicepresident  and  publisher. 


Flag-Raising 
At  6:30  a.m. 


NOT  LUCK  but  lots  of  hard  work 
in  writing  a  21,000-word  story  on 
“Gambling,  World's  Biggest  Busi¬ 
ness”  won  the  Philadelphia  Press 
Association  award  for  distin¬ 
guished  reporting.  Jay  Apt,  right, 
of  the  Daily  News,  receives  the 
plaque  from  Frank  McDevitt,  In- 
qui^'er,  PP.\  president. 


Teto  Tells  Story 
In  Boston  Daily 
Without  Pay 


Opens  Plant 


$93.50  in  Atlanta 

Atlanta,  Ga. 

A  new  two-year  agreement  be¬ 
tween  the  Constitution  and  the  in¬ 
dependent  editorial  association  sets 
a  minimum  reporter  wage  of  $42 
and  a  seventh-year  scale  of  $93.50, 
for  five-day  40-hour  week. 


Monterey,  Calif. 

Publication  of  the  Monterey 
Peninsula  Herald  began  from  a 
new  plant  here  Nov.  23  following 
a  6:30  a.m.  flag-raising  service  at¬ 
tended  by  325  persons. 

Intentions  to  hold  a  small  gath¬ 
ering  of  employes  just  before  the 
6:45  a.m.  work  day  began  for 
mechanical  forces  “just  grew,”  e.x- 
plained  Allen  Griffin,  publisher. 
Leaders  in  all  walks  of  local  activ¬ 
ity  gathered,  including  General 
Robert  B.  McClure  of  Fort  Ord 
and  Admiral  Fred  W.  Moosbrug- 
ger  of  the  Naval  School.  General 
McClure  was  accompanied  by  the 
Ford  Ord  band. 


Boston 

The  story  of  William  H.  Teto’s 
1 1  years  as  a  self-confessed  count¬ 
erspy  within  the  Communist  Party 
began  in  serial  form  this  week  in 
the  Boston  Traveler. 

Mr.  Teto  appeared  as  surprise 
witness  a  few  weeks  ago  before 
a  hearing  of  Senator  McCarthy’s 
committee  here. 

The  Traveler  said  Mr.  Teto  was 
not  offered  any  remuneration  for 
the  articles  and  did  not  request 
any  pay  for  them  “and  he  re¬ 
ceived  nothing”  for  them. 

A  Traveler  reporter,  David  Far¬ 
rell,  persuaded  Mr.  Teto  to  tell 
his  story  after  locating  him  in  a 
New  York  hotel  under  an  assumed 
name. 

Mr.  Teto  said  his  only  interest 
in  making  the  story  public  was  to 
dusclose  the  extent  of  Communist 
intrigue  and  to  alert  his  fellow 
citizens  against  it. 

The  Traveler  said  that  it  had 
confirmed  Mr.  Teto’s  statement 
that  he  was  working  for  the  FBI 
although  there  has  been  no  com¬ 
ment  on  the  case  from  that  gov¬ 
ernment  agency. 


Hearst  Dividend 

Los  .\ngeles- 
Directors  of  Hearst  Consoli¬ 
dated  Publications  voted  Dec.  2  to 
pay  a  1.75  per  cent  dividend,  equal 
to  43 '  (  cents  a  share,  on  pre¬ 
ferred  stock.  Payment  will  be 
made  Dec.  15  to  stock  of  record 
Dec.  4.  A  similar  dividend  was 
paid  March  16. 


} 


“This  staff  with  flag  above  is  our 
cornerstone,  a  sign  of  our  hopes, 
our  faith  and  of  our  service  to 
community,  to  state  and  to  nation,” 
Colonel  Griffin  said  in  the  single¬ 
sentence  dedication  message. 

The  composing  room  equipment 
was  moved  over  the  weekend.  The 
press  remained  in  the  old  building 
until  Wednesday  night.  Plans 
called  for  use  of  the  Salinas  Cal¬ 
ifornian  press  for  the  balance  of 
the  week  while  the  Herald’s  Du¬ 
plex  is  being  moved,  cleaned,  and 
adjusted. 

“We  have  one  of  the  most  color¬ 
ful  plants  in  the  country,”  Col. 
Griffin  said,  smilingly.  Grey,  reds 
and  blues  are  dominant  in  a  color 
scheme  designed  by  Gene  Mc- 
Comas,  artist. 


Call-Bulletin  M.  E. 

S.AN  Francisco 
James  W.  McLean,  a  member 
of  the  editorial  staff  since  1949 
and  assistant  managing  editor 
since  1946,  has  been  promoted  to 
managing  editor  of  the  Call-Bul¬ 
letin.  He  succeeds  James  J, 
Packman,  who  was  transferred 
here  several  months  ago  from  the 
Milwaukee  Sentinel. 


NNPA  Honors  Wilson 

Washington 
Retirement  of  Frank  Wilson 
from  the  office  of  director  of  in¬ 
formation  for  the  U.  S.  Census 
Bureau  was  noted  by  the  Nation¬ 
al  Newspaper  Promotion  Associ¬ 
ation  with  resolutions  expressing 
gratitude  and  appreciation,  and  his 
election  to  Honorary  Life  Mem¬ 
bership  in  the  association. 


Waldo  Cook  Estate 

Springfield,  Mass. 

Waldo  L.  Cook,  former  editor  of 
the  Springfield  Republican,  who- 
died  two  years  ago,  left  an  estate  of 
$75,933.22,  the  account  showed  in 
the  Registry  of  Probate.  His  son, 
Sherburne  F.  Cook,  is  principal 
beneficiary. 


Ice  Box  Bonfire 

Sioux  City,  Iowa 
The  Journal-Tribune  publications 
assisted  the  American  Legion  in 
ridding  the  city  of  death-trap  ice 
boxes.  More  than  100  of  the  dis¬ 
carded  boxes  were  collected  and 
used  to  enlarge  a  bonfire  at  a  col¬ 
lege  football  rally. 


Dolla  Scripps  Dies 

Escondido,  Calif. 

Miss  Dolla  Blair  Scripps,  » 
daughter  of  the  late  E.  W.  Scripps, 
founder  of  Scripps-Howard  News¬ 
papers,  died  here  Nov.  24  after 
suffering  a  heart  attack.  She  was- 
63  years  of  age. 


Conn.  Dailies  Eye 
7c  Price  Pioneer 

Hartford,  Conn. 

Connecticut  newspaper  publish¬ 
ers  are  watching  with  more  than 
passing  interest  the  new  7c  price 
in  effect  at  Greenwich  Time. 

The  five-day  afternoon  daily 
has  raised  its  price  from  5c  to 
7c,  effective  Nov.  30,  the  first 
Connecticut  daily  to  go  above 
the  five-cent  mark. 

The  weekly  rate,  delivered  by 
carrier,  is  30  cents. 

A  number  of  Connecticut  week¬ 
lies  have  raised  prices  to  10c  per 
issue  in  recent  years. 


IS  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  WORN  OUT,  AFTER 
MUCH  OFFICE  USE,  WHEN  IT  REACHES 
YOUR  DESK? 


Then  why  not  subscribe  now  and  have  a  subscription 
sent  to  your  home  each  week?  It  will  pay  you  to 

have  a  “Fresh”  -  ------ 
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Korea  Clothing 
Gifts  Sparked 
By  Newsdoy 

The  generosity  of  the  public 
was  proven  again  as  40,000  pounds 
of  clothing  for  Korean  orphans 
were  collected  during  a  spontane¬ 
ous  two-week  campaign  in  Mews- 
Jay,  Long  Island  daily  newspaper. 

Labdied  "Karton  for  Korea," 
the  appeal  for  aid  was  launched 
after  Newsday  published  a  story 
by  its  staff  cartoonist.  Cliff  Rog- 
erson,  on  Nov.  6. 

Mr.  Rogerson,  who  spent  si.x 
weeks  touring  Korea  last  Summer, 
described  the  orphanages  estab¬ 
lished  by  American  Gl’s  in  various 
parts  of  Korea.  But  he  warned 
that  unle.ss  the  kids  there  received 
clothing  from  .America  they  would 
have  little  chance  to  survive  the 
bitter  Winter. 

His  moving  story  tugged  at  the 
heartstrings  of  Long  Islanders, 
many  of  whom  promptly  tried  to 
mail  clothing  parcels  to  the  Army- 
run  orphanages  but  gave  up  the 
idea  when  they  discovered  the  pro¬ 
hibitive  postal  rates. 

M  rs.  Muriel  Stursberg  of  Wan- 
tagh.  called  Newsday  and  suggest¬ 
ed  contacting  the  .Air  Force  in  a 
drive  to  fly  clothing  there.  Follow¬ 
ing  through  with  a  call  to  Mitchel 
Air  Force  Base  in  Garden  City, 
Newsday  enlisted  Air  Force  help. 

“Karton  for  Korea”  was 
launched  Nov.  13  with  the  publi¬ 
cation  of  the  first  outright  appeal 
for  clothing  and  a  report  on  the 
facilities  made  available  by  the 
Air  Force. 

From  the  first  day  the  drive  was 
a  success.  Thousands  of  persons 
delivered  clothing  to  collecting 
bins  at  Mitchel  Field  where  it  was 
packed  and  readied  for  shipment 
by  Air  Force  personnel.  Even  fur 
coats  were  donated. 

School  children  went  the  rounds 
of  their  neighborhoods  collecting. 
Church  groups,  civic  organizations, 
scout  troops,  and  employes  of 
companies,  without  fanfare,  con¬ 
ducted  their  own  campaigns  and 
quietly  trucked  tons  of  clothing  to 
the  Air  Force  collection  center. 


IT  you  kav*  international  butinon 
Intoraatt  atsoeiatad  wMi  pubKaliing, 
printing,  advartiting  or  comnMreial 
radio,  and  yoa  want  to  kaap  in  toach 
with  theta  activltiat  In  Aa^aNa  and 
Naw  Zaaland,  raad  Nawipapar  Nawt, 
tha  national  monthly  butinau  nawt 
papar  davotad  to  thota  elotaly  ra- 
lotad  intarath  of  "Down  Undar." 


1 B  Honlltoo  St.,  Sydaoy  Antralla. 
iaaoal  Sofcacrlulao  ta  U.  S.  $>.30. 

N'rMa  far  aoMpla  appp. 


REGARDS  from  co-workers  are  expressed  to  Gillis  Purcell,  center, 
general  manager  of  Canadian  Press,  on  his  25th  year  of  CP  service  in 
the  form  of  a  painting  (a  scene  near  Banff)  and  a  watch  which  tells 
the  hest  times  for  fishing.  C.  A.  Day,  left,  CP  treasurer  and  Russ 
Wheatley,  right,  of  the  Montreal  bureau,  make  the  presentations.  .Mr. 

Purcell  has  been  general  manager  since  1945. 


Examiner  to  Open 
S.  F.  Photo  Museum 

San  Francisco 
The  San  Francisco  Examiner 
Museum  of  Photography  is  to  be 
established  at  the  California  Acad¬ 
emy  of  Sciences  here  under  the 
sponsorship  of  the  first  Hearst 
newspaper. 

The  museum  will  trace  the  his¬ 
tory  of  photography  from  Daguer¬ 
reotype  days  in  a  permanent  dis¬ 
play.  The  museum  also  will  include 
a  permanent  display  of  photo 
equipment  donated  or  loaned  by 
private  citizens  and  manufacturers, 
it  is  announced.  The  Examiner  be¬ 
lieves  the  museum  will  be  the  first 
of  its  kind  in  the  Far  West. 

Displays  of  the  work  of  out¬ 
standing  amateur  and  professional 
photographers  also  will  be  pro¬ 
vided  from  time  to  time. 

■ 

Press-Courts  Parley 
Scheduled  at  Raleigh 

Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 
A  conference  designed  to  bring 
closer  cooperation  between  news¬ 
men  and  courts  and  law  enforce¬ 
ment  agencies  will  take  place  in 
Raleigh,  N.  C.,  Jan.  14. 

The  conference  will  discuss  re¬ 
sponsibilities  of  the  press,  radio  and 
television  as  they  relate  to  the 
courts  and  law  enforcement  groups. 
The  meeting,  sponsored  by  the 
Freedom  of  Information  Commit¬ 
tee  of  the  North  Carolina  Associ¬ 
ated  Press,  will  be  opened  by  Gov¬ 
ernor  William  B.  Um.stead. 

■ 

Kerr's  Estate 

Lancaster,  Ohio 
A  final  inventory  shows  the  net 
estate  left  by  R.  Kenneth  Kerr, 
publisher  of  the  Lancaster  Eagle- 
Gazette  who  died  May  10,  amount¬ 
ed  to  $171,750,  mostly  in  stocks 
and  real  estate. 


McPeck  New  Head 
Of  Ohio  Select  List 

Columbus,  Ohio 

The  51  newspaper  members  of 
the  Ohio  Select  List,  in  annual 
meeting  here  Nov.  15-16,  selected 
Hamilton  McPeck  of  the  Belle- 
fontaine  Examiner  as  president  of 
the  group.  He  succeeds  Gordon 
K.  Bush,  Athens  Messenger. 

Robert  C.  Dix,  Ravenna-Kent 
Evening  Record,  was  named  vice- 
president,  and  J.  O.  .Amos.  Sidney 
M  e  w  s ,  w  as  reelected  secretary- 
treasurer. 

More  than  100  publishers  and 
advertising  executives  attended  ses¬ 
sions  conducted  by  John  W.  Cullen 
Company,  representatives  for  OSL. 
The  ad  executives  elected  Thurman 
Artz,  Wooster  Record,  as  president 
of  their  section;  Jack  B.  Lake,  Lan¬ 
caster  Eagle-Gazette,  vicepresident; 
and  Lawrence  Finch,  Troy  News, 
secretary-treasurer. 

■ 

Indiana  AP  Wire 
Has  2  Innovations 

Indianapolis 

Two  innovations  were  recently 
introduced  on  the  Indiana  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press  state  wire — both  de¬ 
signed  to  make  life  easier  for  edi- 
tv>rs. 

AP  now  transmits  a  rundown  of 
the  day's  top  Wirephotos.  at  the 
suggestion  of  Emerson  Martin. 
Elkhart  (Ind.)  Truth.  This  list  is 
moved  in  the  early  morning  and 
's  aimed  at  helping  all  Wirephoto 
points  make  their  daily  .selections. 
The  same  procedure  is  repeated 
in  the  evening  for  morning  papers. 

A  wordage  count  on  stories  list¬ 
ed  on  AP  state  budget  advisories 
has  been  introduced  at  the  sug¬ 
gestion  of  Jack  Eisen,  Louisville 
(Ky.)  Times.  This  was  done  so 
that  editors  wouldn’t  leave  a  two- 
inch  hole  for  a  six-inch  story,  or 
vice  versa, 


Army's  Duty 
To  Tell  Story 
Told  to  PIOs 

Frankfurt,  Germany 

The  Army’s  job  of  telling  its 
story  to  the  free  world  was  the 
theme  of  a  two-day  conference 
here  attended  by  more  than  75 
public  information  officers  from 
Germany.  France  and  England. 

Correspondents  for  American 
and  German  wire  services,  news¬ 
paper  and  radio  outlets  discussed 
news  problems  with  the  Army  men 
at  the  first  .Army-wide  PIO  meet¬ 
ing  in  Europe  since  1947. 

Moderator  Larry  Rue,  Chicago 
Tribune,  obtained  agreement  from 
American  journalists  that  Army- 
newsmen  relations  are  excellent. 
But  more  help  for  reporters  who 
have  been  kept  away  from  news 
events  by  “enthusiastic  MPs”  was 
requested. 

The  primary  job  of  the  U.S.  wire 
services  covering  U.S.  troops  over¬ 
seas  is  to  file  stories  of  “day-to- 
day”  interest  to  those  at  home,  not 
“heavy  strategy,”  according  to 
Joseph  W.  Grigg,  United  Press 
manager  for  Germany. 

“We’re  not  snoopers,”  Richard 
K.  O’Malley  of  Associated  Press 
added.  “We  must  know  all  the 
facts  to  tell  the  story  to  the  Ameri¬ 
can  people  who  are  hungry  for  this 
news.” 

Similar  general  praise  and  speci¬ 
fic  criticism  was  voiced  by  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  German  news  media. 
Rolf  von  Maydell  of  Radio  Frank¬ 
furt  spoke  for  all  when  he  asked 
more  backgrounding  and  explana¬ 
tion  to  German  reporters. 

“We  must  have  equal  access  to 
all  information  in  order  to  tell  a 
true  story,”  he  said. 

Maj.  Gen.  Claude  B.  Feren- 
baugh.  the  Army’s  European  Chief 
of  Staff,  said  modern  news  media 
offer  “little  excuse  for  anyone  to 
be  ill-informed,  and  there  is  no  ex¬ 
cuse  for  failure  on  the  part  of  the 
Army  to  get  its  story  told.” 

The  public  information  officer 
must  “furnish  news,  not  as  a  favor, 
but  as  a  solemn  duty,”  he  added. 

The  conference  had  an  interna¬ 
tional  flavor,  with  Maj.  M.  M.  Le 
Moine,  French  Army  representa¬ 
tive,  and  Lt.  Col.  T.  L.  Laister, 
British  Army  of  the  Rhine,  present 
as  observers. 

■ 

Frederick  Lewis 
Dies  at  Norfolk 

Norfolk,  Va. 

Frederick  Lewis,  70,  vicepresi¬ 
dent  of  Norfolk  Newspapers,  Inc., 
died  Nov.  29,  after  a  long  illness. 
He  had  been  active  in  business 
here  for  50  years. 

Mr.  Lewis  had  stock  holdings  in 
the  Ledger-Dispatch  Corporation 
and  the  Richmond  Times-Dis- 
patch  nnd  owned  a  contr<5?!!llg 
interest  in  the  Petersburg  Prog¬ 
ress-Index. 
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strike  sideughts 

Press  Freedom 
Issue  Reused 
By  Stoppage^ _ 

Charles  J.  Lewin.  editor.  New 
Bedford  (Mass.)  Standard-Times, 
sent  the  following  telegram  to 
Basil  Walters.  Chicago,  executive 
editor,  Knight  Newspapers,  and 
president  of  the  American  Society 
of  Newspaper  Editors: 

“American  Society  of  Newspa¬ 
per  Editors  has  done  magnificent 
service  in  safeguarding  freedom 
of  the  press  on  all  fronts. 

“Freedom  of  the  press  has 
never  faced  a  more  serious  situa¬ 
tion  than  exists  today  in  New 
York  City  where  by  apparent  un¬ 
derstanding  among  newspaper  un¬ 
ions  a  strike  by  Photo-Engravers 
Union  has  resulted  in  employes 
who  are  members  of  other  unions 
refusing  to  perform  their  con¬ 
tractual  duties  and  prevented  all 
major  New  York  City  dailies  from 
going  to  press. 

“The  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  is  understood  to  protect  the 
right  to  publish  without  restraint. 

“Members  of  any  union  have 
the  right  as  individuals  to  cease 
work  in  a  show  of  economic 
strength. 

“But  officers  of  a  union  have  no 
constitutional  right  to  order  a 
work  stoppage.  Such  a  right  is 
one  granted  by  the  laws  of  the 
land  and  any  time  it  conflicts 
with  the  Constitution,  the  U.  S. 
Supreme  Court  may  decide  the 
Bill  of  Rights  has  been  violated. 

“In  case  of  imminent  threat 
from  a  foreign  power  such  a  stop¬ 
page  of  publication  as  exists  in 
New  York  City  could  be  fatal  to 
the  existence  of  the  United  States. 

“I  suggest  that  you  appoint  a 
committee  of  members  of  Ameri¬ 
can  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors 
to  investigate  threat  to  freedom 
of  the  press  inherent  in  this  gen¬ 
eral  strike  and  to  recommend  leg¬ 
islation  that  will  protect  the  right 
to  publish.” 

#  *  « 

Representative  Ralph  W.  Gwinn 
(R.-N.  Y.).  second  ranking  G.O.P. 
member  of  the  House  Labor 
Committee,  said  in  Washington: 

“It  should  be  obvious  by  now 
even  to  the  newspapers  that  the 
Taft  -  Hartley  law  should  be 
strengthened,  not  weakened. 

“The  whole  Government  should 
be  strengthened  so  that  it  would 
be  strong  enough  once  more  to 
keep  law  and  order  and  bring  un¬ 
der  the  anti-trust  laws  all  mono¬ 
polistic  and  compulsory  practices 
of  all  groups,  whether  they  be  in 
industry  or  in  labor.” 

«  *  * 

A  reporter  said  that  a  compos¬ 
ing  room  employe  on  his  paper 
never  had  it  so  good.  The  guild 
is  paying  $10  a  week  for  each 
dependent.  He  has  1 1  children.  His 
salary:  $55  a  week. 


WHADDYA  READ?  .  .  .  New  York  readers  get  news  from  out-of-town  papers.  (CoUin<c!>  Photo.) 


A  sports  writer  was  in  Phila- 
dephia  Saturday  for  the  Army- 
Navy  game.  When  he  made  in¬ 
quiry  as  to  how  much  copy  to 
file,  his  editor  wired  back  from  a 
lonely  city  room:  “Suggest  you 
write  1,500  words,  tear  it  up,  buy 
six  bottles  of  beer,  sit  back  and 
relax  and  enjoy  the  game.” 

«  4  4t 

The  Chicago  Tribune-New  York 
News  Syndicate,  while  not  itself 
hit  by  the  strike,  suffered  some 
difficulties  from  it  nonetheless. 
Some  of  the  syndicate’s  engravings 
are  made  in  the  plant  of  the  New 
York  News,  closed  by  the  strike. 

“The  strike  is  causing  us  some 
discomfort  and  making  us  re¬ 
arrange  our  production  and  ship¬ 
ping,  although  we  have  every  ex¬ 
pectation  of  meeting  our  sched¬ 
ules.”  said  Maurice  Reilly,  execu¬ 
tive  vicepresident.  “Since  a  lot 
of  our  engravings  are  made  at  the 
News  we  will  now  have  to  get 
them  done  somewhere  else,  but 
we  are  ahead  of  schedule  and  we 
expect  no  difficulty  in  getting  our 
mats  and  engravings  elsewhere.” 

*  *  V 

“Tm  baffled."  the  reporter  said. 
"Here  I’ve  covered  more  than  100 
strikes  in  this  town.  I’m  personally 
involved  in  this  one  and  I  know 
less  about  it  than  any  of  the 
others." 

«  #  * 

A  printer  went  up  to  one  of  his 
fellow  workers  and  asked  for  two 
bucka  to  drink  beer.  Five  min¬ 
utes  later,  the  lender  passed  the 
borrower’s  saloon,  and  out  came 
the  first  printer,  this  time  asking 
for  five  more  so  he  could  drink 
whisky.  The  lender  said,  “If  I  give 
you  five  more,  what  am  I  going 
to  do?  To  which  the  borrower  re¬ 
plied.  “What’s  the  matter!  I’ll  pay 
you  back  on  payday.” 


. 1  rr  •  ■  ■ 

^  How  Edward  R.  Murn 

m  Edward  R.  Murrow,  a  non- 
y  newspaperman  who  has  been 
B  the  recipient  of  every  top 
B  award  in  radio  and  television 
B  for  outstanding  news  shows. 
B  doffed  his  hat  to  the  indispens- 
B  able  role  of  the  daily  press  in  a 
B  radio  broadcast  Dec.  1. 

B  At  almost  the  very  moment 
I  he  was  delivering  the  talk  his 
B  wife  was  accepting  in  his  be- 
B  half  the  Sylvania  Award  for 
g  the  most  distinguished  news 
H  program  in  television  this  year. 
B  In  part,  this  is  What  Mr. 
B  Murrow  told  his  large  CBS 
B  Radio  audience: 

B  “This  is  an  appropriate  time 
g  to  reflect  upon  the  continuing 
J  phenomenon  of  the  daily  news- 
p  paper.  There  was  a  time,  about 
B  20  years  ago,  when  certain  en- 
B  thusiastic  persons — with  more 
B  enthusiasm  than  judgment — 
B  thought  radio  news  would  kill 
B  them  off.  A  city  without  news- 
B  papers  serves  to  remind  every- 
B  one  that  press,  radio  and  tele- 
B  vision  are  basically  complemen- 
B  tary.  But  the  newspaper  is  more 
B  tangible.  .  .  . 

B  “But  a  newspaper  is  like  your 
B  youth — never  appreciated  till 
g  it’s  gone.  It  is  essential  even 
B  for  those  who  deal  in  radio  and 
J  television  news  to  be  able  to 
m  read,  even  though  at  times  they 
B  may  have  difficulty  reading 
g  their  own  copy  aloud, 
g  “It  is  not  as  great  a  calamity 
g  for  a  community  to  be  without 
g  newspapers  as  it  was  before  the 
S  advent  of  radio  and  television. 


>w  Sees  It  Now  | 

But  a  community  must  com-  3 
mune,  and  newspapers  are  a  m 
mainstay  o  f  communication,  g 
Without  press  or  radio,  a  com-  g 
munity  would  be  stunned  as  by  j 
a  stroke  of  paralysis.  With  the  g 
press  silent,  the  paralysis  is  only  J 
partial.  But  in  free  countries  g 
newspapers  are  something  more  M 
than  mere  communicators,  g 
They  are  an  essential  part  of  g 
the  community’s  freedom.  They  B 
are  an  essential  part  of  its  g 
spirit  and  health.  g 

“So  a  community  without  g 
newspapers  or  with  censored  § 
newspapers  is  less  than  free.  * 
This  is  an  old  story  to  us.  and  g 
there  was  probably  a  time  g 
when  the  press  was  more  pow-  3 
erful  than  it  now  is.  We  still  g 
talk,  and  rightly,  a’.  )Ut  the  g 
freedom  of  the  press  as  one  of  g 
the  foundations  of  our  national  g 
life.  But  it  is  well  to  remem-  J 
ber  that  freedom  through  the  g 
press  is  the  thing  that  comes  g 
first.  j 

“But  most  of  us — disregard-  B 
ing  the  .secondary  uses  of  news-  ^ 
papers — probably  feel  that  we  m 
couldn’t  be  free  without  the  g 
newspapers,  and  that  is  the  real  g 
reason  we  want  the  newspapers  B 
to  be  free.  Even  in  a  controlled  g 
society,  where  every  effort  is  g 
made  to  make  people  think  the  B 
same  thing  at  the  same  time,  g 
there  must  be  newspapers.  How  g 
much  more  important  arc  they  B 
to  us  where  diversity,  dissent,  ^ 
disclosure  and  information  may  g 
color  the  white  space  of  news-  g 
print.”  fe 

. 
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Thanksgiving  Editions 
Smash  Linage  Records 


Thanksgiving  Day  editions  fea¬ 
turing  pre-Christmas  shopping  val¬ 
ues  enabled  newspapers  through¬ 
out  the  nation  last  week  to  chalk 
up  impressive  linage  gains. 

Some  300,000  lines  in  the  tur¬ 
key  day  issue  of  the  Chicago 
(Ill.)  Tribune  established  a  new 
peak  in  total  advertising  volume 
in  a  daily  edition  of  that  news¬ 
paper.  Previous  record,  establish¬ 
ed  on  Thangsgiving  Day  last  year, 
was  surpassed  by  more  than  22,- 
000  lines. 

More  than  270,000  lines  of  the 
total  advertising  carried  by  the 
Tribune  was  retail  linage  as  Chi¬ 
cago  merchants  swung  into  inten¬ 
sive  Christmas  merchandising.  Be¬ 
cause  the  paper’s  zoned  neighbor¬ 
hood  sections  vary  in  size,  the  is¬ 
sue  ranged  from  130  pages  in 
some  sections  to  134  pages  in 
others. 

Largest  Volume 
Largest  volume  of  retail  adver¬ 
tising  ever  published  by  the  Al¬ 
bany  (N.  Y.)  Times-Union — 

160,000  lines — was  carried  in  that 
daily’s  Thanksgiving  Day  edition 
which  contained  100  pages  in 
eight  sections  consisting  of  three 
sections  with  color. 

The  Milwaukee  (Wis.)  Journal 
wound  up  a  record  November 
with  two  record  papers  —  142 
pages  on  Thanksgiving  Day  car¬ 
rying  273,000  lines  and  404  pages 
on  Sunday,  November  29  boast¬ 
ing  465,000  lines,  and  neither  is¬ 
sue  was  a  special  edition.  The 
404-page  Sunday  edition  of  the 
Journal  was  in  16  sections  and 
included  97  pages  of  editorial  and 
advertising  color. 

The  Richmond  (Va.)  Times- 
Dispatch,  on  Sunday,  Nov.  29, 
printed  238  pages.  The  edition  in¬ 
cluded  the  paper’s  annual  Christ¬ 
mas  book  section,  the  front  cover 
page  in  three  colors  and  black;  28 
labloid  pages  and  two  department 
store  sections,  of  32  and  16  tab¬ 
loid  pages. 

The  Roanoke  (Va.)  Times’ 
112-page  edition  of  Sunday,  Nov. 
29,  included  a  20-page  gravure 
section  devoted  entirely  to  the 
Christmas  season  message  of 
Heironimus’  department  store. 

Record-Breaking  Issues 
Reports  from  other  newspapers 
throughout  the  U.S.  claiming  rec¬ 
ord-breaking  Thanksgiving  Day 
issues  looked  like  this: 

•  Jamestown  (N.  Y.)  Post- 
Journal:  92  pages,  64  in  standard- 
size  full  pages;  28  tabloid  pages. 

•  Cedar  Rapids  (Iowa)  Ga¬ 
zette:  72  pages  with  127,000  lines 
of  paid  advertising. 

•  Cincinnati  (Ohio)  Enquirer: 
98-page  final  edition;  102-page 
Kentucky  edition.  Both  included 
two  ad  tabloids,  16  pages  spon¬ 
sored  by  Sears,  Roebuck  &  Co., 
and  12  pages  sponsored  by  Roll- 
man  &  ^ns. 


•  Mansfield  (Ohio)  News-Jour- 
nal:  74-page  edition  carried  129,- 
920  lines  of  advertising  for  some 
165  advertisers. 

•  Madison  (Wis.)  State  Jour¬ 
nal  and  Capital  Times:  Both  car¬ 
ried  135,471  lines  of  ads  in  their 
74-page  editions.  In  addition  to 
main  news  sections,  editions  con¬ 
tained  a  20-page  gift  guide  and  a 
six-page  section  for  Madison  East 
Shopping  Center. 

Christmas  Copy 

Some  newspapers  reporting  to 
Editor  &  Publisher  told  of  giant 
editions  published  on  or  just  fol¬ 
lowing  Thanksgiving  in  which 
Christmas  copy  was  emphasized. 

The  Williamsport  (Pa.)  Sun 
“front-paged”  its  Nov.  25  issue 
with  a  Santa  Claus  illustration 
headlined,  “Let’s  wrap  up  this 
Christmas  early!”  News  was  push¬ 
ed  back  to  the  second  section  of 
the  paper. 

The  Buffalo  (N.  Y.)  Courier- 
Express^  Sunday  edition  of  Nov, 
29  ran  two  added  advertising  tab¬ 
loid  sections  by  local  department 
stores.  Adam,  Meldrum  &  Ander¬ 
son  Co.  presented  its  Yule  offer¬ 
ings  in  a  48-page,  black-and- 
white  tabloid.  The  William  Hen- 
gerer  Co.  used  16  pages,  with  red 
added  on  the  covers  plus  the  invi¬ 
tation  to  customers  to  “Phone  your 
order  Sunday.” 

“Sage-Alien,  Your  Christmas 
Tree  Store,”  was  the  headline  on 
a  special  36-page  tabloid  published 
by  the  Hartford  (Conn.)  Courant 
with  its  November  29  editions. 
Labeled  Part  Six.  the  tabloid 
marked  the  first  time  that  two- 
colors,  excluding  black,  have  been 
presented  on  the  same  page  in  the 
Curant. 

The  New  London  (Conn.) 
Evening  Day  published  an  18-page 
Christmas  Gift  section,  standard 
size,  with  its  November  25  edition. 

Yule  Annual 

Records  for  advertising  linage 
and  size  were  set  again  this  year 
by  the  San  Francisco  (Calif.)  Ex¬ 
aminer's  annual  Christmas  Value 
Days  edition.  The  106-page 
Thanksgiving  Day  edition  ran  in 
eight  sections  and  included  more 
than  140,000  lines  of  retail  copy. 

This  compares  with  47,212  lines 
in  the  first  such  section  issued  in 
1931,  and  with  78,000  lines  of  re¬ 
tail  in  the  1947  edition,  first  of 
the  postwar  series. 

Thanksgiving  Weekend 

Thanksgiving  weekend  provided 
Chicago  evening  papers  with  bul¬ 
ky  editions  loaded  with  Christmas 
copy. 

The  Chicago  (Ill.)  American, 
only  evening  paper  to  publish  on 
Thanksgiving  Day,  included  a  12- 
page  tabloid  from  one  store  and 
an  eight-page  standard  size  sec¬ 
tion  from  another  firm  for  a  total 
of  113,000  lines  of  advertising  in 


the  full  64-page  paper. 

For  the  third  consecutive  year, 
the  Chicago  Daily  News’  Saturday 
Triple  Streak  broke  its  own  rec¬ 
ord  by  publishing  the  biggest  ro¬ 
togravure  Christmas  guide  in  its 
history.  The  tabloid  roto  section 
carried  108  pages  as  compared 
with  last  year’s  record  of  96  pages 
and  contained  more  than  82,000 
lines  of  ads. 

In  addition,  the  Daily  News’ 
Saturday  edition  included  23,5.44 
lines  of  black-and-white  display 
ads,  plus  16,803  lines  in  This 
Week  magazine.  The  total  Satur¬ 
day  package,  selling  for  10c  a 
copy,  included  198  pages. 

Fort  Wayne  Dailies’  Record 

Both  Fort  Wayne,  Ind.,  news¬ 
papers  —  the  News-Sentinel  and 
the  Journal-Gazette  —  set  a  new 
record  for  size  in  regular  daily 
editions  on  Thanksgiving  Day, 
The  Sentinel  carried  a  total  of  102 
pages  on  the  holiday,  while  the 
Journal  ran  56  pages. 

The  Journal’s  record  is  for  daily 
issue  only  and  does  not  include 
the  Sunday  paper.  The  Thanks¬ 
giving  record  of  the  two  dailies  is 
also  exclusive  of  days  when  spe¬ 
cial  sections  and  anniversary  edi¬ 
tions  have  run. 

Empire,  the  supplement  to  the 
Sunday  Denver  (Colo.)  Post,  car¬ 
ried  the  following  notice  in  its 
November  29  edition:  “Empire 
reached  a  new  high  for  size  this 
week  with  56  pages  plus  32  addi¬ 
tional  pages  of  a  special  May  Co. 
advertising  section.  But  the  record 
will  last  only  seven  days — coming 
up  next  week  (Dec.  5)  will  be  a 
colorful,  feature-packed,  80-page 
Empire  plus  another  special  ad¬ 
vertising  section.” 


U.  N.  Assembly  Asks 
Inio  Question  Priority 

United  Nations 

The  U.N.  General  Assembly 
called  upon  the  Economic  and  So¬ 
cial  Council  to  give  priority  at  its 
next  session  to  the  question  of 
freedom  of  information.  The  vote 
was  53-0  with  the  Soviet  bloc  ab¬ 
staining. 

The  assembly  asked  the  18-na¬ 
tion  council  to  discuss  the  findings 
of  the  U.N.  reporter  on  freedom 
of  information,  Salvadore  P.  Lopez 
of  the  Philippines,  and  to  make 
recommendations  to  next  year’s 
session  of  the  Assembly. 

In  another  resolution,  the  As¬ 
sembly  asked  Secretary  General 
Dag  Hammarskjold  to  address  a 
new  communication  to  information 
enterprises  and  professional  asso¬ 
ciations  regarding  the  possibility  of 
an  international  conference  on  a 
proposed  journalistic  code  of  eth¬ 
ics. 

Such  a  communication  was  sent 
out  last  year,  but  the  new  resolu¬ 
tion  would  have  the  secretary  gen¬ 
eral  prod  those  groups  which  failed 
to  reply.  This  proposal  was  ap¬ 
proved  45  to  5  (Soviet  bloc)  with 
5  abstentions. 
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Smiley  Record 
Ehroised;  Victor 
In  TV  Hecnring 

Washington 

Grant  of  the  application  of  the 
Tampa  Times  Co.  for  TV  channe; 
13  in  Tampa  over  those  of  the 
Orange  TV  Broadcasting  Co.  aid 
Tampa  TV  Co.,  has  been  recom¬ 
mended  by  an  FCC  examiner.  His 
hearing  report  commented  on  ^ 
three  applicants  as  follows: 

“The  past  record  of  the  Tampa 
Times,  and  in  particular,  the  rec¬ 
ord  of  this  company  since  1933 
when  David  E.  Smiley,  Sr.  acquir¬ 
ed  an  ownership  interest  in  the 
company  and  in  station  WDAE, 
gives  the  commission  every  reason 
to  believe  that  the  Tampa  Times, 
under  the  present  ownership  and 
management,  will  construct  and 
operate  the  station  proposed  by  it 
in  the  manner  shown  in  the  appli¬ 
cation  and  at  the  hearing. 

Station's  Record  Scored 

“Orange,  a  newly  formed  cor¬ 
poration,  has  no  record  of  pas: 
performance  with  the  commission 
but  we  are  convinced  that  it  can¬ 
not  construct  and  operate  a  tele¬ 
vision  station  in  the  Tampa-St. 
Petersburg  area  in  the  manner  pro¬ 
posed  in  its  application  and  at  the 
hearing. 

“Tampa  TV,  a  newly  formed 
corporation,  does  not  have  a  past 
history  with  the  commission  but 
W.  Walter  Tison,  its  vicepreskknt, 
largest  single  stockholder,  pro¬ 
posed  general  manager  and  the 
man  on  whose  property  Tampa 
TV  proposes  to  build  its  offices 
and  studios,  does. 

“As  shown  in  our  basic  find¬ 
ings,  the  manner  in  which  Mr.  Ti¬ 
son  has  operated  station  WALT 
owned  by  him,  which  obviously 
reflects  Mr.  Tison’s  understanding 
of  his  duties  and  responsibilities 
to  this  commission  and  to  a  sub¬ 
stantial  number  of  the  persons  liv¬ 
ing  in  the  area  to  be  served  by  the 
proposed  television  station,  is  di¬ 
rectly  at  variance  with  many  of 
the  policies  which  we  are  toM 
would  govern  the  operation  of  the 
television  station  of  which  he  h 
to  be  general  manager.  .  .  . 

Merely  Made  Money 

“Station  WALT  has  broadcast 
smutty  songs,  tipster  and  other 
gambling  information,  the  barest 
minimum  of  local  public  service 
programs,  controversial  programs 
of  a  person  who  doesn’t  seem  to 
be  for  anything  much,  without  re¬ 
sponses  thereto,  who  has  engaged 
in  double  and  triple  spotting,  has 

broadcast  spot  announcements 

each  minute  on  the  minute  for  as 
long  as  12  consecutive  minutes. 

At  the  hearing  Mr.  Tison  did 
not  know  how  his  station  had  been 
operated  during  the  preceding 
elra  years,  “except  that  t*^"**^ 
made  money  from  the  start,”  the 
examiner  added. 
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IP  I  Report  Details 
Gaps  in  Foreign  News 

Zurich,  Switzerland  “This  shadowy  portion  of  the 
Improvement  in  the  flow  of  picture  made  by  the  existing  flow 
news  among  nations  depends  upon  of  news  can  be  filled  in  only  by 
greater  balance  in  coverage,  more  changes  both  in  content  and  in 
explanation  of  the  significance  of  treatment.  The  recommendation  is 


foreign  events  and  an  increase  in 
space  given  to  foregin  news,  the 
International  Press  Institute  re¬ 
ported  this  week. 

These  were  some  of  the  con¬ 
clusions  reached  in  a  year-long 
study  of  the  foreign  news  flow 


not  so  much  one  for  a  change  in 
the  kinds  of  news  reported  but 
for  a  change  in  the  perspective 
from  which  any  kind  of  news  is 
written.” 

22  Contribute  to  Study 
Twenty-two  foreign  correspond- 


conducted  by  ^e  Institute  in  the  ^  by 

United  States,  Western  Europe  and  IPI  in  its  study,  contributed 
bdia  and  made  the  subject  of  a  ^be  picture  drawn  of 

26^age  report  published  Dec.  I.  ^beir  ^wn  countries  in  the  press 

,1^  M  of  the  country  in  which  they 

United  States,  India  and  eigh  stationed.  Most  of  these 

European  countries,  the  rtpori  correspondents  found  the  picture 
sutes,  devoted  by  far  the  greatest  either  incomplete  or  unbalanced 
pari  of  Its  foreign  coverage  to  im-  through  inacl^uate  explanation, 
poilant  events  in  such  areas  as  over-concentr^on  upon  news  of 
politics  and  foreign  relations  The  btics  and  foreign  relations  or 
^adquarters  of  international  or-  absence  of  a  “feel  for  the  man 


headquarters  of  international  or¬ 
ganizations  such  as  the  UN  and 
NATO,  taken  together,  rival  any 
other  source  of  foreign  news  in 
the  coverage  made  by  the  great 
news  agencies  and  the  newspapers. 

Required  Explanation 


in  the  street.” 

The  sources  used  by  the  Inter¬ 
national  Press  Institute  for  its 
study  observe  that  the  news  agen¬ 
cies  “have  increasingly  recognized 
the  need  for  explanatory  writing 


“In  recent  years,”  the  IPI  re-  ...  and  the  Institute’s  study  was 
ports,  “there  have  been  many  in-  conducted  in  a  period  when  more 
dications  of  a  growing  awareness  and  more  attention  was  being 
of  their  responsibilities  on  the  part  given  by  the  agencies  to  the  prob- 
of  newspaper  editors,  and  this  has  lem  of  explaining  the  background 
been  particularly  evident  in  the  of  the  events  they  were  reporting.” 
newspapers’  coverage  of  foreign  But  the  survey  revealed  both 
news  since  the  outset  of  World  that  many  news  agency  dispatches 
War  II.  In  the  course  of  the  Insti-  lacked  the  explanation  necessary 


tute’s  inquiry,  there  has  been 
manifest  a  widespread  interest 
among  editors,  correspondents  and 
news  agency  executives  in  meeting 
and  conquering  the  complex  prob¬ 
lems  of  foreign  news  presentation. 

“The  most  persistent  recommen¬ 
dation  made  by  contributors  to 
this  study  is  that  foreign  news  be 
given  the  required  explanation.  By 
its  very  nature,  the  reporting  of 
events  abroad  is  an  exercise  in 
translation.  Complex  stories  of 
governments  acting  upon  political, 
economic  and  diplomatic  prob¬ 
lems  require  interpretation  even 
when  the  government  concerned  is 


to  make  them  completely  intelli¬ 
gible  and  that  many  editors  trim 
from  agency  stories  the  para¬ 
graphs  devoted  to  interpretation. 

Space  Limitation 

Another  “source  of  improve¬ 
ment,”  the  report  states,  “is  con¬ 
trolled  by  the  editor  alone.  Even 
for  the  newspaper  depending 
solely  upon  agency  coverage  and 
giving  priority  to  local  and  na¬ 
tional  news,  there  may  be  a  mini¬ 
mum  of  space  to  be  devoted  to 
foreign  reporting. 

“TTiat  minimum  cannot  be 
found  in  any  arbitrary  theory 
about  the  importance  of  foreign 


*1,-  j  ,  ■  - ,  ttDUUi  me  iiiipui  laiiee  ui  luieij&ii 

the  readers  own.  They  require  ^^ws.  It  is  to  be  found,  if  at  all, 
more  when  the  government  the  practical  test  whether  the 
IS  a  foreign  government  responsi-  foreign  news  printed  by  the  ed- 
e  o  people  with  another  tradi-  itor  is  intelligible  in  the  quantity 
n,  another  language  or  even  given  the  reader.  If  the  picture 


another  national  objective. 


(of  another  country)  the  reader 


But  explanation  of  complex  is  getting  is  not  understandable 
news  stories  dealing  with  official  to  him,  the  editor  has  performed 
actions  and  official  texts  is  not  the  a  dubious  obligation  in  printing 
only  job  of  translation  in  foreign  the  stories  from  which  the  picture 
reporting.  The  editor’s  sources  do  derives.” 

not  give  a  balanced  picture  of  an-  “The  Institute’s  study  was  not 
country  if  the  point  of  view  undertaken  to  revolutionize  the 
^the  ordinary  people  is  lost,  coverage  and  handling  of  foreign 
What  are  the  motives  of  the  man  news  but  to  describe  it,”  the  re- 
sljcct?  What  is  he  thinking  port  states.  “Newspapermen  have 
about  his  taxes,  his  job,  the  ob-  been  the  source  of  evaluation.  If 
jectives  of  his  government,  the  re-  this  report  moves  editors  to  take 
lations  of  his  government  with  a  fresh  approach  to  judging  their 
^ers?  What  is  he  like  in  the  own  efforts — the  completeness  and 
first  place?  balance  of  the  picture  they  are 
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EN  ROUTE  TO  MEXICO  aboard  American  Airlines  DC-b,  Stewart 
Owens  and  the  Missus  pose  for  picture  at  Chicago's  Midway  Airport. 
The  Chicago  Tribune  city  editor  is  on  a  three- week  vacation  trip. 


making  of  other  countries — it  will 
have  proved  worthwhile.” 

The  International  Press  Insti¬ 
tute  is  an  association  of  editors  in 
32  countries,  with  an  executive 
board  under  the  chairmanship  of 
Lester  Markel,  Sunday  editor  of 
the  New  York  Times.  The  IPI 
maintains  a  permanent  secretariat 
in  Zurich  directed  by  E.  J.  B. 
Rose,  formerly  of  the  Observer 
(London). 

The  foreign  news  survey  was 
launched  on  Sept.  1,  1952  and 
was  divided  into  three  parts — a 
study  of  the  flow  of  news  into  and 
out  of  the  United  States,  a  study 
of  the  flow  between  West  Ger¬ 
many  and  seven  other  countries  of 
Western  Europe  and  a  study  of  the 
flow  between  India  and  “the  West.” 
Special  project  staffs  were  estab¬ 
lished  in  Zurich,  New  York  and 
Madras,  under  the  general  direc¬ 
tion  of  W.  McNeil  Lowry,  former 
Chief  Washington  Correspondent 
of  the  Cox  Newspapers,  who  was 
associate  director  of  the  IPI  from 
February,  1952,  until  September, 
1953. 

Supported  by  Funds 

Funds  for  the  support  of  the 
study  on  American  news  flow 
came  from  a  special  grant  of  the 
Ford  Foundation.  The  two  other 
studies  were  financed  out  of  funds 
set  aside  by  the  IPI,  and  thus 
were  partially  supported  also  by 
the  Rockefeller  Foundation. 

The  Institute  and  its  special 
staffs  handled  only  the  quantita¬ 
tive  analysis  of  the  foreign  news 
flow.  All  evaluation  of  foreign 
news  was  contributed  by  editors, 
by  agency  executives  at  the  sec¬ 
ond  annual  General  Assembly  of 
the  IPI  in  London  in  May,  1953, 
and  by  foreian  correspondents. 
Ten  U.  S.  schools  and  depart¬ 
ments  of  journalism  carried  out 
the  quantitative  study  of  105 
American  newspapers.  Altogether 
the  survey  embraced  177  newspa¬ 
pers  in  10  countries  and  45  daily 
news  agency  reports  circulating  in 
the  U.  E.,  Europe  and  India. 

The  266-page  report  contains  in 


summary  form  data  on  these 
newspapers  and  agency  reports 
concerning  the  source,  nature  and 
extent  of  the  flow  of  foreign  news 
and  the  use  made  of  it  by  news¬ 
papers.  It  contains  also  excerpts 
from  the  reports  of  foreign  cor¬ 
respondents  on  the  pictures  drawn 
of  their  countries,  and  a  synthesis 
of  the  views  of  some  300  news¬ 
paper  editors  on  foreign  news 
coverage  by  the  press. 

In  the  course  of  its  examination, 
the  IPI  also  obtained  from  the 
American  Institute  of  Public 
Opinion  and  its  affiliates  in  the 
United  Kingdom,  France  and 
Italy  studies  of  the  newspaper 
reader’s  knowledge  of  foreign  af¬ 
fairs  and  his  views  of  foreign 
coverage  by  the  press. 

A  poll  of  American  readers 
showed  that  40  per  cent  couldn’t 
identify  Georgi  Malenkov  as  So¬ 
viet  Russia’s  premier  a  month 
after  Stalin  had  died.  And  79  per 
cent  didn’t  know  what  NATO 
stands  for. 

The  average  American,  the  poll 
indicated,  reads  “very  little”  of 
the  four  and  one-half  columns  of 
foreign  news  printed  daily  in  the 
average  newspaper,  thus  the  “level 
of  his  knowledge  about  important 
events  abroad  is  low.” 


335  Readers'  Recipes 
Printed  in  Section 

Sidney,  Ohio 

Proof  of  successful  reader-adver¬ 
tising  pudding  was  demonstrated 
when  the  Sidney  Daily  News  pub¬ 
lished  its  first  Recipe  Edition.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  John  K.  Zollinger,  dis¬ 
play  advertising  manager,  335  reci¬ 
pes  were  submitted  in  six  classes: 
quick  breads,  pies,  cakes,  eggs  & 
cheese,  salads  and  20-minute  main 
dishes.  Advertising  exceeded  20,- 
300  lines  from  wholesale  and  retail 
food  stores,  dairies,  bakeries,  bev¬ 
erage,  floor  covering  and  appliance 
firms. 

All  submitted  entries  were  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  tabloid  section. 


Adequate  Stock 
Of  Newsprint 
Seen  for  1954 

Based  on  present  estimates, 
world  newsprint  requirements  will 
continue  to  rise  in  1953  and  1954 
but  productive  capacity  will  also 
increase,  leaving  the  prospect  of  a 
balanced  supply  and  demand  situ¬ 
ation  for  the  two  years. 

These  are  the  findings  of  the 
Newsprint  Association  of  Canada 
from  an  analysis  of  the  current 
world  newsprint  situation  as  pub¬ 
lished  in  its  booklet.  "Newsprint 
Data:  1953.” 

In  1952,  the  report  points  out, 
“it  could  be  said  that  newsprint 
supply  was  adequate  and  that  de¬ 
mands  were  being  met.  This  situ¬ 
ation  continued  through  1953  and 
it  is  now  possible  to  conclude  that 
the  abnormal  bulge  of  post-war 
demand  has  been  digested.” 

But  the  Association  sees  a  con¬ 
tinued.  if  moderated,  rise  in  world 
demand  in  prospect. 

Against  the  background  of  stead¬ 
ily  rising  demand,  the  booklet  fea¬ 
tures  a  special  survey  of  world 
capacity  prospects  in  which  is  list¬ 
ed  reports  of  new  newsprint  pro¬ 
jects  throughout  the  world.  The 
survey  indicates  that  completion  of 
the  projects  now  underway  or  con¬ 
templated  would  add  over  2% 
million  tons  to  annual  world  news¬ 
print  production. 

Commenting  on  this,  the  report 
says:  “It  is  impossible  to  state 
categorically  that  all  of  the  expan¬ 
sion  indicated  above — or  just  what 
expansion — will  be  realized.”  The 
addition  of  2%  million  tons  to 
world  capacity  could  be  completed 
on  present  indications  by  1960,  but 
this  amount  could  be  exceeded  or 
brought  into  operation  before  1960 
should  the  demand  for  newsprint 
warrant. 

The  survey  of  new  capacity  pros¬ 
pects  also  discloses  that  since  the 
war  newsprint  production  either 
has  started  or  will  start  in  a  num¬ 
ber  of  countries  for  the  first  time. 
Heretofore  many  of  these  countries 
used  relatively  little  newsprint,  but 
their  requirements  are  rising  rap¬ 
idly  as  a  result  of  post-war  indus¬ 
trialization,  which  has  brought 
higher  education  and  literacy  stand¬ 
ards.  These  countries  are  now 
moving  towards  meeting  part  of 
their  rising  demands  from  domestic 
sources. 

More  Liberal  Policy 
On  Dividends  Seen 

Montreal 

A  more  liberal  dividend  policy 
would  seem  indicated  for  many 
newsprint  companies,  especially 
those  which  have  completed  their 
modernization  programs  and  have 
substantially  reduced  their  debts, 
according  to  a  market  bulletin  of 
Greenshields  &  Co. 

With  a  lower  discount  on  the 
U.  S.  dollar  and  reduced  income 


tax,  the  analysis  remarks,  earnings 
of  newsprint  producers  for  the 
current  year  generally  compare 
favorably  with  1952,  despite  in¬ 
creased  labor  costs. 

The  bulletin  notes  that  substan-  i 
tial  postwar  profits  coupled  with  ^ 
a  conservative  dividend  policy  ' 
have  resulted  in  “sound  financial  1 
positions  for  most  companies,  with 
reduced  funded  debt  and  ample 
working  capital.”  i 

■ 

Stocks  Decline 
As  Newsprint 
Use  Stays  High 

Newspapers  reporting  to  the 
American  Newspaper  Publishers  ' 
Association  consumed  429,509  tons 
of  newsprint  in  October,  as  com¬ 
pared  with  425,981  tons  in  Octo¬ 
ber,  1952,  and  405,277  tons  in  Oc¬ 
tober,  1951. 

This  was  a  0.8%  increase  over 
October,  1952,  and  a  6.0%  increase 
over  October,  1951. 

Stocks  of  newsprint  on  hand  in 
transit  at  the  end  of  last  month 
were  43  days’  supply,  a  decrease 
of  six  days’  supply  compared  with 
the  end  of  September,  1953.  There 
were  46  days’  supply  at  the  end  of 
October,  1952. 

For  the  first  10  months  of  1953 
the  reporting  newspapers  used  3,- 
852,461  tons  of  newsprint  as  com¬ 
pared  with  3,747,637  tons  in  1952 
and  3,720,411  tons  in  1951.  This 
represents  an  increase  of  2.8%  over 
1952  and  an  increase  of  3.5%  over 
1951. 

North  American  production  in 
October  totalled  607,884  tons  and 
shipments  were  602,832  tons. 

The  Canadian  mills  produced 
14,556  tons  more  in  the  first  10 
months  of  1953  than  in  the  corres¬ 
ponding  period  of  1952,  which  was 
an  increa.se  of  0.3%.  The  output 
in  the  United  States  was  68,422 
tons  or  7.1%  below  that  in  the 
first  10  months  of  last  year,  thus 
the  net  continental  decrease  under 
production  in  the  comparable  pe¬ 
riod  of  1952  amounted  to  53,866 
tons  or  0.9%. 

Stocks  of  newsprint  paper  at  the 
end  of  October  were  144.764  tons 
at  Canadian  mills,  and  7,072  tons 
at  United  States  mills,  making  a 
combined  total  of  151,836  tons 
compared  with  146,784  tons  in 
September  30.  1953  and  166,412 
tons  at  the  end  of  October,  1952. 

■ 

Mrs.  Horace  Pillsbury 

Santa  Barbara,  Calif. 
Mrs.  Horace  D.  Pillsbury,  81, 
daughter  of  the  late  Gen.  Charles 
H.  Taylor,  founder  and  publisher 
of  the  Boston  Globe,  died  here 
Dec.  2. 

She  moved  from  Boston  to  the 
West  Coast  after  her  marriage  in 
1898  to  the  late  Horace  D.  Pills¬ 
bury,  a  San  Francisco  attorney.  A 
brother,  William  O.  Taylor,  is  edi¬ 
tor  and  publisher  of  the  Globe. 


Joseph  H.  Weintraub,  53,  a 
reporter  for  23  years  for  the  Atlan¬ 
tic  City  (N.  J.)  Press,  Nov.  25.  He 
was  a  former  president  of  the  At¬ 
lantic  City  Press  Club. 


Bernard  W.  Borghers,  74,  a 
member  of  the  board  of  directors 
of  the  Grecnsburg  (Ind.)  Daily 
News  and  the  Riisbville  (Ind.) 
Republican,  Nov.  24. 

«  s|<  « 

Guy  T.  Robinson,  82.  former 
editor  of  the  Danville  (111.)  Morn¬ 
ing  Press,  in  Detroit,  Nov.  21. 

ijc  4c  I(c 

James  Sweinhart,  69,  veteran 
crusading  reporter  for  the  Detroit 
(Mich.)  News  and  once  on  the 
New  York  Evening  Sun  and  the 
Boston  (Mass.)  Herald,  Nov.  21. 

*  *  * 

Curtis  E.  Schirrmacher,  49, 
advertising  staff  member  of  the 
Binghamton  (N.  Y.)  Press,  Nov. 


Lt.  Col.  Vincent  C.  Neeson 
(U.  S.  Army  Ret.),  50,  former 
newsman,  at  Towson,  Md.,  Nov. 
27.  He  served  with  the  Tri  State 
News  Bureau  and  the  Associated 
Press  in  Pittsburgh,  was  associate 
editor  of  the  Indiana  (Pa.)  Even¬ 
ing  Gazette  and  in  1939  became  a 
copyreader,  and  later  assistant  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Evening  Sun,  Baltimore. 


Charles  Kimball  Marshall, 
Jr.,  50,  a  Baltimore  newspaperman 
since  1929,  Nov.  27,  after  a  brain 
operation  for  injuries  suffered  two 
days  earlier  in  a  fall.  He  worked 
on  papers  in  Gastonia  and  Raleigh, 
N.  C.,  before  becoming  a  copy- 
reader  on  the  Sun,  Baltimore,  Md. 
He  served  several  years  as  makeup 
editor  of  the  Sun  and  in  1951  went 
to  the  Baltitnore  News-Post  as  a 
copvreader. 

«  ♦  ♦ 

Miss  Claire  Kornblau,  21,  so¬ 
ciety  columnist  for  the  Atlantic 
City  (N.  J.)  Press,  Nov.  23. 

t\t  tfc 

Daniel  F.  Daly,  76,  former 
city  editor  of  the  Lawrence  (Mass.) 
Tribune,  at  Battle  Creek,  Mich., 
recently. 

■ 

George  B.  Parkhurst 

Nashua,  N.  H. 

George  B.  Parkhurst,  74,  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  the  Nashua  Tele¬ 
graph  for  40  years  before  his  re¬ 
retirement  in  1945,  died  Dec.  2  at 
Memorial  Hospital.  He  had  been 
ailing  since  he  was  injured  in  an 
automobile  accident  several  weeks 
ago. 

■ 

Raymond  Walsh  Dies 

Binghamton,  N.  Y. 

Raymond  L.  Walsh,  a  Bingham¬ 
ton  Press  photographer  for  42 
years  until  his  retirement  in  1951, 
died  Dec.  1  at  the  age  of  68. 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS 
_ Newspaper  Brokers _ 

ItAT  BROTHERS,  Binghamton,  N.  T. 
Established  1414.  Newspapers  bonght 
and  sold  without  puhlicity. 


JOSEPH  ANTHONY  SNTDEJR 
Newspaper  Broker 
Venice,  California 


hit  30  YEARS  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 
.1.  W.  Slypes  &  Go.,  625  Market  Street, 
San  Francisco  5,  California. 


OONFIDENTIAl.  INFORMATION 
Daily  Newspaper  Properties 
W.  H.  Olorer  Co.,  Yentnra,  California 


LEN  FEIGHNEB  AGENCY 
A  33  Year  Sneeessfnl  Brokerage  Rec¬ 
ord.  Coorteons,  confidential,  personal¬ 
ised  serrice.  Weeklies  and  dailies 
bonght  and  sold,  anywhere.  Box  in, 
Honnt  Pleasant,  Michigan. 


For  better  newspaper  properties. 
Good  selection  dsllies,  weeklies. 
ODETT  ft  ODETT,  Brokers 
P.  0.  Box  527,  San  Fernando,  Calif. 


HID-WBST  Newspaper  Opportmnitiss 
HERMAN  H.  KOCH 
2610  Nebraska  St.,  Sionx  Slty,  Iowa 


SALES,  Appraisals,  Management  Con- 
lultsnts.  NEWSPAPER  SERVICE  CO.. 
610  Georgia  Bank  Bldg.,  Atlanta.  Ga. 


Newspaper  Appniiaerg _ 

APPRAISAliS  ANYWHERE  FOR 
Fire  Insurance,  Taxes,  Mergers,  Re- 

Ilseement,  Purchases,  Reinanelng, 
iortgage  Loans,  Liquidations,  ete. 

PRINTCRAFT 

REPRESENTATIVES 

2TT  Broadway  New  York  7.  N.  T, 
‘‘Newspaper  Plant  BpeoinU^*’ 


NEWSPAPER  VALUATIONS 
Tax  and  all  other  purposes 
Experienced  court  witness 
85  years  in  newspaper  work 
A.  8.  VAN  BBN‘rHUYSEN 
446  Ocean  Are.  Brooklyn.  N.  T. 

Ncwgpapef  Consiiltanfi 

NEWSPAPER-TV  sales,  purchases, 
management,  finance,  personnel  prob- 
5*®*-  Publishers  Sarrice,  P.  0.  Box 
3132,  Greensboro,  North  Carolina. 


Hublications  for  Sale 


C-ILIPORNIA  DAILY  at  Bargain;  alsi 
good  weeklies  $20,000  up.  E.  McGin 
ms.  Box  659,  La  Jolla,  Calif. 


RESOLVE  that  in  ‘54  voii  will  be  ii 
ousiness  for  yourself.  Let  us  work  on 
your  buying  needs.  Jack  L.  Stoll  i 
•issociates  4958  Melrose  Ave.,  Lo 
Angeles  29.  California. 


-NEWSPAPERS  WANTED  — We  neei 
'tallies  and  weeklies  for  our  man 
active  buyers.  Recent  ssles  have  re 
uured  our  offerings  far  below  demand 
tt  you  ve  thought  of  selling,  let  us  tel 
you,  without  obligation,  how  we  opei 
lef'  I  “''•■y'INrehbiel  Newspaper  Serv 
>ee.  Inc..  Box  88.  Norton,  Kansas. 


for  aaU 

Juile  Box  688.  Bannlni 

^llforuia.  California  poblisher  owe 
S  ^••oelated  with  Frank  Chan 
osra  Agency. 


us^f'^  I>-kILY.  Chart  Area  5, 
equipped  and  mi 
Priced  at  gross, 
*****“®*  5  years.  Br 
Box  4906,  Editor  ft  PublUher. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 
Publications  for  Sale 


DAILY  WITH  POTENTIAL 
Only  daily  in  city  of  60,000;  fine  op¬ 
portunity  for  publisher  with  capital 
for  plant  and  circulation  expansion, 
$70,000. 

Small  weekly  good  field  $20,000. 

J.  R.  GABBERT 
3937  Orange.  Riverside,  Calif. 


SUBURBAN  PUBLISHERS 
ATTENTION 

WE  ARE  anxious  to  contact 
operators  of  suburban  news¬ 
papers.  We  offer  a  weekly 
cliain  in  a  Midwest  suburban 
area,  fine  equipment,  great 
potential,  new  shopping  cen¬ 
ters  galore.  Population  will 
double.  Information  to  quali¬ 
fied  buyers.  Grosses  .$200,000. 
Will  bear  your  close  investi¬ 
gation.  Broker,  Box  4945, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


Basineas  Opportunities 

SEASONED  Advertising  Executive 
will  purchase  partnership  in  publica¬ 
tion.  Box  4723.  Editor  ft  Publisher. 
TESTING!  TESTING  I 
Do  it  better  in  Sanders  ABC  3 
Geneseo,  New  Y’ork 
SYNDIO.NTE  MAN  WOMAN,  join 
business  man  starting  Chicago  syndi¬ 
cate.  Knows  advertising,  publicity, 
selling,  blit  no  syndicate  experience. 
Has  editorial  talent,  sources,  contacts, 
capital,  ideas.  Confidential.  Box  4907, 
Editor  ft-  Publisher. 


Periodical  Suhscrlpflona 


Y’OU’LL  H.WE  the  answers  to  101 
questions  in  the  1954  International 
Y'earbook — included  in  your  Editor  ft 
Publisher  subscription. 

Only  $6.50 

Write  GMCB,  Editor  ft  Poblisher 


NEWSPAPER  SERVICES  | 

Press  Engineers 

LOYAL  S.  DIXON  CO.  ; 

NEWSPAPER  PRESS  ERECTORS 
Dismantling — Moving— ^Erecting 
—  Service  Nationwide —  ] 

★  Trucking  Service  -ft 
White  Freightliner  with  35’  lemi-van 
White  Mustang  with  32'  semi-flat  bed 
—  Insurance  Coverage  Complete  — 

11164  Saticoy  St..  Sun  Valley.  Calif. 
POplar  5-0610 


MACHINISTS — Dismantling,  moving, 
assembling,  entire  newspaper  plants. 
Repairs,  maintenance,  service  nation¬ 
wide. 

LORENZ  PRINTING 
MACHINE  CO..  INC. 

3626 — 31  St..  Long  Island  City  1,  N  .Y. 
_ STillwcll  6-0098-0099 _ 

MASON-MOORE-TRACY,  Inc. 
Printing  Press  Engineers 
Machinists  and  Movers 
Web,  Offset,  Flat  Bed  ExpertsI 

We  will  move,  erect  or  repair  presses 
ANYWHERE 
28  East  4th  Street.  New  York  3,  N.  T. 
Phone  spring  7-1740 


DISMANTLED  -  MOVED  -  ERECTED 
Service— Maintenance — Repairs 

SAM  S.  PUNTOLILLO  CORP. 

SPECIALIZING  in  Duplex 
and  Goss  Flat-bed  Weba 

311  Lincoln  Ave.,  Lyndhnrst,  N.  J. 
Phone  Geneva  8-3744 


E.  P.  WALLMAN  ft  CO. 
Maehiniats,  Movers.  Erectors,  Repairs, 
Maintenance.  Erectiona  all  types  of 
..  presses  Coast  to  Coast 
Tel.  3-4164  975  N.  Chnrch  Street 

Rockford  Illinois 
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MACHINERY  and  SUPPLIES 
_ Complete  Plants _ 


SMALL  DAILY  Newspaper  Plant, 
complete;  now  in  operation.  Stereo¬ 
type  operation.  Price  $60,000.  Box 
4800,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


bXJR  SALE — A  first  class  job  printing 
plant.  Doing  a  fine  business.  Sold  at 
an  acceptable  and  attractive  price. 
Growing  community.  J.  E.  Williams, 
Box  626,  Gallup,  New  Mexico. 


_ Compodng  Room _ | 

BLUE  STREAK  MIXERS 

6  Model  29  Linotypes — 4  Magaiino.  ' 
2/72  and  2/90  or  4/90  Channel 
Microtherm  Electric  Potc,  AC 
6  Molds,  Mohr  Saw  and  Aeeeeaoriee. 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

500  Fifth  Ave. — BR  0-1132 — N.Y.  3« 


FOR  SALE:  1500  lb.  Melting  Furnace, 
gas  immersion  type;  6  Water-cooled 
Margach  Pig  Molds  ft  Stand.  Thomas 
W.  Hall  Company,  Inc.,  Stamford, 
Connecticut. 


ELROD,  MODEL  F,  Excellent  Condi¬ 
tion,  Cast  Up  To  36  pt..  Electric  Pot, 
Feeder,  AC  Motor,  20  Molds.  Avail¬ 
able  early  January,  $2,600.  Deposit 
now  will  hold.  Printcraft  Representa¬ 
tives,  277  Broadway,  New  York  7. 


LINOTYPES  and  Intertypee,  ModaU 
5,  8.  14,  26.  Intertypea  B — 0—0811, 
thoroughly  rebuilt,  also  many  good 
used  machinec  aveilable  attractively 
priced.  Eight  page  Goia  Comet.  North¬ 
ern  Machine  Worka,  828  North  Fonrth 
St.,  Philadelphia  6,  Penniylvania. 


NO.  14  VANDERCOOK  Preeiiion 
Proof  Preie,  practically  now.  Makoa 
perfeot  half-tonee  np  to  IdH”  x  24)4’’. 
Thomas  W.  Hall  Company,  Ine.,  Stam¬ 
ford,  Connecticut. 


_ Newsprint _ 

SPLICING  TAPES — to  mend  paper 
breakt.  Proven  quaLtiee.  Bunge  Pulp 
ft  Paper  Co.,  45  W.  45th  St.,  N.  Y,  88. 


Press  Room 


HOE  HIGHSPEED 

NEWSPAPER  POLDER 
22^^*  cutoff 

CUTLER-HAMMER 

Newspaper  Conveyor 

HOE  2-UNIT  PRESS 

22^4*  cutoff 

JOHN  GRIFFITHS  CO.  INC. 

11  West  42nd  St.  New  York  36,  N.Y. 


FOR  S.\LE:  Sixteen  page  1-to-l  Du¬ 
plex  tubnlar  press  with  half  and 
quarter  fold.  An  exceptional  press  in 
A-1  condition.  Also  water-cooled  cyl¬ 
indrical  casting  box  and  plate  shaver. 
Equipment  may  be  seen  in  operation 
until  April  when  it  will  be  replaced 
with  new  for  increased  capacity. 
Times-News,  Twin  Falls.  Idaho, _ 

DUPLEX  UNITUBLAR 

2  presses — 9  units — Twinned 

4  units  (16  pages)  with  Conveyor 

5  units  (20  pages)  Balloon  Former 
Both  Presses  have  color  Cylinders. 
Unitype  AC  drives,  complete  Stereo. 

Equipment  less  than  6  years  old. 
Available  January — will  divide. 
Located  Orlando  (Florida)  Sentinel. 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

500  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  36.  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE:  32-Pefe  Hoe  Quad,  with 
doable  Folder  and  A.C.  Motor  drive, 
22^"  iheet  cut.  Dealer,  Box  4621, 
Editor  ft  Puhliiher. 


8-PAGB  DUPLEX  flatbed  Newepaper 
Praae,  22)4'  ent-eff.  Aagle-bar  folder. 
AO  motor  oqnipmoat.  Carefully  main¬ 
tained,  inapeotion  iaritafi.  Ontataadiag 
value.  ‘Turaer  Printing  Maehlnery, 
Ine.,  2880  Payne  Ave.,  Olavaland  14. 
Ohio.  TOwor  1-1810.  Brnaehos:  Oftl- 
eago,  Dotrolt. 


MACHINERY  mnd  SUPPLIES 
Press  Room _ 


SACRIFICE 

FORCED  to  vacate  premises  of  the 
former  Philadelphia  Record  and  are 
offering  at  a  great  reduction  th«  finest 
equipment  available  on  the  present 
market. 

4  UNIT  VERTICAL  HOE 
NO.  2804 

Steel  Cylinder-Roller  Bearing- 
Spray 

Fountain — 22)4"  cut-off — ^AC 
Drive,  'Reels,  Tensions  and 
Auto  Pasters. 

This  equipment  was  installed  new 
in  1938  and  shut  down  Jan.  1947.  It 
has  had  proper  maintenance. 

For  information  and  inspection  call 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

500  Fifth  Ave.  New  York  36,  N.  Y. 
BRyant  9-1130 


MODEL  .V  DUPLEX,  rebuilt  in  1951. 
A  siijierior  prees.  See  it  operate  at 
107  West  12th.  .Ada.  Oklahoma  and 
make  offer,  or  '  all  Douglas  Poe.  Lit¬ 
tlefield.  Texa-. 


100  H.P.  220  volts  3  phase  60 
cycle  press  drivi — -Cameron  Paper  Re¬ 
winder. — One  Cline  Paper  Reel. — 
George  Oxford,  Box  903,  Boise,  Idaho. 


Used  Presses 

it  Since  newspapers  constantly  are 
replacing  presses  with  new  GOSS 
units,  we  usually  have  a  list  of  good 
used  presses  available  or  which  may 
be  available  soon,  for  newspapers  of 
all  sizes. 

it  GOSS  engineers  can  adapt  such 
equipment  to  your  specific  needs. 

★  CORRESPONDENCE  invited. 

THE  GOSS 
PRINTING  PRESS  CO. 

1535  S.  Paulina  St.  Chicago,  Illinoii 


HOB  16-PAGE  Straightline  Unit  t69J 
22)4"  cylinder  cir.  14)4"  cut-off. 
Equipped  with  Hoe  Ink 
pumps  and  rubber  rollers.  Price  $o00. 
Write  Box  4801.  Editor  ft  Publisher. 

FOR  SALE :  Used  Whitlock  Premier 
newspaper  press  well  maintaii^d. 
Reason  for  selling,  changing  to  Du¬ 
plex.  This  is  a  bargain.  Write: 
MOCKSVILLE  ENTERPRISE 
Mocksville,  North  Carolina 


FOR  SALE:  due  to  expansion  our 
eight-page  Duplex  AB  newspaper 
press  is  now  for  sale  with  delivery 
at  an  early  date.  22  V4  inch  cutoff, 
complete  with  rollers  and  spare  parts. 
Carefully  maintained  and  recently 
overhauled.  Operating  daily,  samples 
of  paper  on  request.  Contact  John 
R.  Harrah,  Crowley  Daily  Signal. 
Crowley.  Louisiana. 


DUPLEX  METROPOLITAN 

20  Page  —  22)4" — 1  Unit  5  Plate 
Wide.  AC  Chain  Drive  —  Half  and 
(juarter  Fold. 

COMPLETE  STEREO 
DUPLEX  Mat  Roller;  Gai  Metal  Fur¬ 
nace;  Pump  and  Spout;  Curved  Cast¬ 
ing  Box;  Shaver;  Tail  Cutter;  Chip¬ 
ping  Block;  Curved  Router;  Scorch¬ 
er;  16  Chasei;  and  16  new  Turtles. 
A  COMPLETE  COMPACT  PACKAGE 
AVAILABLE  IMMEDIATELY — 
LOCATED  WYOMING 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

500  Fifth  Are.,  New  York  36 

16-P.VGE  PRESS  UNIT,  can  be  added 
to  a  pros  for  added  press  ea|>acity. 
George  Oxford.  Box  903.  Boise.  Idaho. 


WANTED  TO  BUY — Single  width 
three  or  four  deck  Hoe  or  (Joss  press 
21)4"  cutoff.  I’loa«e  give  serial  num¬ 
ber,  price,  present  use.  Box  4912,  Ed¬ 
itor  ft  Publisher. 


Cottrall  Rotary  88"  Web  Praaaaa  (8) — 
48  X  66"  print!  and  folda  to  82  pagea 
12  xl6V4";  14  H  X  24"  Ubloida;  Sac¬ 
rifice  823,000.  Behrent,  427  2nd  Ave.. 
N.  T.,  N.  T. — MU  6-6960. 
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MACHEMERY  and  SUPPLIES 
_  Press  Room 


20  PAGE  DUPLEX  TUBULAR 

Complete  Stereo — 22 H" — AO  Drive 


4  DECK  GOSS 


2  Plate  wide  —  23-9/16"  —  Complete 
Stereo 


MACHINERY  and  SUPPLIES 


Wanted  to  Buy 


MIWePAPSB  PBXMI8 


0O1CPL.KTK  PLAN'PB 


3  UNIT  HOE— 2550 

Steel  Cj’linders,  Roller  Besrinj^s  • 
2154" — Complete  Stereo — AO  Drive 


3  UNIT  HOE— 2148 

Steel  Cylinders  —  Roller  Bearings 
22H" 


4  UNIT  HOE— 2283 

Steel  Cylinders.  Roller  Bearings  - 
23*9/16".  Cline  Reels  and  Tensions- 
Balloon  Former 


6  UNIT  HOE— 2595 

Vertical  Type — DC  Drive — 21J^" 


BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

500  Fifth  Ave.,  X.  Y.  36,  N".  Y. 


BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

SOO  Fifth  Avenna,  New  York  66,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — ^Used  direct  pressure  mat 
roller.  Must  be  A-1.  Must  produce  4- 
color  mats  to  register.  Box  4913,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 


HOE  4-UNIT  PRESS 
Straight  Pattern,  22J4"  cut-off.  Ink 
Pumps,  AC  drive,  paper  rolls  on  end 
of  press. 


GOSS  4-DECK  OCTUPLE 
64-Page,  rubber  rollers,  equipped  for 
color,  22J4"  cut-off.  AC  drive. 


GEORGE  0.  OXFORD 
Box  903  Boise,  Idaho 


Stereotype 


SALE:  Goss  heavy  duty  Dry 
Mat  Boiler,  chain  drive,  A.C.  Motor 
Dealer,  Box  8630,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


*  .'JipN  hoe  POT — cast  iron,  equipped 
with  Kemp  burners.  Turbine,  Partlow 
control,  sero  regulator,  back-fire  pre¬ 
venter  and  fittings.  Extra  set  of  burn¬ 
ers  and  new  cast  iron  liner. 


8  COLUMN  STAHI-FLAT  Casting 
Box  with  type  high  and  shell  ganges. 
Complete  with  vacuum  system. 


6  COLUMN  HOE  Flat  Casting  Box — 
with  type  high  and  shell  gauges. 


1500  LB.  OAST  Iron  Pot— complete 
^th  burner,  blower,  and  controls 
Gravity  flow  for  casting  pigs.  Also  8 
double  cavity  pig  molds  connected  with 
water  inlet  and  outlet. 


SHAVER — Catalog  No.  72D. 
Serial  No.  125. 


Box  4(802.  Editor  A  Publisher 


Wanted  to  Buy 


MODEL  4400 

SPEEDAUMAT 

MAILING 

MACHINES 


Preferably  with  second 
fold  and  wrapping 
mechanism.  Machines 
need  NOT  be  in  A- 1 
mechanical  condition. 


Send  description  and 
price  to 


BOX  4724 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 


CURVED  ROUTER,  A  0  motor  press 
drive,  good  mat  roller,  hand  casting 
outfit.  George  0.  Oxford,  Box  903, 
Boise,  Idaho. 


WANTED:  Two  late  model  standard 
Scott  units  28-9/16  cut  off  in  good 
condition.  Box  MOO,  Editor  A  nb- 
lisher. 


OPPORTUNITY  FOR  PRINTER  or 
small  town  publisher  with  color  equip¬ 
ped  Tubular  presses,  to  handle  circu¬ 
lar  printing.  Volume  in  excess  of 
$100,000  annually.  Prefer  plant  in 
Nebraska,  Iowa  or  central  states, 
with  good  shipping  facilities.  Refer¬ 
ences  exchanged.  Box  4821,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


HEI^  WANTED 


Circolatioii 


EXPERIENCED  middle-aged  circula¬ 
tion  manager  with  competitive 
know-how.  Town  of  50,000  in  Chart 
Ares  6.  Starting  salary  $90  week. 
Daily  and  Sunday.  Modem  union 
plant.  Box  4805,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


IMMEDIATE  OPENING  for  experi 
enced  Circulation  Manager  with  knowl 
edge  of  Little  Merchant  plan,  mail, 
promotion,  etc.  for  Montana  after¬ 
noon,  morning  and  Sunday  operation 
Give  age,  work  record  and  references. 
Box  4804.  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


ALERT  Circulation  Promotion  Man 
ager  for  over  40,000  evening  daily  to 
direct  and  expand  boy  organization 
Earnings  commensurate  with  results 
Write  E.  B.  Haines,  Paterson  Evening 
News,  Paterson,  New  Jersey. 


HELP  WANTED 


Display  Advertising 


Young,  aggressive,  capable,  dependable 


NATIONAL  MANAGER 


to  complete  staff  on  last  growing  daily 
in  expanding  market  in  Alaska.  Mnat 
have  thorough  knowledge  of  national 
advertising,  with  empbaaia  on  food  and 
be  capable  of  servicing  small  number 
of  local  food  accounts.  Loose  hand 
given  man  capable  of  organising  de¬ 
partment  and  following  through. 


Generous  salary  ($125.00  to  start) 
with  generous  increases  for  the  man 
who  can  produce.  Congenial  staff,  new 
plant,  far-sighted  management. 


Give  all  details,  references  snd  nsme 
of  representative  now  handling  your 
national  advertising.  Bbx  4806,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 


HELP  WANTED 


Editorial 


OHIO  Afternoon  daily  wanu  a  ^ 
son  to  start  working  on  subvtu 
news  ataff,  abilities  should  be  nik 
that  they  can  take  charge  of  this  4*. 
partment  at  a  later  date.  Write  Bez 
4736,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


MANAGING  EDITOR 


EVENING  DAILY,  choice  loeitira, 
Chart  Area  S2,  circulation  over  30,ok 


SUCCESSFUL  applicant  must  be  t 
working  newspaperman,  thoroniU; 
experienced  in  all  phases  of  editeriel 
operation,  top  grade  adminiitrttot. 
Please  submit  full  details  in  first  let¬ 
ter.  Box  4827,  Editor  ft  Pabliikw. 


OPPORTUNITY  FOR  experienced 
young  advertising  sales  man  with  daily 
paper  in  Chart  Area  11.  Should  be 
good  on  copy  and  layouts.  Five  man 
staff,  excellent  chance  for  advance¬ 
ment.  Town  of  30,000,  wonderful  out¬ 
door  recreational  facilities,  hunting, 
fishing,  etc.,  ideal  climate  snd  living 
conditions.  Congenial  place  to  work. 
Give  full  record,  salary,  etc.  first  let¬ 
ter.  Box  4807.  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


MANAGING  EDITOR^-Ohio  dtily  si 
40,000  population  city  area,  reqaini 
executive  to  direct  newsroom  open- 
tions  snd  coordinate  with  prodaefioe 
departments.  Must  have  ability  is  In’ 
prove  makeup  and  develop  pereemil 


ACCOUNT  REPRESENTATIVE  want¬ 
ed  by  daily  paper  of  over  20,000  cir¬ 
culation  in  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee 
area.  Excellent  opportunity  for  young 
man  with  college  advertising  training 
or  equivalent  experience  in  retail  ad¬ 
vertising  department.  wMust  be  com¬ 
petent  in  copy  writing,  lay-out  and 
selling.  Write  giving  age,  background, 
experience  and  8tartin|;  salary  ex¬ 
pected  to  Box  4905,  Editor  and  Pub¬ 
lish  er^Curemployeesknowofthisa^ 


ADMAN,  to  fill  vacancy  crested 
through  promotion.  Know  layout,  copy, 
s.ales.  Fast  young  organization  in  fas¬ 
cinating  community.  Salary,  car  ex¬ 
pense,  plenty  of  fringe  benefits  in¬ 
cluding  retirement  plan.  Mail  resume, 
references,  include  original  layout. 
Malcolm  Jones,  The  Oak  Ridger,  Oak 
Ridge,  Tennessee. _ 


WRITE  Box  4803,  Editor  ft  PnblUkn. 
giving  full  details  of  training  and  n- 
perienoe. 


ASSISTANT  EDITOR  for  fine  Mai- 
weekly  newspaper  in  North  Cirotiu. 
Prefer  journalism  graduate  with  hui 
daily  experience.  Excellent  opporti- 
nity  to  become  ed|tor,  share  mansfi- 
meut  responaihilities  and  profits  tl 
firm.  Write  Box  4829,  Editor  A  Pnb- 
lisher,  giving  full  information. _ 


EXPERIENCED  REPORTER 
Wanted  by  Connecticut  Newspaper. 
Box  4924,  Editor  ft  Publisher 


PROMOTION  MINDED  Supervisor 
with  Little  Merchant  Know-How.  Six 
day  morning.  Genuine  opportunity  for 
advancement  in  expanding  organiza¬ 
tion.  Write  age,  experience  and  salary 
requirements.  Box  4919,  Editor  ft 
Publisher. 


Classified  AdvertisiiiK 


WANTED — Classified  Manager 


Experienced  Classified  Manager  to 
spark  a  department  with  ideas  snd 
energy.  Long  estsblished  California 
newspaper  of  more  than  20,000  cir¬ 
culation.  All  replies  will  be  held  in 
confidence.  Reply  to  Box  4914,  Editor 
ft  Publisher. 


Display  Adwerttah^r 


ADVERTISING  SALESMAN  —  Daily 
newspaper.  Must  be  able  to  write 

food  eopy  and  make  neat  layout.  Fre¬ 
er  young  man  from  small  daily  or 
weekly.  Permanent  position.  Good 
opportunity.  Start  at  once.  Please 
state  in  detaU,  background  experience, 
family,  salary  requirements.  Address. 
Lee  W.  Stamer.  Register  Star  News, 
Sandusky.  Ohio. 


OPENING  NOW  for  Advertising  Sales¬ 
man  who  likes  selling  snd  can  make 
own  layout.  Good  field  snd  excellent 

&  Opportunity  for  advancement. 

purchase  program.  Full  medical- 
hospital  benefits.  Retirement  income 
snd  insurance  plan.  Excellent  working 
conditions.  Press-Citisen,  lows  City, 
Iowa. 


ADVERTISING  MANAGER  for  ABO 
campus  snd  city  morning  daily.  Modest 
salary  snd  opportunity  for  ^sdnate 
work  at  Isrge  midwegtem  university 
Start  February  1.  Write  Box  4532 
Editor  ft  Publisher. 


OPENING  For  Young  person  male  or 
female  for  advertising  department  of 
large  department  store  in  ideal  small 
community.  Must  have  initiative  snd 
good  moral  character.  Write  or  Tele 
graph  HUB  FRANKEL9  Danville. 
Kentucky. 


CAPABLE  AD  MAN.  over  30,  experi¬ 
enced  in  selling  and  servicing  local 
accounts;  progressive  afternoon  daily; 
university  city  of  30,000;  some  top 
accounts;  ^rmanent;  housing  avail¬ 
able  at  moderate  cost;  attractive  sal¬ 
ary,  other  benefits;  Write  giving  ex¬ 
perience,  references,  present  earnings, 
etc.  Position  open  January  1.  Tran- 
script,  Norman.  Oklahoma. _ 


MAKE-UP  EDITOR 

HAVING  strong  editorial  backgroiuil, 
some  knowledge  of  typography  ul 
interests  in  designing  improved  newi- 
paper  formats.  Experience  as  machnt 
operator  desirable.  Permanent  posiUot 
with  active  manufacturing  ortssi^ 
tion.  New  York  City.  Furnish  full  u- 
formation:  Experience,  age,  educaOou. 
All  replies  kept  completely  comm*" 
tial.  Box  4918,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


MAN  with  newspaper  advertising  and 
experience  m  merchandising — prefer- 
sbly  in  department  store  or  handling 
for  newspaper.  Should  be  able  to  han¬ 
dle  key  accounts  in  city  of  50,000. 
Wonderful  midwest  city  in  Cleveland- 
Detroit  area.  Salary  open  for  man 
with  know-how  snd  determination  to 
get  ahead  and  who  is  looking  for  a 
real  opportunity.  State  age,  experience 
and  when  available  for  interview.  Box 
4926,  Editor  ft  Pnblisher. 


REPORTER  with  one  or  two  yer* 
daily  newspaper  experience  with 
iliary  interest  in  sports  coverags  w 
southern  New  England  morning 
man  I  P»per  ot  16,000  circulation.  EziJ^ 
ence  with  Speed  Graphic  helpful.  Bus 
♦939,  Editor  ft  Publisher 


ONE  MAN  Sales  Department  wanted. 
Strong  on  promotions,  Isyonta,  endur¬ 
ance  and  character.  Tri-weekly,  Job 
shop,  office  supplies.  Liberal  incentive, 
weekly  draw.  Socom-o  Chieftan,  So- 

corro.  New  Mexico, _ 

WANTED  Local  Advertising  Manager, 


Chart  Area  7  daily.  Competent  to  plan 
and  direct  promotions,  layout  and 
sales  efforts  of  staff.  Very  desirable 
position,  excellent  surroundings.  Re- 
ferencet,  experience  and  starting  sal¬ 
ary  first  letter.  Write,  Box  4900,  Edi¬ 
tor  ft  Pnblisher. 


RMiirial 


CITY  EDITOR  wanted  for  upstate 
New  York  dally  newapaper.  Mnit  have 
management  ability,  enthnaiasm  and 
good  newt  Judgment  as  well  ae  anit 
able  experience.  Will  be  directly  re- 
aponsibla  to  managing  editor  and  in 
charge  of  news  department  in  hit  ab- 
aence.  Salary  from  $80  to  $125  week 
ly,  depending  on  ability  and  experi 
enee.  Send  application,  including  ref¬ 
erences,  to  the  Geneva,  New  York, 
Dally  Times,  c/o  G.  B.  Wlliismt. 


DESK  MAN  wanted  by  rigorous  pa 
per  in  New  England.  Good  pay.  Ideal 
working  conditiout.  Opportunity  for 
smbitioui,  able  young  man.  Box  4808 
Editor  ft  PnbHsher. 


REPORTER — Competent  man  or  yo^ 
woman  for  top  Pennsylvania  4suf- 


woman  lor  top  - - -  , 

Good  working  conditions.  Box  4901. 
Editor  ft  PublUher. 


REPORTER  to  cover  city.  sporU  m* 

feneral  assignments  on  afternoon  ui- 
jr.  Write  Daily  Traveler,  Arkiuiu 
(5ity,  Kansas. 


SOCIETY  EDITOR — ^Take  ehHff.II 
evening  daily  in  Illinoia  city  of  1®-®!: 
near  St.  Louis.  (Jood  working  e«w 
tions.  Write  information  and  wW 
expected.  Box  4922,  Editor  ft 

ligher,  _ 

TOP  REPORTER  for  afternoon 


in  city  of  10,000,  Chart  Area  6.  ^ 
residential  city,  outstanding  daily- ^ 
ary  commensurate  with  ability,  w"" 
ns  about  yourself.  Box  4921,  Edit* 
ft  Publisher. 


WANTED  Afgreaaive  News  Edit* 
who  can  write  lound  local 


City  Editor  ready  for  promotioa  eoaw 
fill  the  post.  Write  all 
letter  with  work  samples,  expH**®"' 
lalary.  Box  4915,  Editor  ft  Publish 
YOUNG  MAN  to  cover  spprtl.  e*J; 


Not  much  experience  required, 
be  Journalist  student.  Glasgow  Tuaw- 
Qlsagow,  Kentneky. 


Saleameii 


SIDELINE  for  Syndicate  Salawjj- 
small  ayndicate  or  others  pressw 
calling  on  daiilet.  We  have  an  ttsP^ 
tant  text  feature  with  name 
The  heat  in  the  field,  it  is  "o*  **5 

of  America’i  leading  newspapert- 
exploit  proven  potential  adequw  ^ 
tional  representation  is  needM,  . 
which  liWal  eommittiont  *“{ 
paid.  Repliea  held  confidential.  Ai^ 
Box  dW- 


aociatea  know  of  this  ad. 
Editor  ft  Pnbliiher. 
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HELP  WANTED 


Photography _ 


OAlfKRA  REPAIRMAN.  Exp«ri- 
esced  eamerk  repairman  lor  national- 
It  known  magaiina.  Mnit  hare  eom- 

Slete  experience  in  repairing  and  orer- 
tallng  Leiea,  Bollelflex,  Iiinhol. 
Speed  Oraphie  Oamerai.  In  reply  anb- 
mit  reiume  giving  afe,  education  and 
experience.  All  repliea  will  ba  kept 
eonddential.  Box  4620,  Editor  A  Pnb- 
liiher.  _ 

PICTURE  EDITOR  for  nationally 
known  magaaine.  Moat  know  baaie 
teehniqnea  of  photography  and  ba  able 
to  aelect,  ataemble,  and  make  attrac¬ 
tive  layonta  both  black  and  white  and 
color  of  luitable  picture  for  faatnrc 
articlea.  Some  knowledge  of  latter 
preta  engraving  and  printing.  Bhoald 
be  nnder  36  yeara  of  age.  In  confl 
dential  reanme  give  experience,  ^e, 
technical  education.  Box  4i618,  Editor 
k  Pnblither. 

PHOTOGRAPHER 

TO  handle  general  photography — re¬ 
porting  combination  job  on  gmall  town  ' 
daily.  Courier-Times,  New  Oaatle.  i 
Indiana.  | 

Promiition — Ptihlic  Relations  ■ 

NEW  YORK  Public  Relations  Firm 
Seeks  Experienced  Man  to  Headquarter 
in  Ualla.H.  Hundle  Southwestern  Ac-  I 
counts.  Send  resume.  State  Salary.  : 
Box  4920,  Editor  &  Publisher.  1 

_ Mechanical _  ' 

WANTED  Experienced  Goss  Preas 
miD.  Union  Shop.  Good  leale.  87H 
konr  week.  Retirement  program.  Chart 
Area  2.  Reply  giving  age,  exMrience. 
references,  etc.  Box  4609,  Editor  A 
Publisher 


Competent  Machinist 

NORTHERN  NEW  ENGLAND  DAILY 
hsi  opening  for  experienced  linotype 
msciiinist  who  w-ishes  steady  day  work, 
reiponsibility,  lifetime  opportunity. 

Give  age,  experience,  references,  salary 
requirements.  Write  J.  Gavin.  1111 
Little  Bldg.  Boston,  Massachusetts. 

permanent  SITUATION  for  Top 
Machinist,  Chart  Area  6,  14  machine 
•hop.  Top  wages  and  working  condi¬ 
tions.  Open  shop.  Afternoon  newspa¬ 
per.  Write  Box  4925,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher^ 

TELETYPESETTER  OPERATOR,  Ac¬ 
curate.  "  - 


WRITERS  SERVICES 


Literary  Agency 


EDITORS,  FREE-LANCERS,  JOUR¬ 
NALISTS  I  Fiction  and  non-fletion 
wanted  for  submission  to  top  markets. 
Write  for  terms — TODAYI  Mead  Agen¬ 
cy,  419  4th  Ave.,  New  York  16,  N.  Y. 

NOTICES 

ARE  YOU  MOVING? 

Please  allow  two  weeka  for  a  ekange 
of  address  and  be  sure  to  give  ni  the 
OLD  ai  well  ai  the  NEW  address. 
Saves  timel 

Editor  A  Poblisher  Oireolation  Dept. 

SITUATIONS  WANTED 
_ Administrative _ 

YOUNG  GENERAL  MAN¬ 
AGER  whose  experience,  ail 
successful,  has  been  with 
property  doing  annual  gross 
of  four  to  seven  million  in 
competitive  field.  Second 
change  in  twenty  years  of 
own  accord.  Can  be  available 
on  or  about  March  Ist,  1954. 
Confidence  assured  but  will 
welcome  inquiry  by  reputable 
third  party  if  you  desire. 

Box  4909,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

_ A  rtists — Cartoonists _ 

CREATIVE  CARTOONIST 
Syi  years  Advertising  Agency,  iyi 
years  newspaper  and  free-lance.  Age 
30,  married.  Cartoons  now  appearing 
in  National  Publications.  Box  4934, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

Circulation 

EXPERIENCED  qualified  Circulator 
available  30  to  60  days  for  Circula¬ 
tion  Manager  twenty  to  fifty  thousand 
paper,  or  promotion  manager  larger 
paper.  Oo  anywhere.  South  or  South 
West  preferred.  Write  Box  4825, 
Editor  A  Publisher, _ 

AGE  32 — Aggressive  District  Manager 
desires  position  as  Circulation  Man¬ 
ager  or  Assistant.  Eight  years  hard 
hitting  experience  on  metropolitan  dai¬ 
ly  and  Sunday.  Excellent  knowledge 
of  Little  Merchant  Plan,  and  carrier 
promotion.  Not  allergic  to  work.  Mar¬ 
ried.  family.  Chart  Area  $2.  Box  4940 

Editor  A  Poblisher. _ 

CIRCULATION  MAN  desires  opportu¬ 
nity  to  manage  small  daily  or  strong 


mechanical  SUPERINTENDENT 

CALIFORNIA  MORNING  DAILY  has 
opening  for  qualified  young  man.  Please 
live  details  age,  experience,  refer¬ 
ences,  salary  range.  All  replies  con- 
Mential.  Box  4944,  Editor  A  Pub- 
hiher. 


INSTRUCTION 


HOME  DELIVERY  MANAGER  —  12 
years  Experience  Little  Merchant  Plan, 
promotion  and  all  phases  of  eirenla- 
tion.  Will  furnish  complete  resume  of 
my  background.  Top  references.  Pre¬ 
fer  Chart  Area  2.  Age  37.  Married. 
Family  man.  Box  4929,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

CU8SIPIED  STAFF  MEMBERS:  ClawMcd  AdvcrtWag 

.^^7o*a  CLASSIFIED  MANAGER  -  12  ywr. 

train  for  it  •  •  .  **  /wi*  experience.  A-1  Backirroand  and  refer* 

ences.  32  years  old.  Married.  For  re* 
the  new  Howard  Parish  Coarse  In  J-"?* 

Classified  Advertising  makes  experts  Inner. 

of  earnest  people.  Yon  get  want-ad  WOMAN  SUPERVISOR,  metropolitan 
fandsmentals.  selling,  copywriting,  or  manager  smeller  paper.  9  years  ex- 
methods  step-by-step.  perience,  all  phases.  Box  4917,  Editor 

....  A  Publisher. 

20  LESSONS  CAN  CHANGE  YOUR  - pjirisli - 

i^iTE  .  .  .  and  your  future  1  _ Editorial 

editor— 88.  Nine  years  Managing 
Im  Wrtt-  Editor  Penneylvenia  daily  (elrcuU- 

top  vedulred  Scores  of  tion  85.000) :  Experlanee  as  Publicity 

deSu  irXi^,.  ‘’'■***”**'*  itu-  Director,  Nation’s  Second  Largest 
‘'^•‘“>“8-  Chamber  of  Commerce;  Solid  report- 

COlfPLETP  P/,,....  ...  _ _ _  j  .  oriel  background;  References;  Seeks 

Send  only  $6  fw  "rufratFon  anS  Permanent*  position,  preferably  in 

Xl*te  for  descriptive  folder — or  EN-  EDITOR  NEEDED t 

by  return  MAIL  TO  START  Editor  with  18  years  on  telegraph. 
*^^°TI  sports.  eitT.  mral  and  weekly  desks 


EDITOR — 88,  Nine  years  Meneging 


r^te  for  descriptive  folder — or  EN-  EDITOR  NEEDED! 

by  return  mail  TO  START  Editor  with  18  years  on  telegrapk. 
*^^°TI  sports,  city,  mral  and  weekly  desks 

seeks  daily  or  large  weekly  poaitlon. 
o  V  .^O^ARD  parish  Re-write,  ell-aronnd  reporter.  He  is 

punn  Classified  Advertising  41;  married:  eivic-minded.  Far  west 

•90  N.W.  79th  St.,  Miami  47.  ^orida  preferred.  References.  Box  4710. 

Editor  A  Publisher. 

editor  &  PUBLISHER  for  December  5,  1953 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


Editorial 


NEWSPAPER  FOOD  EDITOR  now 
doing  food  releases  and  publicity  for 
national  organisation  wants  to  re¬ 
turn  to  the  fold.  Have  extensive 
background  in  food,  editorial,  food 
photography,  public  relations.  Also 
have  done  surveys,  cooking  schools, 
and  radio  work,  imaginative  tool  Will 
some  editor  who  needs  a  food  col¬ 
umnist  please  help  me  lose  these 
“newspaper  bluest’*  Box  4711,  Ed¬ 
itor  A  Pablithtr. 

EDITOR  -  WRITER  -  REPORTER,  29. 
excellent  background  international  af¬ 
fairs,  political  and.  economic.  Lived 
Europe.  10  years  experience  with 
text  and  pictnres.  Box  A730,  Editor 

A  Publisher. _ 

INDUSTRIAL  EDITOR 
6  gears’  newspaper,  magasine,  ex¬ 
perience.  Specialties:  Auto,  transpor¬ 
tation,  real  estate  news.  Box  4728, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 

PERFORMANCE  NOT  PROMISES. 
News  as  yon  want  it.  Experience 
large  daily.  Prefer  Oalifornia,  con¬ 
sider  Chart  Area  2  and  6.  Top  ref¬ 
erences.  Merried,  27.  Box  4713, 
Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

PUBLISHED  WRITER,  Oolnmnlst, 
features,  veteran,  25,  seeks  magasine, 
newspaper  spot,  resnme.  Box  4731, 
Editor  A  Pablisher. 

REPORTER,  25,  girl,  employed  email 
Eaetem  daily,  wants  larger  paper. 
County  beat,  government,  feetarea. 
M.A.  Political  Science.  Wil  relocate 
anywhere.  Box  4719,  Editor  A  Pub- 
lixner. _ 

CHART  AREA  811  —  Desk  or  report¬ 
ing,  daily  or  weekly,  $95  minimum; 
eight  years  good  experience  all  posi¬ 
tions;  34,  married.  Box  4810,  Editor 
A  Publisher. _ 

COPYREADBR— Six  years  in  news¬ 
paper  work  show  intent;  two  years 
in  same  job  show  reliability.  Seeks 
change  but  not  crowding  a  pink  slip. 
Gnaranteed  good  or  yonr  job  back. 
Box  4813,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

INTERESTED  in  Industrial  Honse 
Organ,  Wire  Service,  or  Metropolitan 
newswork.  Yet,  24,  single,  edited  col¬ 
lege  daily  paper.  Box  4822,  Editor  A 
Pablisher. _ 

REPORTER-PHOTOGRAPHER  who 
until  recently  edited  a  U.  S.  Army  pic¬ 
ture  magasine  seeks  assignment  with  a 
civilian  magasine.  Age  24,  single,  held 
rank  of  1st  Lientenant  while  in  eerv- 
ice.  Holds  a  B.S.  in  Journalism  de¬ 
gree  from  Boston  Univeraity.  Bos 
4820,  ^itor  A  Pablisher. 


SPORTS  WRITER-EDITOR,  vet.  22. 
married,  2yi  years’  experience  all 
phases,  will  work  anywhere,  can  don- 
ole  on  news  side.  Box  4814,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


EDI’TOR-REPOR’I’ER  —  Public  Rela¬ 
tions.  Prefer  Roekiee,  west.  5  years  all 
phaeea  newap^ers.  BA,  84,  A.  Oran- 
ger.  Sentinel,  ^and  Junction.  Colo. 


ARMY  OFFICER  being  diieherged  in 
January,  Age  25,  married,  BS  Jonr- 
nalism,  3Vi  years  experience  in  Edi¬ 
torial  and  Sports  reporting  with  top 
100.000  New  Ei^Isnd  daily  prior  to 
service.  Handle  Graphic.  Seek  perma¬ 
nent  spot  with  daily  or  weekly.  Write 

Box  4910,  Editor  A  Pablisher. _ 

CIROULATION-bnilding  Managing 
Editor,  top  mske-np  prise  winner, 
brilliant  writer,  economical  adminis¬ 
trator;  mature,  seasoned.  Box  4908, 
Editor  A  Publisher, _ 

COPY  EDITOR  who  likes  copy  editing 
wants  to  do  it  somewhere  else.  Present  | 
spot  on  top  New  England  daily  get¬ 
ting  too  permanent.  Nearly  7  years, 
incinding  state,  city  staff,  pletnre 
desking.  featnres  and  whst-hsve-yon. 
Seeking  dayside  desk,  pay  at  least 
$130  and  reasonably  eirilised  location. 
Fast  with  right  words,  light  touch  a 
specialty,  ready  to  bear  down,  prove 
it.  Dartmouth,  Oolnmbia  grad.  32. 
family  type,  no  prims  donna.  Refer¬ 
ences  galore.  Write  to  Box  4931,  Edi- 

tor  A  Pnblisher. _ 

EDITOR-REPOBTER,  farm,  city,  tech¬ 
nical.  Experience  in  ail.  California, 

I  Pacific  Northwest,  South,  Family.  Box 

4935,  Editor  A  Poblisher. _ 

I  PTRST-CIASS  REPOR’TER,-  BA  (Ar- 
I  ksTvass),  LLB  (Chicago),  great  ex¬ 
perience;  seeks  position  anywhere. 
Box  4932,  Editor  A  Pablisher. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


Editorial 


SPORTS- WRITJiK^2  3,  vet,  college. 
Formerly  N.  Y.  Timet,  now  AP,  New 
York.  Thorough  writing,  editing, 
makeup  background.  Would  relocate 
in  February.  Daily.  Chart  Area  1  or  2.. 
Box  4823,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


GENERAL.  OR  SPORTS.  College  grad¬ 
uate,  single,  age  26.  At  best  on  Fea¬ 
tures.  Prefer  Chart  Areas  $2,  6,  or  8,. 
Box  4933,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


ITALIAN  JOURNALIST,  26,  refer¬ 
enced;  Fulb;-igbter,  MSJ  of  Kansas 
University;  3  years  experience  with. 
Italian  Democratic  papers,  1  year  with. 
U,S.  college  and  small  town  dailies: 
talks  fiuently  English,  French,  Span¬ 
ish;  working  with  his  American  wife, 
an  English  major;  available  for  cor¬ 
respondence  from  Rome  where  they 
will  settle  in  March.  G.  A.  Traldi,  413. 
W.  14,  Lawrence,  Kansas. 


JOURNALIST — 2  years  experience  as 
newspaper  columnist.  Phi  Beta  Kappa 
desires  newspaper  or  magasine  writ¬ 
ing  position  in  Manhattan.  Box  4923, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


MANAGING  EDITOR  (under  50)  of 
highly  successful  small  daily  fur  past 
five  years  wants  more  challenging  job 
at  $7,500,  regardless  of  title.  Box 
4904,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


REPORTER-COPYREADER,  30,  vet, 
two  years  experience,  single,  A.B.J., 
sober,  references.  Box  4928,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


REPORTER  .  .  .  did  news,  features, 
rewrite,  on  medium  daily,  recent  grad. 
BA  English,  vet,  23,  single,  seeks  job 
on  daily  Chart  Area  1  or  2.  Box  4937, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


REPORTER,  one  year  experience  as 
editor;  rewrite,  copy  reading,  proof¬ 
reading,  page  make-up.  2  years  col¬ 
lege,  26,  single,  draft-exempt.  New 
England  or  Southwest  preferred.  Box 
4936.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


REPORTER-PHOTOGRAPHER.  26, 
single,  now  working  lyi  years  general 
assignment  midwest  small  daily.  Wants 
switch  to  larger  daily  with  ose  for 
aggressive,  discreet  boatman.  College 
trained;  vet;  camera,  car.  Box  4930, 
Editor  A  Pablieher. 


REPORTEIR,  28,  B.A.  2yi  years  with 
daily,  trade  paper  seeks  eastern  berth. 
Box  4903,  Elditor  A  Pablisher. 


REPORTER,  young  vet,  BJ  grad.  Poll 
tical  Science  minor,  desires  position 
with  small  daily  or  weekly  in  Chart. 
Area  1,  2,  3  or  6.  Public  Relation 
background.  Box  4M1,  Editor  A  Pab¬ 
lisher. 


300,000  DAILY  NEWS  EDITOR 
(one  of  three),  29,  salary  now  $130, 
stymied  and  stifled.  Wants  join  rousing 
staff  anywhere,  permanent  only.  Fine- 
executive.  Former  publisher.  Box 
4902.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


able.  Aggressive,  investigative  city- 
hall  reporter  wants  back  on  afternoon 
side,  Missouri  grad.,  vet.  Box  4A43, 
Editor  A  Pablisher. 

_ Photography _ 

■PHOTOGRAPHErIiEPORTER.  Go  an 
either  or  combination.  Young,  versa¬ 
tile,  proven.  All  equipment;  ear.  Best 
of  references.  Box  4910,  Editor  A 
Pablisher. 

ProModoB  Pahlk 

CAN  YOU  IT8*  .  .  . 

Young  man  (25) 

Creative  Mind 
Driving  Ambition 
Best  of  Refereneee 
University  Orsdnate 
Excellent  Personality 
4  Tears  Pnblie  Relstions 

(Sonthem  Firm  Preferred) 
Contact  Box  4784,  Editor  A  Pablisher 


PRODUCTION  MANAGER.  MECHAN¬ 
ICAL  SUPERINTENDENT  now  em¬ 
ployed,  desires  change.  80  years*  expe¬ 
rience,  competent  all  phosee.  refer¬ 
ences,  West  Oosst.  Box  4819,  Editor 
A  Pnblisber. 
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Shop  Talk  at  Thirty 

By  Robert  U.  Brown 


Jl'st  as  the  photo-engravers’ 
.strike  was  crippling  New  York 
City  newspapers,  across  our  desk 
came  a  booklet  describing  the  arbi¬ 
tration  system  established  in  1937 
between  Swedish  newspaper  pub¬ 
lishers  and  Swedish  trades  unions 
-which  has  worked  admirably  ever 
since.  The  procedure  has  been 
-.tudied  by  a  few  people  in  this 
country  and  is  worth  reviewing  at 
this  critical  time. 

Sweden  had  drastic  strikes  which 
stopped  the  press  in  1902,  1909, 


blockades,  veiled  or  open,  are  not 
permitted  by  either  side. 

If  at  negotiations  during  the  pe- 


In  the  U.  S.  we  have  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  arbitration  firmly  estab¬ 
lished  in  the  publishers’  agreement 
with  the  pressmen’s  union.  There 
is  no  reason  why  it  should  not  be 
expanded  to  other  unions  to  insure 
continuous  uninterrupted  publica¬ 
tion  of  newspapers  in  the  public  in¬ 
terest.  And  to  avoid  a  strike  situa- 


riod  of  validity  of  the  general  tion  that  has  gripped  New  York, 
agreement  differences  of  opinion  The  booklet  about  the  Swedish 
appear  concerning  new  collective  agreement,  which  we  mentioned 
agreements,  a  chairman  conversant  earlier,  was  written  by  Hakon  Stan- 
with  conciliation  negotiations,  se-  gerup.  Doctor  of  Philosophy  of 
lected  impartially  by  one  of  the  Copenhagen  University  and  cul- 
parties,  shall  attempt  in  every  way  tural  editor  of  the  Danish  news- 
possible  to  bring  about  agreement  paper,  Nationalticlende.  It  is  a 
between  the  negotiators.  The  summarized  edition  of  a  book. 


“The  Freedom  of  the  Press  and 
Freedom  of  Labor,”  published  in 
1951  in  a  Danish  series  “Berlingske 
Press  Library.” 

“The  Berlingske  Press  Library” 
is  sponsored  by  Dr.  Vincent  Nae- 
ser,  one  of  the  owners  of  Berling¬ 
ske  Tidende,  one  of  Denmark’s 
oldest  and  largest  newspapers. 


chairman  shall  refer  any  unsettled 
dispute  to  the  Arbitration  Court 
and  1919,  the  last  one  closing  pa-  for  decision. 

pers  down  for  two  months.  Pub-  The  Arbitration  Court  is  perma- 
lishers  there,  as  in  the  U.  S.,  be-  nent  and  consists  of  three  impartial 
lieved  that  newspaper  publishers  persons  conversant  with  concilia- 
fiad  not  only  the  right  but  also  tion  and  wage  negotiations.  For 
the  duty  to  furnish  the  public  with  the  period  of  the  agreement  the 
newspapers.  They  had  their  own  parties  select  jointly  the  chairman 
publishers’  association  but  under  of  the  Court  of  .Arbitration  and 

this  reasoning  had  refused  to  join  one  other  member.  If  the  parties  Florida  Trip  Prize 
the  general  Swedish  Employers’  cannot  agree  on  the  choice  of  the  t  r'ontfSQt 

■Association  thus  guaranteeing  their  chairman  or  of  the  other  member,  l->rawing  \,^onies 
■employes  freedom  from  lockouts,  the  Ministry  of  Social  Affairs,  at 
They  then  strove  to  obtain  the  the  request  of  one  of  the  parties, 
same  guarantees  about  exemption  selects  the  persons  concerned.  The 
from  strikes.  third  member  of  the  Court  of  Ar- 

Leader  in  the  movement  was  bitration  is  the  impartial  chairman 
:Sten  Dehlgren,  chief  editor  of  Da-  of  the  permanent  Court  of  Arbi- 
gens  Nyheter,  and  chairman  of  the  tration.  Each  party  pays  half  the 
Swedish  Newspaper  Publishers  As-  cost  of  the  Court, 
sociation  from  1920  to  1945.  As  ........ 

early  as  1921  he  wrote  an  article 

in  the  association’s  organ  main-  The  publishers  anticipated  trou-  „ii 

taining  that  publication  of  newspa-  hie  when  the  agreement  expired  ^ 

pers  can  be  compared  with  public  in  1948.  But  on  .Augu.st  25  it  was  contestants  then  have  to  draw  then 

transport  work.  Newspaper  own-  agreed  to  prolong  it  unamended  in  "’•crpre  ation  o  any  one  o  em 

ers  should  not  only  supply  the  pub-  principle  until  June  30,  1954. 

lie  with  newspapers  as  good  and  Shorter  working  hours  were  agreed 

on  at  that  time. 

Since  1937  similar  long-term 
agreements  have  been  concluded 
between  the  Swedish  publishers 
and  all  other  categories  of  newspa¬ 
per  workers. 

The  amazing  thing  about  this 


.cheap  as  possible,  but  had  a  gen¬ 
eral  obligation  to  see  that  they  ap¬ 
peared  regularly  and  fulfilled  their 
function  as  purveyors  of  the  neces¬ 
sary  news,  he  said.  What  one 
■should,  therefore,  aim  at  was  an 
agreement  of  the  same  type  as  the 
Swedish  Railways  had  with  their 
personnel,  an  agreement  which 
banned  strikes  and  lockouts  and 
referred  all  wage  conflicts  to  arbi¬ 
tration.  he  urged. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

No  PROGRESS  was  made  on  this 


Dayton,  Ohio 
Through  the  efforts  of  the  Day- 
ton  Daily  News  and  Dayton  area 
churches,  some  local  youngster 
will  be  able  to  give  his  parents 
a  10-day  vacation  in  Lakeland, 
Fla.,  this  Christmas. 

Beginning  Dec.  6.  the  News 
will  publish  the  first  of  eight  daily 
Christmas  stories  which  shows  the 
real  significance  of  the  ChrLstmas 


The  winner  will  receive  a  10-day 
expense  paid  trip  to  Florida  for 
his  parents,  plus  $200  cash  for 
travel  expen.ses. 

Second  and  third  place  win¬ 
ners  receive  bicycles. 


E  &  P  CALENDAR 

Jan.  10-12  —  Great  Lalui 
Newspaper  Mechanical  Confer¬ 
ence.  Claypool  Hotel,  Indian¬ 
apolis,  Ind. 

Jan.  13 — ^New  York  Asso¬ 
ciated  Dailies,  annual  meetini, 
DeWitt  Clinton  Hotel,  Albaty, 
N.  Y. 

Jan.  14-15 — New  York  State 
Publishers  Association,  Winter 
meeting.  DeWitt  Clinton  Hotel, 
Albany,  N.  Y. 

Jan.  15-16 — ^Texas  Press  Av 
sociation,  Mid-Winter  meetini, 
Commodore  Perry  Hotel,  Aus¬ 
tin. 

Jan.  15-18 — National  Editor¬ 
ial  Association,  Mid  -  Winter 
meeting,  San  Marcos  Hotel, 
Chandler,  Ariz. 

Jan.  17-20 — Newspaper  Ad¬ 
vertising  Executives  Association, 
convention.  Edgewater  Beach 
Hotel,  Chicago. 

Jan.  19 — New  England  Daily 
Newspaper  .Association.  Winter 
Meeting.  Sheraton  Plaza  Hotel, 
Boston. 

Jan.  20-21 — New  England 
Association  of  Circulation  Man¬ 
agers,  Winter  meeting.  Hotd 
Kenmore.  Boston. 

Jan.  21-23 — ^Tennessee  Press 
Association,  Mid  -  Winter  con¬ 
vention,  Hermitage  Hotel, 
Nashville,  Tenn. 

Jan.  22-23 — ^New  Mexico 
Press  Association,  annual  meet¬ 
ing,  Crawford  Hotel,  Carlsbad, 
N.  M. 

Jan.  31-Feb.  1-2— New  York 
State  Society  of  Newspaper 
Editors,  Winter  meeting.  Hotel 
Statler,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

$250,000  Donated 
For  Radio-TV  Center 

WASHiN(rr,b> 
American  University  has  an¬ 
nounced  that  the  Evening  Star 
Broadcasting  Co.  has  donated 
$250,000  for  the  construction  of  a 


proposal  until  1937  when  prices  dispute  being  referred  back  for  re- 
were  rising  and  there  was  unrest  newed  negotiations  between  the 
among  the  workers.  Publishers  parties  who  then  reached  agree- 
feared  a  costly  strike.  At  a  meet-  ment.  In  all  cases,  with  one  excep- 
ing  between  the  Compositors’  tion,  the  parties  have  been  able  to 
Union  and  the  publishers,  Mr.  realize  their  wage  negotiations 
Dehlgren  advanced  his  idea  for  a  without  resorting  to  the  Court, 
long-term  agreement.  They  failed  to  come  to  terms  once 

After  several  stormy  sessions  it  in  1941  over  wage  increases.  The 
was  adopted  by  both  groups  and  compositors  demanded  a  5.5%  in- 
the  “Collective  Main  Agreement  crease  in  wages,  the  publishers  of- 
between  the  Newspaper  Proprietors  fered  2.4%  as  had  been  given  in 


Jenner  Report 

The  Yakima  (Wash.)  Daily  Re- 
agreement  is  that  it  has  fastered  piihlic  and  the  Yakima  Morning  TV-radio  workshop  on  the  univer- 

a  more  favorable  attitude  between  Herald  printed  the  text  of  the  Jen-  sity’s  campus  here, 

the  parties  and  a  desire  to  nego-  ner  Committee  report  in  serial 

tiate  their  differences.  The  Court  form  (Shop  Talk  Nov.  21  and 

of  Arbitration  has  been  used  only  28).  This  brings  to  six  the  num- 

twice  since  1937.  On  one  occa-  ber  of  newspapers  printing  the  re- 

sion  no  judgment  was  given,  the  port  .serially. 


Association  and  the  Swedish  Com¬ 
positors  Union  for  Typographical 
Workers”  went  into  effect  on  De¬ 
cember  1,  1937,  for  lOV^  years 
until  June  30,  1948.  It  was  pre¬ 
sented  “for  the  purpose  of  assur¬ 
ing  labor  peace  in  the  newspaper 
printing  works.” 

In  brief,  here  are  the  provisions: 


Lockouts,  strikes,  boycotts  or  a  few. 


other  trades.  The  Court  settled  on 
3.5%  and  both  sides  accepted. 

In  contrast  a  compositors’  strike 
in  Copenhagen,  Denmark,  para¬ 
lyzed  newspapers  there  for  four 
months  in  1947.  In  this  country 
there  have  been  numerous  strikes 
in  Pittsburgh,  Chicago,  Seattle,  and 
now  New  York  City,  to  name  only 


miEO  imnDEii 

A/e^otiaiat 

FOR  THE  PURCHASE  AND 
SALE  OF  DAILY  NEWSPAPERS 

• 

1701  K  Street,  N.W.,  Washington,  D.C. 
Lincoln  Building  . . .  New  York,  N.  Y. 


The  building  is  designed  to  serv' 
as  an  instructional  facility  in  the 
field  of  radio  and  television,  and 
as  a  communications  research  cen¬ 
ter. 
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fKeeutrve  at  woHlc.-.M^rth  DoMtAbunseff  Afumrnum ! 


Here's  unulhcr  sensulloiial  Heyiiolds  ‘’firsl"! 

^011  know  lhal  easy-lo-hanclle  aliitniniini  is  a  great  factor  in  America's  liig 
do-it-yourself  Hoorn.  Millions  of  homeowners  put  up  their  own  Keynolds 
Lifetime  Aluminum  (Gutters. ..|)Ut  in  their  own  Heynolds  Kellectixe  Insulation.., 
and  j)aint  whatever  needs  bright  protection  with  I.iquid  Aluminum. 

But  this  is  entirely  new  ...a  special  kind  uf  aluminum  that  you  can  saw,  drill, 
plane,  shape  and  join  with  just  the  tvoodnorkinp  tools  you  have  in  vour 
workshoj).  Make  your  own  storm  windows  and  screens.. .or  a  mail  hox, 
spice  rack,  end  tables,  hshing  net,  kick  plates.  It's  easy! 

Reynolds  Dodt-)ourself  Aluminum  comes  in  plain  and  embossed  sheets,  tubes 
bars,  angles,  screen  and  storm  window  sections... with  window  hardware,  handy 
fasteners  and  Keynolon  plastic  sheet.  See  it  at  hardware  or  building 
supply  dealers.  And  let  it  emphasize  that  there  is  no  limit  to  progress  I!  I 
through  aluminum. ..with  Heynolds  the  pioneer  in  this  progress!  I|  | 

Reynolds  Metals  Company,  (»eneral  Sales  Oflice.  Louisville  1.  Kv.  1 1 

i  i 


OOIT-YOURSELF 

jfei3i!l!l»K 


.  'Wt  a  an 

r 

_ 

_ 

•WMUIHUUCtlU 


Look  for  Reynolds  Do- 
H-Yourself  Aluminum 
in  this  handy,  self- 
service  rack  ...  at 
hardware  and  lum¬ 
ber  supply  dealers. 


Wont  Q  handsome,  modern  fireplace 
screen?  the  answer  is  Do-lt-Vourself 
...with  Reynolds  Aluminum! 


Porch  railings,  decorative  grills  . 
make  up  your  own  projects  wi 
Reynolds  Do-It-Yourself  Aluminum. 


SEE  'MISTER  PEEPERS,* 
starring  Wally  Cox, 
Sundays,  NBC-TV  Network. 


\ 


For  successful  advertising  in  Washington: 

BUY  EVENING!  BUY  The^ews 


In  Washington 

CONCENTRATION 


means  the  most  sales 
at  the  lovyrest  cost! 


K 


NY  attempt  to  cover  the  entire 


Washington  metropolitan  area  is 


wasteful  and  costly  because  90%  of  the 


population  live  in  and  95%  of  the  retail  c. 
sales  come  from  urban  Washington.  ^ 

For  all  practical  purposes  urban 
Washington  and  the  ABC  City  Zone  are  one 
and  the  same.* 


CONCENTRATION  On  This  Area 
Means  The  Most  Sales  At  The  Lowest  Cost! 


I .  Two  evening  papers  cover  92.7% 
of  families. 


2.  Page  cost  of  evenings  is  only 
60%  of  mornings. 

3.  Washington  does  most  of  its 
reading  in  evening. 


The  tabloid  WASHINGTON  DAILY  NEWS 
only  $500  a  page! 


SCRIPPS-HOWARD  NEWSPAPERS 


NEW  YORK.  Wor/d-T*/*grain  t  Hw  Sun 

CLEVELAND . Prnii 

PITTSBURCH . Prnu 

SAN  FRANCISCO . News 

INDIANAPOLIS . Timts 


COLUMBUS . CiHfn 

ONCINNATI . Potl 

KENTUCKY . Poif 

Covmglon  •dilion,  Cincinnati  Potl 
KNOXVILLE . Newt-Sonlinel 


DENVER . RecliyMIn.Newf 

BIRMINGHAM  ....  Poil  HtnId 

MEMPHIS . Preii-Sctm/lor 

MEMPHIS.  .  .  .Commercso/ Appeal 
WASHINGTON . News 


EVANSVIUE 

HOUSTON . 

FORT  WORTH . 

ALBUQUERQUE . T** 

EL  PASO . 


0«n«ral  Adv^rtlting  O«portmgnte  330  ^ork  N*w  York  City 


Chicago  Son  FronclMO  OotroH  Clncinnotl  ^tiNodolp^io 
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